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ALLIED is Number One on U. S. Highways 
FIRST in SIZE...SERVICE... SAFETY 
mg Long-distance moving can’t be learned out of a book. It has to be 
learned the hard way—by everyday experience. When you turn your 
long distance moving jobs over to ALLIED you're dealing with a 
— great NATIONWIDE organization with more than 1000 modern 
well as weatherproof vans...skilled drivers, packers and handlers... 
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Edson Smith, twice World's Champion Driver, who supervised 
the driver-training films for Fruehauf, with some of his trophies. 
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TO HELP YOU train drivers to become GOOD Sins 
DRIVERS in the shortest possible time, Fruehauf has 
produced a new driver-training sound-slidefilm entitled Proj 
**THE SKILL BEHIND THE MAN” Mise 
This new picture is a sequel to “The Man Behind the Ship 
Wheel,” the sound-slidefilm for beginning drivers which i 
; ; ail 
was produced some months ago and which has been used 
by hundreds of operators in training thousands of new Air 
en. “The Man Behind the Wheel” deals with such basic Defe 
fundamentals of Truck-Trailer driving as checking, coup- pion Driver—provide one of the most effective driver- 
ling, double-clutching, turning, backing, etc. training courses ever prepared . . and certainly one that Arm 
“The Skill Behind the Man” begins where the earlier will show the quickest results. They should be a “must” Petr 
picture left off. With special emphasis on safety, it deals for every organization operating Truck-Trailers. Ad 
in detail with emergency conditions. What to do on slick “The Skill Behind the Man” will be ready for showing — 
pavements, on grades, on shoulders, in case of skids or soon. “The Man Behind the Wheel” is now availeble. Pers 
blow-outs or bogging down—these and other emergencies Showings of either or both pictures, at no charge, may be Ship 
and fine points of driving are covered thoroughly. arranged through your Fruchauf Branch. i 
We sincerely feel that these two films—both under the ” 
technical direction of Edson Smith, twice World’s Cham- | eae eaten Ques 
) => ee rector Doin 
¥ bab. = — Fe ne een a ee | Dige 
4 A SIMPLIFIED ! | Doel 


FOR YOUR CERTIFICATE 











The only sure way to compile the Weekly Summary required on the 
back of your ODT Certificates of War Necessity . . and also the Quar- 
terly Reports from operators of three or more vehicles . . is to keep a 
daily record. 

To help you do this, Fruehauf has prepared a simplified, low-cost 
Daily Record form for the quick, easy recording of the necessary data. 
The Daily Record forms are printed in books of 50 sheets, with a 
substantial cover. (Illustration about one-quarter actual size.) 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. «x DETROIT 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 


FRUEHAUF 7@4ZERS 





The cost to you, whether you buy 1 or 1,000, is 2%4 cents per book, Ed 
f.o.b. your nearest Fruehauf Branch . . which is our actual cost on a 
printing of several hundred thousand. Send your order direct to your “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” R 
Fruehauf Branch. The books are now available. rn ended 0.8, 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 
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savings. And why not? This “one man gang” lifts 
1,000 to 10,000-pound loads . . . moves them as fast 
as 10 miles an hour along narrow aisles, up ramps 

. stacks them as high as 25 feet to utilize available 


storage space. Such mechanized flow of materials is 
IN eit bound to save time, men, machinery and money all 
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WHAT MAKES 


Perfect Shipping 7 J 


Perfect Shipping Month is intended to persuade shippers to pack freight so securely 


and transportation agencies to handle it so carefully that damage to it in transit may be 


reduced to a minimum. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA is glad to cooperate with the Ship- 


pers’ Advisory Boards, the Association of American Railroads and the American Trucking 


Associations, Inc., in the work of the campaign. 


Ost Perfect Shipping ” means more than that! 


It means safe shipping with the best possible service under the lowest possible 


remunerative rates. 


That can be accomplished only when the great 
American transportation system, under private own- 
ership and operation, is so organized as to accord to 


each shipper the type of service he desires. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
with a membership composed of leaders in industry, 


transportation and agriculture, has adopted a broad 


national transportation policy—already widely cir- 
culated—which has for its objective the integration 
of all transportation into a limited number of com- 
petitive systems, privately owned and operated, each 
legally empowered to use all types of transportation 
facilities. Under such a plan, America would have 
the finest, most rational and least expensive trans- 
portation machine the world has ever seen. 


Send for a copy of our brochure outlining the national transportation policy of the Trans- 


portation Association of America. It's yours for the asking. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Precision lransportation 
swes WASTE on the Home Front / 


When war plants are operating at full speed and capacity, when 
transportation is carrying the greatest load in history, loss or damage 
of vital war products, caused by improper packing and handling, be- 
comes a menace to America’s war effort .. . it is a needless waste of 
war production man-hours as well as war winning materials . . . above 
all it costs the lives of our fighting men on the battle fronts of the world 


PERFECT SHIPPING can help offset critical shortages of vital war 
materials by conserving available stocks. PERFECT SHIPPING can 
ease the switch from peace to wartime production by quick solution of 
packing problems for new products. PERFECT SHIPPING can reverse 
the tendency toward increased loss and damage created by the wartime 
necessity of heavier car loading and faster handling. 


This year, as in the past, the Norfolk and Western Railway is whole- 
heartedly endorsing and supporting the national campaign in April — 
PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH —to outlaw waste and inefficiencies 
in shipping and handling freight. In every month of the year, the 
railway carries on the fight on the home front by scientific research, 
constant vigilance, and the personal service of its experts in loss and 


damage prevention. Careful handling of ship- 


, : . . ts at h t. 
Norfolk and Western freight traffic representatives, as a vital part pain online ge Hl wap 
; . as ‘ SS r ae equipment to the fighting 
of their wartime service, will gladly assist in the solution of any shipping pate 
problems and suggest ways to avoid wartime shipping casualties. ; 
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“Three (4. are going places 


Care in handling has built lasting 
friendship between shippers and 


CCC HIGHWAY. 


THE CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS & CINCINNATI HIGHWAY, Inc. 


215 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVISION OF U. S. TRUCK LINES 
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Ohio 
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If you are currently shipping bulk materials, 
heavy machinery, steel products, or motorized 
equipment south, it will pay you to learn more 
about the efficient, economical and regular 
service available on the inland waterways. 


“Wer and save 


Example: A barge load of steel products loaded 
at Pittsburgh will reach New Orleans in an 
average of 14 days at a saving of $2,500 or 


more, while helping to ease the strain on other 
forms of transportation. 


Ask us about barge shipment for your products—downstream—at a saving. Write for a free book con- 
taining a list of river terminals, river distances, and a schedule of equipment and services. 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION 


Dravo Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ACME STEEL CO. 






CHICAGO 


“Now-As ALWAYS—WERE ALL WORKING FOR 
A Perrect SHIPPING MONTH EVERY MONTH” 





“When they’re passing out medals and cita- 
tions, I’m nominating the railroad men of 
America. They’ve really done a magnificent job 
... in keeping war products rolling to produc- 
tion lines and to the Armed Forces . . . and 
doing their part in making every month a 
perfect shipping month. 


“Acme Unit-Load Bands, too, are contribu- 


ting their share. Together with Acme Steelstrap 
(for individual shipping packs, bundles, bales, 


cartons, skids, etc.) they comply with all Fed- 





eral Strapping Specifications . . . and are made 
in all sizes and types specified by the authori- 
ties. They’re real protection against transporta- 
tion hazards . . . speed loading and unloading 

. telease cars sooner . . . permit capacity 
loading . . . eliminate unnecessary and costly 
bracing. They’re being used for bracing all 


types of carload and L.c.l. ladings. 
Yours for perfect shipping, 


Doc. Stechotrape 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 2 sss cwcsce nnn 
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iD March 27, 1948 


This poster, in color, is one of a series on the care of truck tires now available from your U. S. 
Truck Tire Distributor for posting in your garage where every driver can see it. 


It is but one small part in the complete new system of “TRANSPORTATION MAINTENANCE” 
that is helping some of the largest truck fleet operators save rubber, cut costs and avoid delays. 


CALL YOUR INDEPENDENT “U. S.’’ TRUCK TIRE DISTRIBUTOR 


ITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue e Rockefeller Center » New York 
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THE SHORT CUT BETWEEN THE EAST AND NORTHWEST 


Straight across the heart of Michigan, be- 
tween Toledo and Frankfort; straight across 
Lake Michigan, between Frankfort and four 
important terminals on the west bank. This 
is the route of the Ann Arbor Railroad... 
a short cut between the East and Northwest. 

Powerful car ferries carry the traffic, 
without breaking bulk,between the east 
and west banks of the lake ... without 








interruption, in all kinds of weather, every 
day of the year. 


The Ann Arbor Railroad is a participat- 
ing carrier in all joint rate and route tariffs 
between East and West. 


Fast freight is our principal business. We 
can handle additional traffic without crowd- 
ing our facilities. 






For complete details and shipping counsel, call the nearest Ann 
Arbor representative or write F. G. Maxwell, Traffic Manager, 
Cherry Street Station, Toledo, Ohio. 


pepeNDABLE DOUBLE A service 





LINKING EAST AND NORTHWEST 
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SHIP RIGHT 
"VICTORY 


These boxes bear War Goods. 


Most boxes do — but no matter 
what’s in them, the product 
required the use of material, 
money, labor and time — and 
America has none of these to 
spare. 


In other times we used to speak 
of “replacing” goods that be- 
came lost or damaged. Now 
we know that term won’t do 
— for you can’t replace time, 
nor material, money nor labor, 
except by using more of it — 
and America has none of these 
to spare. 


PREVENT LOSS and DAMAGE 


Observe 
PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 
—in April and EVERY MONTH 
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Xs The Perfect Shipping Month XS 


SHIPPING SHIPPING 
MONTH 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 


[s[m[tlw[t[r[s|s[m[rlw[t[r]s|s[(m[rlwi[rlrlis|sim|Tl|wit/F|s| 


SEPTEMBER 


3|4 


At the Port of 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF PACIFIC COAST SHIPPING FOR A CENTURY 


Submit your shipping problems to the 
BOA Roe of STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 
Ferry Building, SANFRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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TAPE SHOOTER, JR. 


4 
Lom Ia eae 


3. B. BARTON 
Atlanta, Go. 


Tv. ALBERT 
Detroit, Mich. 


E. G. ARTZ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Capt. CECIL BENTLEY 
Chief heshege Sec. — Ord. - Dept. 


~ . & OMe 
Denver, Colo. 


IRA DE BLAYKER 
Nework, N.-J. 


Ww. €. COVINGTON 
Houston, Texas 


N. CAMPANARO 
Boston, Mass. 


A. F. DOLL 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WENDEL EVANS 
New York, N. ¥ 


* C.E. BECKMAN 
Detroit Ordnance Dist. 


/ 
= . 


Cc. £. HOLMES 
Cincinnati. Ohio 


W. D. BROOKS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


R. L. DRYSDALE 


New York Ordnance Dist. 


BETTER PACKAGES, INC., SHELTON, CONN. | 


hie 3 BOOKLET! Send for “How to Tell Safe from D sit 
ous Tape oe igen ny ed Ful of helpful sealing tips base 
oe years’ olving various shipping room ana 
Country Seling-Tape Mains Are Ava for War Plants 
*These men now on “leaves” as Pack- 
ing Supervisors for War Department. 


W. R. KOELLE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


M. W. McCURTIN- 
Columbus, Ohio 


G. F. LEBHERZ 
Indianapolis, 


B. LE BRUN 
Greonshere, N. . 


J. H. PARSONS 
Washington, D. C. 


H. W. JANZER 
New York, N. Y. 


BETTER-PAC 


2 Length Repeater t. M. SALOMON 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REE AI RPE <8 See 


A. D. SMITH 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARRY B. SMITH 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


—. ¢C. SPAHR 
Shelton, Conn. 


F. J. PLATTER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


P. HEALD 
Omcha, Nebr. 


i ea 


MODELA 


S. DURLACH 
New York, N. Y. 


E. GLERUM 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


©. K. HILL 
Chicago. lil. 


McCLELLAND JOY | 
Memphis, Tenn 


€. A. LALLEMAND 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Cc. W. ROBERTSON 
Tampa, Fla. 


BETTER-PAC 
Cloth Cutting Model 
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NEVER BEFORE IN OUR LIFETIME -— 


has “PERFECT SHIPPING” been as important as it is today because your job, and ours, is to move 


freight from production line to user quickly and safely. 


In the movement of freight P. and P. U. Ry’s. part is a short one but of the importance of the 
link in the center of a chain — which makes a sound unit of two parts. Freight moving across 
country usually must interchange somewhere. That is the service of P. & P. U. Ry. at the Peoria 


Gateway — a fast, carefully handled interchange. 


Shippers and receiv- ers in thirty-one states 


are: served directly by one or more of P. & P. U. 


Paw, f.% 2228 
Saeesva 


Ry’s. connecting lines. On those roads through 


} men@aae 


freight trains now rival passenger trains in 


speed, (sR ere Ee TO 


That gives P. & P. U. Ry. and the Peoria 





Gateway their impor- PEORIA-GATE WAY 


must conserve the time = 


Partly due to its strategic location, partly to its physical set-up, partly to its carefully main- 


tance—the interchange 


gained "on the road.” 


tained equipment, but principally to the team-work of its personnel P. & P. U. Ry. is able to 
accomplish the necessary interchange in a matter of a few hours. The hours gained shorten 


time in transit, they also make earlier connections possible at distant points. 


To lessen damage in transit, and save more time and materials for many, freight cars get the 
utmost care in handling by the P. & P. U. Ry. as well as a thorough checking, and repairs where 


necessary. 


P. & P. U. Ry. is making its contribution to WARTIME PERFECT SHIPPING. 


Buy War Bonds 


PEORIA & PERIN UNION RAILWAY 


E. F. STOCK, TRAFFIC MANAGER, UNION STATION, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
PEORIA GATEWAY—ALWAYS OPEN PEORIA GATEWAY—ALWAYS OPEN 
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Specialists in Long-Distance Moving of 


Household Goods, Office Furniture, an 


@ ALABAMA ; 

Bradley White Co., Birmingham. 

White’s Moving & Stg. Co., Birmingham. 
Birmingham Storage Co., Inc., Ensley. 
@ CANADA 


Creasey, The Mover, Windsor, Ontario. 

International Cartage, Limited, Windsor, 
Ontario. 

@ COLORADO 


Carl L. Lind, Globe Moving & Storage, 
Denver. 

Vane Golden, Golden Transfer Company, 
Longmont. 

@ CONNECTICUT 


Arnold, John V., Bridgeport. 
East Side Van Co., Bridgeport. 


John M. Sullivan, Sullivan’s Express, 
Bridgeport. 

Nukala, Anna, Brooklyn. ; 
Bernie Pearlman, Atlantic Moving & 
Warehouse Co., Hartford. 


Barrieau’s Express, Hartford. 

Krantz’s Express, Hartford. 

Nationwide Despatch & Storage, Hartford. 

Amodio Moving & Storage Co., Frank, 
New Britain. 

Halverson & Son, J., New Britain. 
Charles & Russell Movers, New Haven. _ 
Merchants Express of New Haven, New 
Haven. 

James Atherton, Jr., 
Pawcatuck. 

Schulte, George H., Westport. 


@ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Ambassador Moving & Storage. 

Apex Universal Van Service. 

Arrow Standard Transportation Co., Inc. 

B & W Transfer. 

Barrett Transfer. 

Cannon Ball Transit. 

Curles, Wm. E. 

Doub’s Transfer & Storage. 

Freeman Transfer & Storage. 

National Delivery Association, Inc. 

Manhattan Storage & Transfer. 

Modern Way Mover, of Takoma Transfer 
& Storage. 

Mullen’s Transfer & Storage. 

Robinson Transfer, L. 

Takoma Transfer & Storage. 


@ FLORIDA 


Suddath Moving & Storage, Jacksonville. 
Flash Bonded Storage, Miami. 

Fulford Van & Storage, Orlando. 
Terminal Van Lines, St. Petersburg. 


e@ GEORGIA 


House Transfer & Storage, Inc., Russel C., 
Atlanta. 
Chastain Transfer Line, Thomasville. 


@ ILLINOIS 


Ajax Van Lines, Inc., Chicago. 
American Transfer, Normal. 

Atlas Van Lines, Inc., Chicago. 
Bivins, Matthew B., Chicago. 

Clader’s Van Co., Chicago. 

Cass Motor Service, Chicago. 

General Movers, Chicago. 

Interstate Furniture Movers, Chicago. 
Jacob Van Lines, Chicago. 

Kessel Bros. Storage, Chicago. 

Kipps Express & Van, Chicago. 
Moore’s Express & Van, Chicago. 
Morgan Storage & Van, Chicago. 
National Van Lines, Chicago. 
Thompsons Motor Service, Chicago. 
Trans-American Van Service, Chicago. 
Union Van Corporation, Chicago. 
Wallen Express & Van Co., Chicago. 
Warren Bros. Moving, Chicago. 
Rothery Storage & Van, Des Plaines. 
Johnson Transfer & Storage, Streator. 
Sweet & Sons, Russell, Streator. 


@ INDIANA 


Smith Trucking, Bluffton. 
Miller, Michael, Jr., Cedar Lake. 

Frank, Wilson J., Columbus City. ; 
Liberty Transfer & Storage, Evansville. 
Pelz Transfer, Walter, Evansville. 

Shetler Moving & Storage Co, B. J., 
Evansville. - 
Borgmann & Son, A. C., Fort Wayne. 
Brown Trucking Co., Fort Wayne. 
Kammier Trucking Co., Fort Wayne. 
Nobles Furniture Exchange, Fort Wayne. 
South Side Transportation, Fort Wayne. 
Suelzer Trucking, Fort Wayne. 

Johnson Transfer & Storage, Gary. 
Ferree Movers, Hammond. 

Publie’s Moving, Hammond. 

Spee-dee Movers, Hammond. 

East End Storage, Indianapolis. 

Keller Bros. Transfer, Indianapolis. 

Suesz Transfer & Storage, Fred C., In- 
dianapolis, 

Akins, Roy W., La Porte. ; 
McDowell & Son, R. R. No. 6, Marion. 
Mishawaka Transfer, Mishawaka. 

Guyer the Mover,” Peru. 

Ace-Van-Lines, South Bend. 

Dick’s Moving & Storage, South Bend. 
Proud, Keith E., South Bend. 

McCorcklin Bros. Transfer, Terre Haute. 
Sappington, Samuel V., Terre Haute. 


@ IOWA 


jale’s Transfer & Storage, Des Moines. 
essell Transfer & Storage, Des Moines. 
Cadwell Storage & Moving Co., Lessee and 

Operator (in part) of The Leonard Lines, 
Inc., Mason City. 


Atherton & Sons, 


All Moving Rates are not the same, compare 
the rates of the independent carriers. 


These INTERSTATE movers of household 
goods have rates published and filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and operate under the authority of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers—Federal Motor 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 


Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


Heimendinger Transfer Line, Mason City. 
Veech Transfer & Storage, Mason City. 
DeVries Transfer, Orange City. 


@ LOUISIANA 


Barras Transfer Line, Lafayette. 

Rednour Transfer & Storage Co., Wm., 
New Orleans. 

Security Storage & Van, New Orleans. 


@ MARYLAND 


Benson Moving & Storage Co., Baltimore. 

Chernock Transfer Co., Baltimore. 

Dean Transfer, Baltimore. 

Geipe Van Lines & Fireproof Storage, 
Baltimore. 

Harris, A. E., Baltimore. 

Highland Storage Warehouse, Baltimore. 

Fughes Van Co., Baltimore. 

King, Shirley, Baltimore. 

Loving & Son, Chas. A., Baltimore. 

O’Brien’s Roland Park Express, Baltimore. 

Reed & Con, Frank B., Baltimore. 

Snyder Moving Co., Baltimore. 

Sudler Moving & Storage, Baltimore. 

Webers Van & Storage, Baltimore. 

Wilhelm, D. K., Angelsea & Fleet, Balti- 
more. 

Varbaugh Van Service, Hagerstown. 

Anchor Transfer, Silver Spring. 

Burton Transfer, Silver Spring. 


@ MAINE 
Smith, Earl B., York Village. 
@ MASSACHUSETTS 


Williams The Mover, ‘‘Herb,’’ Agawam. 

Atlantic Moving & Warehouse, Dorchester, 
Boston. 

Cutter Moving, Boston 

Moriarty & Co. and Moriarty Van Lines, 
Boston. 

Harris, Mary C., Cambridge. 

Weymouth, Daniel M., Cambridge. 

Atlantic Moving & Warehouse, Dorchester. 

Fabio, William H., New Bedford. 

Larry Furniture Moving Service, New 
Bedford. 

Edgar, H. E., Newton Highlands. 

Golden, Merand E., Shrewsbury. 

Bowlby & Son, C. R., West Sommerville. 

Cabrini Moving Service, Springfield. 

Dahlke the Mover, Bill, Springfield. 

Gloth Transfer Co., Springfield. 

Burke, Philip E., Waltham. 

National Movers of Boston, Watertown. 

Nazarian, John, Watertown. 

Solin Transportation, Worcester. 


@ MICHIGAN 


American Van Service, Detroit. 

Avery Cartage Co., J., Detroit. 

Ehalt Moving Co., Detroit. 

Farr Moving, Detroit. 

Frisbie Moving Co., O. H., Detroit. 

Ivory Storage Co., Inc., John D., Detroit. 

Kanner Moving & Storage, Detroit. 

Livernois Moving Co., Detroit. 

Montcalm Moving, Detroit. 

Northern Moving & Storage, Detroit. 

Northwestern Moving, Detroit. 

Owl Moving & Storage, Detroit. 

Robinson Storage, Detroit. 

Russell’s Moving & Storage, Detroit. 

Suburban Van Lines, Detroit 

Warren Co., E. H., Detroit. 

Winner Moving Co., A. E., Detroit. 

Boyd Moving, Arthur, Flint. 

Stevens & Flint Fireproof 
Flint. 

Central Storage, Grand Rapids. 

Boer’s Transfer, Holland. 

Imlah Movers, Lincoln Park. 

Colton, Kenneth, Monroe. 

Monroe Cartage, Monroe. 

Bedford Moving & Storage, Pontiac. 

Stevens Brothers Fireproof Warehouse, 
Saginaw. 


@ MINNESOTA 


Elliot Transfer, G. R., Fergus Falls. 
Wittmers Truck Line, William, Albert Lea. 
Hibbing Van & Transfer, Hibbing. 
Berger Transfer, Carl, Minneapolis. 
Chicago Avenue Transfer, Minneapolis. 
Reliable Transfer, Minneapolis. 

Woodland Transfer, Minneapolis. 

Dawn Transfer & Storage, St. Paul. 
Metcalf Transfer, St. Paul. 

Osteboe Motor Ways, Windom. 


@ MISSOURI 


Day Transfer, Cape Girardeau. , 
Busy Bee Transfer & Storage, Kansas City. 


Warehouse, 


Carrier Act, 1935! 


Copy of Tariff fur- 
nished upon request. 







Lincoln Storage & Moving, Kansas City. 

McCormack-Payton Storage & Moving, 
Kansas City. 

Hudson Van Lines, Overland. 

Crawford Moving Vans, St. Louis. 

Gregory Moving, St. Louis. 

Eudson Moving & Storage Co., Gay, St. 
Louis. 

Kortkamp Bros. Moving & Storage, Inc., 
St. Louis. 

Plaza Express, Inc., St. Louis. 

Sirkin & Needles Moving, St. Louis. 

Van Der Ahe Moving, St. Louis. 


@ NEBRASKA 


Donaldson Transfer, Lincoln. 

Ford Van Lines, Lincoln. 

Lair Van & Storage, Lincoln. 
Andrews Transfer & Storage, Norfolk. 


@ NEW JERSEY 


Empire Moving & Storage, Bayonne. 

Engle Brothers, Elizabeth. 

Engle Moving & Storage, Roy, Elizabeth. 

~— Storage Warehouse, C. F., Jersey 
ity. 

Herbert, Linden. 

Grady, Robt. C., Newark. 

Mergaugey’s Express, Ocean Grove. 

Evans, Edwin J., Orange. 

Community Van Service, Palisades Park. 

J. Fishman & Son, Paterson. 

North-South Freightways, Paterson. 

Reilly Auto Transfer, Phillipsburg. 

Wright, John R., Phillipsburg. 

Luther Van Service, Teaneck. 

Northern Valley Express, Tenafly. 

Mueller, Ralph, Union City. 


@ NEW YORK 


Carroll Moving Service, Albany. 

George’s Moving Service, Albany. 

Return Loads Bureau, Astoria, Long Island. 

Vanportation & Warehouse, Astoria, Long 
Island. 

Helfrich, Francis J., Bronx. 

Pelham Vans, Bronx. 

Ace Van Lines, Brooklyn. 

American Vanlines, Ine., Brooklyn. 

Gene-Eddie’s Vans, Brooklyn. 

Smolowitz Bros., Brooklyn. 

Stevens, Wayne C., Elmira. 

Laird’s Movers, Fairport. 

Rose Moving and Storage, Flushing. 

Caswell Van Lines, Henrietta. 

Tompkins, Sheldon, Kingston. 

White Star Transfer, Kingston. 

Sternberger Motor Corp., Long Island City. 

Suburban Fireproof Storage, New Rochelle. 

Allied Pittsburgh Warehouse & Van Co., 
New York. 

Continental Van Service, New York. 

Hortense Van Service, New York. 

Interstate Van Lines, New York. 

= Return Loads Association, New 
ork. 

National Moving & Warehouse Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Red Ball Van Lines, New York. 

Red Comet Van Lines, New York. 

Rockland Express, Nyack. 

Batterson Brothers Trucking, Rochester. 

Clancy Carting & Storage, Rochester. 

Dailey, H. E., Rochester. 

Yellow Van & Storage, The, Rochester. 

Bell Brothers, Syracuse. 

Dorschug Moving & Trucking Co., Syra- 


cuse, 

Nichols Trucking Co., Syracuse. 

Salt City Movers & Storage, Syracuse. 
Henson Truck Lines, Harry J., Waverly. 
Bly Moving & Storage, Edw., Woodside. 


@ NORTH CAROLINA 


Smith Transfer & Storage, Charlotte. 
Dailey Co., J. T., Greensboro. 
Vance Trucking Co., Henderson. 
Lipe, N. P., Hickory. 
Tanner Transfer, W. I., 


e@ OHIO 


Best Movers, Akron. 

Eason Movers, Akron. 

Snow Brothers, Akron. 

Hammond, L. L., Alliance. 

Jewell Transfer & Moving, James E 
Bellaire. 

Scott Transfer, T. A., Bellaire. 

Right Way, The, Bowling Green. 

Motor Delivery, Canton. 

Edward Freeman Russel, Celina. 


Rocky Mount. 


Burgess Movers, Cincinnati. 

Hall Moving and Storage, Cincinnati. 

Waters, G. W., Cincinnati. 

Daschner Furniture Movers, Cleveland. 

Central Storage, The, Columbus. 

Kline Transfer & Storage, H. 0O., Co- 
lumbus. 

Poston Transfer, H. F., Columbus. 

Rehl Trucking Co., Columbus. 

Swormstedt Storage & Van Co., Columbus. 

Tagg Coal & Transfer, Delaware. 

United Moving & Storage, Columbus. 

Kuehn, Otto, Dayton. 

Merchants Delivery, Marietta. 

Glencoe Transfer, Glencoe. 

Wetz Bros., Marietta. ; 

Dependable Messenger & Transfer Service, 
Marion. 

Martin, J. E., Martins Ferry. 

Mingo Transfer Corp., The, Mingo Junction. 

Norwood Transfer Co., Norwood. 

Kauser, John, Paulding. 

Piqua Transfer & Storage, Piqua. 

Lodge Bros. Transfer, St. Clairsville. 

McMillen, M. C., Shadyside. 

Proctor, Frank C., Sidney. 

Sidney Truck & Storage, Sidney. 

Stafford Transfer & Storage Co., The Ora, 
Springfield. 

Von Kaenel, Paul, Strasburg. 

Obert, Karl, Toledo. 

Rymers & Sons, A. D., Toledo. 

Thompson’s Transfer, Washington C. H. 

Koons, Arthur L., Westerville. 

American Transfer & Storage, Tulsa. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 


Union Transfer Co. of Allentown, Allen- 
town. 

Pursell, Margaret A., Bethlehem. 

West Motor Freight, Boyertown. 

Dull’s Transfer and Storage? Connellsville. 

Bennett Storage & Carting, J. H., Erie. 

George Papson’s Transfer, Greensburg. 

Diamond Transfer and Storage, New 
Kensington. 

Fox Transfer, New Kensington. 

Shaw’s Transfer, New Kensington. 

Apple Moving & Storage Co., Philadelphia. 

Bell, J. D., Philadelphia. 

Good Moving & Storage, Philadelphia. 

Victory Storage Company, Philadelphia. 

Wright, John R., Phillipsburg. 

East End Trucking, Pittsburgh. : 

Pittsburgh Warehouse and Van Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 

Shadyside Transfer & Storage, Pittsburgh. 

Sober’s Transfer, Pittsburgh. 

Maurer’s Express, Reading. 

Blackledge Trucking, E. T., Scranton. 

Boushell Carrier, Inc., Stroudsburg. 

Anderson, Harry 8., Washington. 

Smith, George B., West Chester. 

York Van & Storage, York. 

@ RHODE ISLAND 

Brown & Company, Providence 

@ SOUTH CAROLINA 

Parrish Dray Line, Inc., Sumter. 

@ SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buboltz, Al, Transfer, Sioux Falls. 
Parker Transfer & Storage, Sioux Falls. 
Strahon Transportation, Sioux Falls. 
Skinner Transfer & Storage Co., Watertown. 
Vanderhule Transfer & Storage, Yankton. 


@ TENNESSEE 


Ferguson Transfer, Johnson City. 

Park City Storage & Transfer, Knoxville. 
Ellis Moving Co., Nashville. 

Shaff Transfer & Storage Co., Nashville. 


@ TEXAS 

Velvin Transfer Company, Henderson, 
e@ VERMONT 

Ruskin The Mover, Bennington. 

e@ VIRGINIA 


Dunean’s Transfer, Alexandria. 

Martin Transfer & Storage, Richmond. 

Shelburne Transfer & Storage Corp., J. C., 
Richmond. 


@ WEST VIRGINIA 


Cooper Transfer & Storage, Berkeley. 

Aliff Transfer, Bluefield. 

Lovejoy Transfer, Chelyan. 

Moore, Charles Lewis, Gassaway. 

Curtis Transfer, Huntington. 

Gossett Transfer & Storage Company, L. D., 
Huntington. 

Myers Transfer & Storage, Huntington. 

Spear and Spear, Huntington. 

Games, Albert E., Moundsville. 

Still, Luther B., Sistersville. 

Starck, John, Weirton. 

Dickman Transfer, C. J., Wheeling. 

Foose & Co., W. S., Wheeling. 

Miller Transfer & Storage, J. E., Wheeling. 

Warwood Transfer Company, Wheeling. 

Hogan Storage & Transfer, Williamson. 
WISCONSIN 

Yard Bros. Transfer & Storage, Janesville. 

Schultz Transfer, Wm., Madison. 

Badger Cartage, Milwaukee. 

Ervin’s Van Service, Milwaukee. 

Georges Van & Storage Co., Milwaukee. 

Main Express & Storage, Milwaukee. 

National Van Lines, Milwaukee. 

Walter’s Express and Storage, Milwaukee. 

Sorensen, Rudolph, Racine. 

Superior & Duluth Transfer, Superior. 

Orr Transfer & Storage, Waukesha. 

Capitol Moving and Storage, West Allis, 

City Express & Moving, West Allis, 

Elliott’s Express, West Allis, 
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For One Thing — It’s 
PERFECT SHIPPING 


the year ‘round 


Shippers are doing their utmost to get their prod- 
ucts to customers without damage and in the 
shortest time possible. MERCHANTS has its 
shoulder to that same wheel. 

Our old time customers—and a large per cent 
of our shippers have been with us a long time— 


will tell you that MERCHANTS has long been 


working for Better—and still Better—Shipping. 
That starts with the boss’ office and continues on 
through every department—particularly those 
most important of all in "Perfect Shipping," the 
men on the docks and road equipment. 


So, when you ship from, to, or through this ter- 
ritory, try MERCHANTS. 


MERCHANTS MOTOR FREIGHT, Inc# 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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GUNS 
INTO WEAPONS 


A gun is only a gun, lying in a crate on the ship- 
ping room floor. It becomes a weapon when it is 
placed in the hands of a fighting man. 


To help get it there quickly—safely is our job. 
Over 75% of our traffic consists of war freight— 
much of it rushed to ships waiting to join convoys 
bound for the fighting fronts. 


In one sense, Highway Transportation is also a 
fighting front. We fight to keep equipment in shape 
and rolling. We fight mis-routing, losses and damage. 
We train our men in proper loading, to save both 
equipment and freight. An 18-man Conservation De- 
partment promotes safe driving and freight handling. 
Posters in every one of our 80 terminals remind our 
6,000 workers of proper packing practices. 


We cooperate with our customers in the safe, 
efficient handling of. freight. Just one example of 
such cooperation is the folder HOW TO SAVE SPACE, 
SAVE CARGO which we have prepared. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Write today: Advertising De- 
partment, Associated Transport, Inc., 1775 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT 


INC, 
Highway Transportation From New England to the Gulf 


Executive Offices 
New York City 


Divisional Offices 
Charlotte, N. C.— Hartford, Conn. 





Right at Your Factory Door 


HEN the Japs struck at Pearl 

Harbor, the Air Express system of 
the United States was by far the great- 
est in the world. 
Built during years of peace, it required 
no conversion for war. It was ready to go! 
Now, as then, Air Express provides in- 
dustry with a vast network of skyways 
over which to move critical material at 
a speed of three miles a minute. 


For the manufacturer, it’s almost like 


having the entire nation right at his fac- 
tory door—no supplier or sub-contractor 


can be far away with this fastest form of 
delivery. 


It serves every U. S. industrial town and 
city, and more than 60 foreign countries 
—either direct or by rapid Air-Rail con- 
nections, with schedules that are figured 
in hours instead of days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thou- 
sands of war plants, with vital shipments 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY — as soon as shipment is ready — to 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — to 
conserve valuable space. Ask for our “War- 
time Wall Chart”—an illustrated guide for sim- 
plified preparation of Air Express shipments. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION °¢ 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


that prevent production tie-ups, break 
industrial bottlenecks and keep men on 
the job. 


TODAY, Air Express also works hand in 
hand with the Army and Navy Air Trans- 
port services, to supply our fighting 
fronts throughout. the world. 


TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the 
globe in friendly commerce, and will 


bring all foreign markets to the doorstep 
of American business. 


Gels there HRST 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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He’s carrying more loads, bigger loads . . . and carrying them farther. Doing a 
wonderful job, too, in spite of all handicaps. 

You can help him. Not necessarily because you’re philanthropic, but because it’s 
to your own interests to lend a hand. It’s only good business to help your railroad 
shipments go. through undamaged . . . to prevent waste of materials, manpower, 
machinery, time and shipping facilities. 

You can help tremendously merely by using better corrugated shipping boxes 
. . . boxes that are sturdier, stronger, better engineered to stand up under longer 
hauls, heavier loads, and handling by inexperienced men. 

The few extra pennies in original cost will soon be dwarfed by month after month 
savings. You can prove that to your own satisfaction by writing the H & D Package 
Laboratory. Learn what has been done for others, what can be done for you. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE Ysp AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


YOU CAN USE THESE FREE “TEXT-BOOKLETS"' 


Whatever you ship, wherever you ship it, you will find 
pages of helpful information in this “refresher-course”’ 
in packaging. Get free copies now for all key men in 
your distribution departments. Write ... 


HINDE 8 DAUCH, Executive Offices: 


4321 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


FACTORIES ~ in Baltimore @ Boston © Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @® Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 


Hoboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal ®@ Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio ©@ Toronto 
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This month—“PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH”’—and every month on 
the Lackawanna is dedicated to serve America’s all-out drive for Victory. 
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Photo: Courtesy Swift & Company 


SPEEDING THE 
WARTIME MOVEMENT 
OF MEAT 


Even before we entered the war, over four and 





a half million pounds of meat were delivered 
to the New York City market alone, every 
day. These movements have been tremen- 
dously increased by meat shipments to our 
armed services and our allies. Today, as in 


the past, a considerable part of this traffic 
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through modern terminals. And in these days 
of increasing food shortages, dependable freight 


service is more important than ever in our drive 





for Victory. 
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HASTE) MAKES WASTE! 


It may have been true once upon a time, but 
America’s railroads these days are proving 
beyond question that a step-up in pace does 


not necessarily mean a let-up in efficiency! 


We of the ‘‘ North Western,” for example, are 
routing, handling and moving millions of tons 


more freight than ever before... and with 
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fewer cars! Yet we’re setting a sensational 
year-round record for ‘‘Perfect Shipping and 
Careful Handling.” 


And every one of our nearly 32,000 employes 
is determined to maintain this record. That is 
why you, as a shipper, can be sure that every 


piece of freight routed over our lines will be 


**handled with care.”’ 


to help solve your wartime transpor- 
tation problems, the “North Western” 
has experienced representatives in key 
cities throughout the country. And we 
invite you to call on them at any time 
you need assistance. 


Good Packing, Secure Loading and 
Careful Handling Protect America’s 
Production. 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN LINE 
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F.C. HOGUE 
General Traffic Manager 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Rio Grande Bldg., 1531 Stout St., Denver 


Around the Clock .. . 


Careful handling month In, month out, 
with modern equipment. ..is Rio Grandes 


Perfect Shipping Pledge! -Rio-Grande 
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Ry before Pearl Harbor, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad be- 
gan to set new records in moving 
freight. Those records, we are glad to 
acknowledge, were made possible 
because of the splendid cooperation 
of shippers in prompt loading and 
unloading to keep our cars moving. 


Today, our responsibilities are im- 
measurably greater. Yet, with the con- 
tinued help of our shipper friends, 
we have been able to handle every 


task an all-out war has presented. 


While 1942 was the heaviest traffic 
year the B&O has ever had, 1943 
brings even harder tasks. During this 
year, every minute, every man, every 
mile must count as never before. We 
know the shippers realize this and, 
with their-assistance, we are sure we 
will be able to carry out any job Uncle 
Sam gives us. 


And we of the B&O agree with Mr. Jack, 
Director of the “Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign” that “never before has perfect 


shipping been so vital to the country.” 


R. B. WHITE, President 


BALTIMORE & OHIO Rahoad 
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Perfect Distribution 


CAREFUL HANDLING is the established principle of the strategically located 
warehouses and terminals associated with 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Lexington 2-1126 


271 MADISON AVE. 


In order to render unexcelled storage, re- 
ceiving, reshipping service by rail, truck or 
water the warehouses listed have joined for the 
purpose of perfecting their facilities and offer- 
ing the warehouse clientele unusual advantages 
and the convenience of negotiating through our 
permanent office in New York, directed by 
H. J. Lushbaugh. 


Information as to rates or any other particulars 
regarding any of the member houses individually 
or collectively can be procured promptly by 


phone or wire at our expense. 


This set-up was welcomed and is now patron- 
ized by a large number of national distributors 


with definite satisfaction. 


The responsibility of a warehouse is a factor 
frequently overlooked. The firms listed were 
chosen not only because of their location and 
facilities, but their integrity and reliability to 
perform all obligations faithfully and completely. 





INC. 


H. J. LUSHBAUGH, Mv MGR. 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WHSES., INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WHSES,, ING. 


Chicago Kansas City Los Angeles 


CLEVELAND STORAGE GOMPANY, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. | 


Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN DOCK CORPORATION 


Detroit, Mich. j 


LEIGHT TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


Green Bay, Wisc. 


OVERLAND TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


HANSEN STORAGE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WEST MICHIGAN DOCK & MKT. CORP, 


Muskegon, Mich. 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., INC. 


Portland, Oregon 


We invite your inquiries regarding WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING — COOLER 
ROOM STORAGE — U. S. CUSTOMS AND STATE BONDED SPACE — COLD STORAGE (Available 
at Los Angeles and Muskegon only) — STEVEDORING (Waterfront Terminals with ample dockage 
located at Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Detroit and Muskegon). 


& Secure ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY Through e 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS 
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The handling executive confronted with the 
problem of moving an increasing volume of 
materials—quickly and economically—will 
find his solution in the Fork Truck-’Trackless 
Train” system. 

In the system the fork truck handles and 
stacks. while “The Trackless Train” performs 
the hauling operation. The correlation of the 
two results in a smooth, efficient and economi- 
cal handling program. 

1. HANDLE: A Mercury “Jeep,” Sit-Down 
Center Control Fork Truck unloads box cars, 
depositing the pallet loads on waiting trailers. 


MERCUR 


Move a Larger Volume... Aaator 





MANUFACTURING CO. stz4s. natste street, cHicaco, 11. 


FORK TRUCK-“TRACKLESS TRAIN” SYSTEM 


2. HAUL: When trailers are loaded a Mer- 
cury “Tug” Electric Tractor hauls the train to 
its destination. The train is equivalent to from 
20 to 30 individual truck loads. The tractor, 
being a separate unit, works continuously, 
never idle for loading or unloading. And as 
“The Trackless Train” has no fixed path, it 
may travel anywhere that necessity dictates. 
3. STACK. Upon the train’s arrival at its des- 
tination the tractor is uncoupled and sent on 
its way. A Mercury “Jeep” unloads the trail- 
ers, stacking the pallet loads to ceiling heights. 


eo 
i For detailed in- 

TRACTORS % 

TRAILERS J Mercury. Trucks, 
' 
i 


formation on 


Tractors, and 


LIFT TRUCKS 


Trailers, write 


for catalog. 
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They Dout Waut du 
Perfect Shipping Month 


Saving materials, transportation and manpower doesn’t fit in with 
Axis plans for extending their “New Order.” Perfect Shipping in 


April or any other month will be bad news for them. 


But, like all of America’s railroaders, we on the Missouri Pacific 
Lines are determined to maintain the safe, dependable transpor- 
tation so essential to America’s victory. Our equipment, facilities 
and manpower must be used to the maximum of their capacity 
and efficiency, every possible effort made to eliminate loss or 


damage to freight. 


As always, we will support the Perfect Shipping and Careful 
Handling Campaign in April, but the goal we're 
really aiming for is Perfect Shipping Every Month. 


EIN 
Vex WoW mone THAN EVER, A SERVICE TST a 
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The American Red Cross urgently needs YOUR Moral Help... 
YOUR Money... YOUR Time ...and YOUR Blood. 















Rock 
Island 





Victory speeds out of the night 


To lonely watchers it may seem just another train speeding through the night. 


Just another train? Hardly! Today there’s no such thing on the ROCK ISLAND LINES right-of-way. For our 
trains haul the products essential to victory; carry, too, the men who fight so that some day the nations of 
the world may be at peace. 


This has been our job ever since the call “To Arms!” was sounded—and will be our job until America’s 
foes are vanquished. Battles are still to be fought — battles on the transportation front no less than battles 
on some far-distant alien shore. 


But courage and resourcefulness were ever American traits. They help our fighting forces to overcome the 
enemy, just as they help the railroads to do the seemingly impossible in transporting vital man power 
and the equally vital materials of war. And of great help, too, is the splendid cooperation of patrons. 


That train speeding through the night is a harbinger of the peace that is to come. Whether or not it 
carries the ROCK ISLAND symbol means little—all of America’s railroads are united in this war-to-the-finish. 
We of the ROCK ISLAND are happy that we are privileged to have a part. 


Victory will speed out of the night . . . into a dawn of peace. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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That's the aim of the 
Reading every day of every month 
of every year. In today's emergency, 
when every moment counts for so 
much, the Reading is more than ever 
mindful of its responsibility in meet- 
ing the highest standard of shipping 


service at all times. 


The Reading is geared to the Nation's 
Wartime transportation needs. Its 


freight traffic representatives con- 


PERFECT SHIPPING 
12 Months a Year 


centrate on expediting freight and 
advising and counseling shippers and 
receivers in their wartime transpor- 


tation problems. 


When you have a traffic problem, 
call in a Reading representative— 


he will be glad to help you. 


Offices in principal cities. General 
Office—Reading Terminal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


READING RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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It’s teamwork precision that can make every month a Perfect 
Shipping and Careful Handling Month... the teamwork of 
shippers and railroads. That great progress has been made to- 
ward that goal during the period of greatest production and 
greatest freight traffic in history is a wonderful tribute to the 
effectiveness of coordination. Great Northern Railway not only 
is proud of the traffic volume records it established during 
1942, but also is proud of the careful handling, expedited trans- 
portation and safe delivery which have characterized the united 


efforts of Great Northern men. 
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War time emergencies 


‘ oo have not marred our record of 





careful handling 


C&EI traffic for 1943 is breaking all 
previous records... freight ...express 
...mail... passenger... everything but 
our enviable Loss and Damage Claim 
record. With every bit of rolling stock 
... with every facility being utilized as 
never before, still, C & El is keeping its 
loss and damage claims below 2 of one 
per cent of freight revenue. 

Credit for this “near-perfect” score 
in handling must be shared with those 
shippers who notify us of their re- 
quirements in advance... who pack 
and load their shi pments to provide 
ample protection and utilize all space 
or weight capacity ...and who unload 


and release cars without delay. 


C & E IT Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
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1. Experienced packers prepare your effects for moving. Clean " 
materials and containers are furnished. Special covers, pads equipment Washiny 
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and other safeguards are provided for protection against haz- * Bradent 
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All vans are designed exclusively for furniture moving. They portation by bonded , aha 

are company owned and operated. trained long distance fest, P: 
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Our Home Office is in daily contact with drivers—who must 
observe all Federal and State regulations and United's high 
standard of responsibility. 
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Regardless of the distance you move, the same driver who 
loads your property delivers it to your new home—another 
example of United's "undivided responsibility.” 


Agents’ warehouses in all principal cities provide dependable 
fireproof storage facilities. 


Responsible insurance protection provided on all ship- 
ments. 
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All operations under strict supervision of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Alabama Highway Express, Inc., 913 N. 
6th. Tel. 3-0081 
Anniston—Ledbetter Transfer Co., 631 Noble. Tel. 403 
Florence—Johnson Transfer Co., 118% E. College St. 
Tel. Florence 35 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix—Arrow Van & Storage, 415 8. Ist. Tel. 3-5197 
Tucson—The City Transfer Co., 721 N. 3rd. Tel. 770 
ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville—Red Ball Trf. & Stg. Co., 118 W. Moun- 
tain St. Tel. 496 

Ft. Smith—Black & White Transfer Co., 915 N. ‘‘A’”’ 
St. Tel. 4100 

Hot Springs—Hot Springs Tfr. Co., 517 Broadway. 
Tel. 1108 


Little Rock—Merchants Tfr. & Whse. Co., 117 E. 2nd. 


Tel. 4-0216 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley—Berkeley Tfr. & Stg. Co., 2750 Adeline. Tel. 
Berkeley 3123 
los Angeles—Fidelity Van & Stge. Co., 1836 Arapa- 
hoe. Tel. Prospect 4101 
Oakland—Palace Van & Stg. Co., 3630 Grove St. Tel. 
Humboldt 5400 
Palo Alto—Atlas Transfer Co., 355 College. Tel. 21975 
Pasadena—Crown Tfr. & Stg. Co., 45 So. Arroyo Park- 
way. Tel. RY 1-6959 (L.A.) 
Sacramento—Western Van & Stg. Co., 1808 22nd St. 
Tel. Main 5-3001 . 
San Diego-—Triangle Tfr. & Stg. Co., 903 K Street. 
Tel. Franklin 1295 
San Francisco—Pierce-Rodolph Stg. Co., 1450 Eddy 
St. Tel. West 0828 
COLORADO 











































































¥ Denver—Johnson Mov. & Stg. Co., 221 Broadway. Tel. 
Pearl 2433 
LaJunta—Hubbard’s Tfr. & Stg. Co., 106 West Ist St. 
Lamar—Cornelius Tfr. & Stg. Co., 102 N. 4th St. 
Tel. 406 
Pueblo—Acorn Stg. & Tfr. Co., 300 So. Main. Tel. 
6070-W 
Rocky Ford—Jackson Tfr. & Stg. Co., 201 N. 9th St. 
Tel. 202 
CONNECTICUT 
er- Hartford—Geo. E. Dewey Co., 325 Trumbell. Tel. 2-4450 
New Haven—Bellin & Powell, 25 Columbus. Tel. 8-9110 
Stamford—Sabini’s, 177 Pacific Street. Tel. 4-6109 
of ELAWARE 
Wilmington—Safeway Storage Co., 101 N. Justison St. 
Tel. Wil. 2-7857 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—American Stg. Co., 2801 Georgia 
Ave. Tel. Adams 1450 
FLORIDA 

Bradenton & Sarasota—Sarasota Tfr. & Stg. Co., P. O. 

Box 1126. Tel. 7549 
Jacksonville—Delcher Bros. Mov. & Stg. Co., 262 River- 

nS- side Ave. Tel. 5-0140 
St. Petersburg—Ace Transfer Co., 325 9th St., So. Tel. 


5577 

led Tallahassee—Harrell Tfr. & Stg. Co., Box 655. Tel. 
1099 

West Palm Beach—Daniels & Son Tfr. & Stg., 312 6th. 


Tel. 8797 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Cherry Tfr. & Stg. Co., 23 Pine St., N. E. 
Tel. Main 6660 

Augusta—Nilson Motor Express ? Main Office: Walter- 

Savannah—Nilson Motor Express § boro, S. C. 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington—Oesch ‘Tfr. Co., Madison & Mills Sts. 
Tel. 4733 

Chicago—Fernstrom Fireproof Whse., 3547 Montrose 
Ave. Tel. Irving 6074 

Collinsville—Willoughby Mov. & Trucking Co., 405 
W. Main. Tel. Main 167 

Edwardsville—Buckles Tfr. & Whse. Co., 110 E. Col- 
lege. Tel. Main 3 

Macomb—McLean’s Delivery Service, 431-33 North 
Campbell 

Moline—Knight Tfr. & Stg., 1723 3rd. Tel. Mol-720 

Oakland—Pierson Transfer, Inc. 

Peoria—W. H. Koch Transfer Company. Tel. 7-793 

Quinev—Hannibal-Quiney Truck Lines 

Rockford—Gitchell Tfr. Co., 111 W. Winnebago 

Springfield—Chas. B. Williams Transfer, 108 So. 
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2nd. Tel. 5132 
INDIANA 
Evansville—Service Tfr. Co., 1400 S. Bedford Ave. 
Tel. 25047 
Indianapolis—Rosner Tfr. & Stg. Co., 823 N. Senate 
Ave. Tel. Lincoln 8346 
Terre Haute—Conrad Tfr. Co., 932 Ohio St. 
IOWA 


Council Bluffs—Walt’s Van & Stg. Co., 210 13th St. 
West Burlington—Orchard es Line, 117 Broadway 
Ss 


Emporia-—Fieming-Choate Tfr. & Stg. Co., 12-16 W. 
5th. Tel. 53 

Garden City—Near Tfr. Co., 102 N. Main. Tel. 202 
Hutchinson—Central Warehouse, 229 E. 3rd. Tel. 366 
Manhattan—Reliable Tfr. & Stg., 414 S. 5th. Tel. 3374 
Newton—Fogley & Son Transportation Co., 729 Old 

Main St. Tel. 560 

Topeka—Hasty Cab Tfr. Co., 1029 Kansas. Tel. 3-3266 
Wichita—LeKron & Woodring Stg., 213 S. Santa Fe 


St. Tel. 4-1331 
KENTUCKY 
Frankfort—Perkins Tfr. Lines, 417 High St. Tel. 62 
Louisville—V. D. Morgan Van Service & Stg. Co., 823 
W. Main St. Tel. Wabash 8942 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria—Sunshine Tfr., Lee & Harris. Tel. 622 
Baton Rouge—Geo. W. Garig Transfer, 1109 Highland 
lafayette —Barras Tfr. Lines, 900 Cameron St. Tel. 
866-2256 
Monroe Sunshine Tfr., Texas & Mopac Crossing. Tel. 
5503 
New Orleans—H. G. Bauer Moving & Stg., 331 Char- 


~,. res St. Tel. Magnolia 1549 
Shreveport—Herrin Tfr. & Whse., 1305 Marshall. Tel. 
a 
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P MAINE 
ortland—Linneken Moving, 27 Portland. Tel. 2-6551 
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MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Strippy Stg. & Mov. Co., 106 McPhail St. 
Tel. Gilmor 5700 
MASSACHUSETTS 
New Bedford—A. D. McMullen Co., 304 Kempton St. 
Tel. 38-0904 
Pittsfield—Pittsfield Yellow Cab Package Del., 99 New 
West St. 
Springfield—Contact Hartford, Conn., agent 
MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek—Lafler Moving, 55 Riverside. Tel. 2-4231 
Detroit—Cadillac Stg., 12th at Tuxedo. Tel. TO-8-9400 
Grand Rapids—Shank Stg., 19 LaGrave. Tel. 8-1531 
Jackson—Jackson Stg. & Trucking, 531 Liberty. Tel. 633 
Kalamazoo—Ransler Transfer, 703 W. North St. 
MINNESOTA 
Bemidji—Midnite Express, 205 Park. Tel. 787-W 
Crookston—Midnite Express, 321 N. Main. Tel. 151-J 
Detroit Lakes—Midnite Express, Lots 21 & 27. Tiel. 18-J 
Duluth—Midnite Express, 425 Lake. Tel. Melrose 6636 
Minneapolis & St. Paul—Mohawk Trf. & Stg. Co., 507 
9th Ave., So. Tel. Bridgeport 8778 
MISSO } 
Boonville—F. E. Boehm Transfer Line, 901 3rd St. 
Carthage—Hancock Tfr. Co., 331 Howard S. Tel. 3415 
Jefferson City—O. J. Bernskoetter, 1510 McCarty St. 
Joplin—Tri-State Motor Lines, 4th St. & Maiden Lane. 
Tel. 4800, L. D. 3 
Hannibal—Hannibal-Quiney Truck Lines, 2861 Market 
St. Tel. 648 
Kansas City—Southside Tfr., 6244 Troost. Tel. Jack- 
son 8800 
Poplar Bluff—Robertson Truck Lines, 520 Cedar St. 
St. Joseph—Smallwood Tfr. & Stg. Co., 315 N. 3rd. 
Tel. 2-8200 
St. Louis—Sloan’s Mov. & Stg. Co., 1167 Hodiamont 
Ave. Tel. Delmar 3500 
Springfield—Sanders Tfr. & Stg., 1528 N. Main. Tel. 


3-5388 
MONTANA 
Billings—Billings Stg. & Whse. Co., 202-216 N. 21st 
St. Tel. 2572 
Butte—Kitto’s Transfer & Storage, 700 E. Front St. 
Tel. 3311 
Havre—United Tfr. & Stg. Co., 409 Ist St. (Covers 
Great Falls, Glasgow) 
Helena—Brent’s Mov. & Stg., 8 Jackson. Tel. 2021-W 
Missoula—Cater Transfer & Storage Co. 


NEBRASKA 

North Platte—Baker Tfr. & Stg., 209 N. Dewey. Tel. 602 
NEVADA 

Reno—Pearl Upson Tfr. & Stg.. 2nd & East. Tel. 3582 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Coneord—-Tony A. Lamy, 22 Alliston St. Tel. 2174 
NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic Citv—Capitol Furniture & Stg., 900 Atlantic. 
Tel. 4-0409 

Newark—Vanderhoof-Lafavette Whses., 392 7th Ave. 
Tel. Humboldt 3-1666 

Trenton—Pierce Van Lines, 800 Franklin St. Tel. 


38-4542 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Berger Terminal & Whse., 314 N. Ist. 
Tel. 2-2890 
— Abe Williams Whse. & Truck Terminal, 113 
y. Ast St. 
Hobbs—Hobbs Transfer & Storage, Box 771. Tel. 76 
Las Vegas—Hayward’s Tfr. Co., 427 Railroad Ave. 
Santa Fe—Mac’s Tfr. & Stg. Co., 602 Cerrillos Rd. 
Tel. 2160 
Silver City—Hann Tfr. & Coal, So. Bullard St. Tel. 171 
NEW YOR 


Albany—McArdle & Casazza, 2 Park. Tel. 4-3105 

Batavi =a Trucking Co., 39 Center St. Tel. 
635 19-W 

ee gre Mollen Tfr. & Stg. Co., 58 Wall St. 
Tel. 4-1939 

Buffalo—Geo. J. Cook, Inc., 343 Parkdale Ave. Tel. 
Lincoln 6660 

Hornell—Murphy Trucking, 33 Davenport St. Tel. 475 

Jamestown—D & H Motor Freight Co., 417 Charles St. 

New York—Santini Bros., Inec., 11 W. 42nd St. Tel. 
PEnna 6-6601 

Rochester—Sam Gottry Carting Co., 47 Parkway. Tel. 
Glenwood 646 

Utica—Broad Street Warehouse, 700 Broad St. Tel. 


2-3161 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck—Midnite Express, 12th Main. Tel. 2133 
Carrington—Midnite Express, 165 llth Ave. Tel. 44-W 
Devils Lake—Midnite Express. 
Fargo—Midnite Express, 314 N. P. Ave Tel. 4211. 
Grand Forks—Midnite Express, 123 N. 7th St. Tel. 933 
Jamestown—Midnite Express, 301 3rd St. Tel. &85-W 
Minot—Midnite Express, 503 4th, N. E. Tel. 1600 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham—I. M. Hill Tfr., 1904 W. Markham Ave. 
Tel. X-1121 
High Point—City Tfr. & Stg. Co., 145 W. High St. 
Tel. 2325 
Se -Disher Tfr. & Stg., 115 W. 3rd. Tel. 
6179 
Wilmington—Gardner Tfr. & Stg., 416 North Front 
OHIO 





Alliance —H. P. Miller, 102 Hartshorn. Tel. 8655 and 

7027 

Cleveland—United Van Lines, Inc., 2017 Superior Via- 
duct. Tel. Main 3100 

Columbus—Eastwood Stg. Co., 1500 Eastwood Ave. 
Tel. Ev-8919 

Dayton- ; Theodore Kuehn Movers. 223 E. 2nd. Tel. HE- 
iy. 


Lancaster—Lancaster Tfr. & Stg. Co., 408 E. Mul- 
berry St. Tel. Lancaster 77 

Marietta-—Westside Tfr. & Stg., 311 Gilman. Tel. 899 

Portsmouth—Roby Pitts Tfr., 1813 Williams. Tel. 1018 

Springfield—Rollins Trf., 421 Washington. Tel. 2-1311 

Toledo—Toledo Van & Stg. Co., 934 Dorr St. Tel. 
Adams 9258 

— Putnam Transfer & Stg. Co., 456 Putnam 
t. 


OREGON 
Portland—Oregon Transfer Co., 1238 N. W. Glisan 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore—Echols Tfr. & Stg., 200 E. Main, N. E. 
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EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. 





Duncan—Fred Marsh Truck Lines, 710 8S. 9th St. 
Oklahoma City—Warren ‘rf. & Stg. Co., 1524 W. 
Main. Tel. 2-1151 
ryor—Qualls Tfr. & Stg. Co. Tel. 222 
Sapulpa—Red Ball Tfr. & Stg. Co., 611 So. Main St. 
Tel. 10, LD-3 
Tulsa—Reliable Transfer & Storage Co., 301 East First 
St. Tel. 3-6271 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona—Drenning Delivery Service, 2300 N. Branch 


Ave. 

Bethlehem—Lazarus Twentieth Century Stg., 216 North- 
ampton Ave. Tel. 6-1106 

Allentown—Lazarus Twentieth Century Stg. Tel. 5443 

Blairsville—E. H. Bergman & Sons, 341 N. Walnut St. 
Tel. 200 

Bristol—Chas. W. Buntin Express, 570 Otter St. Tel. 
Bristol 9930 

Erie—Ben F. Fields, 2208 Raspberry St. Tel. 24-041 

Hazelton—Alto Trucking Co., Winters & Waven Ave. 

Landsdale—Landsdale-Philadelphia Express, 302 Dor- 
stine St. Tel. Lansdale 844 

Philadelphia—Quaker Storage Co., 2501 Germantown 
Ave. Tel. Sagamore 2020 

Pittsburgh—Tuubert Tfr. & Stg. Co., 1009 Bidwell St. 
Tel. Cedar 0453 

Reading—O’Brien’s Delivery Service, 3rd & Green- 
wich Sts. Tel. 4-8342 

Scranton—Cadden’s Mov. & Stg. Co., 618 Beach St. 
Tel. 3-7881 

Harrisburg—H. A. Hartman & Son, 537 N. Front St. 
Tel. 9828 

Wilkes-Barre—State Tfr., 618 S. Main. Tel. 3-0159 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence—Paquin’s Stg. Whse., 42 Westfield. Tel. 
Plantation 2121-22 

Westerly—Thomas H. Collings, 13 Spruce St. Tel. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Walterboro-—Nilson Motor Express (Branch Offices in 
Charleston and Columbia, S. C., and Augusta and 
Savannah, Ga.). Communicate with Home Office 
in Walterboro, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen—Shafer Transport, Ince. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattancoga—Main Street Transfer & Stg., 1512 Mar- 
ket St. Tel. 6-4946 
ae Fireproof Stg. & Van., 201 Randolph, Tel. 
-~ Ji. 
Memphis—Armstrong Trf., 280 Poplar, Tel. 8-2161 
Nashville—The Covert Mov. & Stg., 129 8th, Tel. 5-2625 
TEXAS 


Abilene—W. T. Wilson Tfr. & Stg. Co., 858 N. Ist 
St. Tel. 3284 

Amarillo—Panhandle Tfr., 415 N. Taylor, Tel. 5167 

Austin—Patton Tfr., 411 Chicon, P. O. Box 951 

Beaumont—Terminal Whse. & Stg. Co., 1001 Pearl 
St. Tel. 3362 

Big Springs—Big Springs Tfr., 107 Runnels, Tel. 

Brownwood—Jack Pitts Tfr. & Stg., 707 3rd, Tel. 

Dallas—Bryan Peak Tr., 1617 N. Peak, Tel. 8-1485 

El Paso——Buckner Trf., 517 W. San Antonio, Tel. 
Main 64 

Gainesville—Tanner Furniture Co., East California St. 

Galveston—R. S. Loveless Tfr. Co., 5513 Q St. 

Greenville—Frank Wolfe’s Bonded Warehouse 

Houston—W. R. Smith Tfr. Co., 1013 N. San Jacinto 
St. Tel. Preston 2101 

Longview—Velvin Tfr. Co., 212% N. Center St. Tel. 
396 

Lubbock—Armstrong Whse. & Ttr. Co., 702 Texas 
Ave. Tel. 1986 

McAllen—McAllen Bonded Whse., 101 N. 20th. Tel. 241 

McKinney—0O. F. Foster Tfr., 1007 W. Erwin. Tel. 
208. 

San Angelo—City Tfr. & Stg. Co., 136 W. Twohig 
St. Tel. 550 

Port Arthur—J. Imhoff & Sons, 7th St. & Ft. 
Worth. Tel 36. 

San_ Antonio—L. W. Culver Stg. & Tfr. Co., 613 
Erie Ave. Tel. Garfield 8291 

Sweetwater—A. L. Trowbridge Tfr., 300 West Broadway 

Temple—Tom Gray Tfr. Co., 210 8S. Main St. 

Texarkana—Carmack Tfr., 117 State Line, Tel. 917 

Waco—W. M. Kelly Tfr. & Stg. Co. 

Waxahachie—Moffetts Transportation, 300 Ferris Ave. 

Wichita Falls—C. & S. Transportation, 1307 Indiana 

UTAH 





Cedar City—Jos. J. Milne Trucking, 438 S. Main St. 
Salt Lake City—Keyser Moving & Stg. Co., 328 W. 
2nd St. Tel. 5-5329 
VIRGINIA 
Danville—DuBose Transfer, 119 Watson, Tel. 3043 
Harrisonburg—J. S. Denton & Sons, Court Square. 
Petersburg—T. W. Mayton Tfr. Tel. 2914. 
—— Lawrence Tfr. & Stg., 1302 Tazewell Ave. 
fel. 7107 
Staunton—J. C. Boward’s Truck Line, P. O. Box 293 


Tel. 596 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—City Tfr. & Stg. Co., 219 Terry Ave., N. 
Tel. Main 3043 
Spokane—Cater Tfr. & Stg. Co., 12lst & Madison 
Sts. Tel. Main 3285 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield Aliff Tfr. Co., 300 Rogers St. Tel. 355 
Charleston—J. L. Birch Tfr. & Stg. Co., 108 Wyom- 
ing. Tel. 25-233 
Clarksburg—A. R. Carmichael Tfr., East Ohio, Tel. 929 
Fairmont—Ray Thomas Tfr. & Stg., 206 Merchant, 
Tel. 340 
Logan—Logan Tfr. Co. Tel. 1000 
Morgantown—O. J. White Tfr., 1127 University, Tel. 


3211 
WISCONSIN 

Eau _ Claire—Sioux Stg. & Forwarding Co., 113-119 
S. Dewey. Tel. 4719 

Madison—Feick Tfr. & Stg. Co., 2087 Atwood Ave. 
Tel. Badger 1377 

Milwaukee—Michael J. Kortsch Mov. & Stg. Co., 
2058 N. Summit St. Tel. Lakeside 3011 

i : WYOMING 

Casper—Castledine Tfr. & Stg. Co., 147 N. Wolcott. 
Tel. 2296 

Cheyenne—Midwest Tfr. & Stg., 1512 O’Neill, Tel. 4767 
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T takes more than men and machines... 

more than courage and skill to do a job 

in the all-out effort in which the Nation is 

engaged. It takes supplies ... in boxes, 

crates, sacks, barrels .. . all kinds of sup- 

plies .. . plenty of them in the right place 
at the right moment. 


That’s a simple but tremendously im- 
portant fact to all of us connected with the 
business of shipping. That’s why, when 
we’re engaged in a national emergency, 
“perfect shipping” is more than a desir- 
able goal... it’s an outright necessity. It 
saves vital materials, man-power and 
transportation facilities. 


Let’s not forget also that “perfect ship- 
ping” depends upon “perfect teamwork.” 


Careful packing is essential to fast, secure 
loading . . . both mean better, safer and 
more rapid delivery. And, to all of you con- 
nected with shipping we, as a railroad, 
pledge our very best! 


We feel sure this spirit is shared by the 
packers, shippers and receivers upon 
whom we depend so much. That is the co- 
operative ““American Way”... the way 
free industry solves mutual problems. 


If you have a problem connected with shipping 
perhaps we can be of assistance. Just get in touch 
with our nearest representative or with George 
W. Wood, Freight Traffic Manager, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


‘= 
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Perfect Shipping Month 


In nearly everything that is being written and 

said about the 1943 Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paign—which will begin April 1 and continue through 
the month—the emphasis is on the special need for 
avoiding waste in transportation in wartime. All of 
that is justified, of course. The iniquity of waste is 
measured by the value of the thing wasted. In war- 
time, things take on added value in direct proportion 
to their necessity to the fighting forces and to their 
scarcity at home. Thus, what in ordinary times repre- 
sents merely a measurable economic loss, not infre- 
quently becomes in wartime an irreparable military loss. 

All things take on new proportions in time of war. 
The level of freight claims, until a score of years ago, 
was a matter of concern only to the transportation 
agencies that paid the money. With the advent of the 
move toward claim prevention, it became a matter of 
concern to shippers also—at least, that was the object 
of such activities as those of Perfect Shipping Month. 
Now, however, with a great part of the nation’s tonnage 
directly connected with the war, the loss of and damage 
to freight in transit becomes a matter of public concern. 
To the extent that this is true, it represents one of the 
good things that come out of war, if it may be said that 


anything good can come out of war. But it is true that 
war often forces us to adopt improvements that we 
normally think not important enough to put into prac- 
tice. 

A number of these have already been made in 
transportation. Others, we hope, will be made in the 
interest of efficient wartime transportation, and most 
of them ought to remain as permanent transportation 
practices when the war is over. Shippers and carriers 
alike, we believe, will be reluctant to see a return to the 
wasteful practices of light loadings and empty move- 
ments prevalent before the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation got busy with its orders. Only desultory and 
voluntary steps have been taken so far to reduce cross- 
hauling and wasteful circuitous routing. Free trans- 
portation is still a part of the transportation picture. 
These, and other things, we still feel ought to be ended 
by O. D. T. or Commission order. If that is done, it is 
hard to imagine their return even when the war pres- 
sure on the transportation agencies is eased. 

It is probable that the increased public conscious- 
ness of the waste of lost and damaged freight will re- 
main, also, when the war is over. The secure packing 
insisted on by the Army and Navy—due largely to the 


OUR PLATFORM™M 
(THE LONG HAUL) 


A revised system ef transportation regulation based on 
modern competitive conditions, of patchwork amend- 
ment of the old law to make it apply to mew transport 
agencies; less, instead of more, gevernment control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. Take 
the government out of the ocean and inland waterway trans- 
portation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

An authoritative determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as te whether commercial moter vehicles 
are paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
orinciples thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport fer the 
ase of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something by 
way of group operating economies to help themselves and ce- 
operation by shippers in such economies. 


Coordination of rail and truck facilities and joint rates, 
where practicable and advantageous. _ . 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed ef men, 
not only of good character and general ability, but with seme 
special training in and knowledge of the matters with which 
they have to deal. 

Simplification of Commission procedure. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. 

Revision of railroad working rules and agreements to 
prevent pay fer work not done. 

Kill the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic man, 
for every business concern doing any considerable amount of 
shipping. and a realization by industrial traffic men that they 
must equip themselves to give the sort of service that wil’ 
justify employing them. 


(THE SHORT HAUL) 


Every effort by transportation agencies not only to expand 
their facilities to meet the present emergency demands, but 
to make their present facilities go as far as possible. Co- 
operation by shippers in these efforts by, for instance, loading 
and unloading cars and trucks as rapidly as possible. 

A scientific and fair treatment of the transportation 
problem by the board created by Congress to make recom- 
mendations for legislation. 
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Move the Commission to Chicago. 

Give the Commission power to enforce pooling of pro- 
ceeds of general rate increases. 

Repeal the land grant rate law. 

Abolish circuitous routing of freight. 

Curtail free passenger transportation. 

No Pullman reservations without cash for tickets. 
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fact that a good part of their freight is destined over- 
seas—will probably leave its mark on postwar shipping. 
The more or less tentative participation in the campaign 
this year by the highway transportation industry may 
become full-fledged cooperation in the 1944 campaign, 
and that, too, we feel sure, will eventually solidify into 
some kind of a permanent cooperative claim prevention 
set-up among that industry, the railroads, and other 
transportation agencies. Each will learn from the 
others, to the profit of all and of the public. 

While transportation is a human endeavor and 
those who conduct it are human beings, it will not arrive 
at perfection. The volume of lost and damaged freight, 
though it is today a relatively small fraction of what 
it was twenty-three years ago, is still not irreducible. 
In addition, there is a growing consciousness among 
those interested in transportation that the phrase “Per- 
fect Shipping” means more than packing, stowing, and 
moving freight so that it comes through undamaged. 
The feeling is that it means everything connected with 
the movement of goods—safety, service, reasonable 
charges, and all the other things that make up the 
whole of transportation. In that enlarged concept, the 
effort toward Perfect Shipping ought to be continuous 
and perennial. 

This week’s number of the Traffic World is devoted 
largely to assisting in the Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paign, considerable space having been devoted to it. 
There will also be a special free distribution of 5,000 
copies of the issue to shippers who are not subscribers. 
We may say to them, by the way, that if any of them 
are thinking of subscribing and are particularly inter- 
ested in the series of fifty-two articles by G. Lloyd 
Wilson on the subject of Traffic Law and Procedure, 
Article No. 14 of which is printed herein, they may 
have, with their subscriptions, reprints of the thirteen 
articles that have gone before. 

We appreciate the cooperation of advertisers who, 
by buying space in this number have helped defray the 
extra expense of publishing and distributing it. They, 
however, are to be congratulated on the bargain they 
got in a 5,000 additional distribution with no increase 
in rates. 


Paper Rationing 

Readers of this magazine will next week note a 

reduction in its page size—the same reduction that 
has already been put into effect with respect to our 
Daily and our weekly Traffic Bulletin. This reduction 
is due to government orders cutting the supply of paper 
available, but we hasten to assure readers that, thus far 
at least, it applies only to the size of the page, which 
has been reduced by trimming the margins, and in no 
way reduces the type page or amount of matter pub- 
lished. 

We think we share the sentiment of all publishers 
—that this enforced cut would be cheerfully instead of 
grudgingly complied with if it could be felt that it was 
necessary and that the government itself, so free with 
its orders for other folks, was cooperating. We do 
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not believe this rationing of paper is necessary and 
we know that, even if it is, the government continues 
to be the biggest waster of paper in the country, no 
effort having been made on its part to economize. 
Rather, it adds daily to its voluminous “hand outs,” or- 
ders for reports and answers to questionnaires, and 
propaganda of various sorts, including the publication 
of a “news” sheet for distribution among our armed 
forces and the population of foreign countries. 

Paper rationing is like most other rationing. There 
would at least be a show of cheerful cooperation if the 
victims could feel that their efforts were necessary and 
that the overlords were themselves doing anything but 
crack the whip. As it is, there is grumbling on all sides 
and widespread “chiseling.” The latter, of course, can- 
not be justified, but those guilty of it at least salve their 
consciences by telling themselves that they are being 
unnecessarily imposed on by a lot of crackpots. That, 
of course, is similar to the “alibi” offered by tax evad- 
ers. They tell themselves and others that the money 
raised by taxes is wasted by a lot of crooked politicians. 
But somebody must pay taxes and rationing laws and 
regulations should be obeyed. We have paid and obeyed, 
while reserving the right to complain, but we confess 
that recent events have operated to modify the severity 
of our views with respect to those who disregard dis- 
criminatory orders issued by those who do not even 
always tell the truth to the public. 


TAXES AND TRANSPORTATION 


The taxes on amounts paid for transportation of property, 
imposed by the revenue act of 1942, yielded $10,568,980.17 in 
revenue collections in February, according to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

The tax on amounts paid for transportation of persons 
yielded $8,484,231.46 in February as against $2,139,494.84 in 
February a year ago. This tax was in effect in February a year 
ago but was increased from 5 to 10 per cent by the revenue 
act of 1942. 

The federal tax of 1% cents a gallon on gasoline yielded 
$15,279,059.15 in February as against $28,675,201.62, the de- 
crease being attributed to the reduction in automobile driving, 
particularly in the eastern seaboard area where there has been 
a ban on “pleasure” driving, in addition to the rationing of 
gasoline. 

The tax on transportation of oil by pipeline yielded $793,- 
361.41 in February as against $1,385,465 in February a year 
ago. Tax officials said in answer to an inquiry about the de- 
crease that a month’s collections was not necessarily an indi- 
cation of the volume of oil actually moved in that month and 
that taxes on oil moved in February might show up in the fol- 
lowing month’s collections. 

The $5 use tax on motor vehicles brought in $132,843.69 
in February. 

Employment taxes paid by carriers in February totaled 
$28,270,449.65 as against $21,014,779.72 in February a year ago. 


AUTO USE TAX REPEAL 


The $5 auto use tax should be repealed, said Representa- 
tive Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, in extension of remarks in 
the Congressional Record of March 22. He said the tax was a 
“glorified form of extortion” and a burden on essential trans- 
portation. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX 


“Contract carriers are not required to absorb the 3 per 
cent transportation tax imposed by the revenue act of 1942, 
the Office of Price Administration said March 23. 

“Contract carriers like every other person engaged in the 
business of transporting property for hire may treat this tax 
as though it were an increase in freight rates. ‘ 

“Today’s interpretation was made to correct certain mis- 
understandings which had arisen in the industry. The appli- 
cation of the tax to maximum prices is elaborated in detail in 
Supplementary Order No. 31.” 
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1943 Perfect Shipping Campaign 


Seventh Annual Drive to Reduce Freight Loss and Damage Stresses Need for Elimination of 
Waste in Wartime — Promotion Matter Well Designed — Motion Picture to 
Carry Good Shipping Message to the Public 


By Rosert J. BAYER 


The seventh consecutive observance of April as Perfect 

Shipping Month has about it an air of spontaneousness 
not conspicuous in the earlier campaigns. In contrast with the 
1942 campaign, when for a time there was uncertainty as to 
whether the effort would be made at all and when a number 
of the regional shippers’ boards exhibited little interest after 
the decision was made, there never was a question about the 
matter this year. Whatever the reason is, whether it be a 
realization on the part of all groups interested in transportation 
that the exigencies of war call for especially strenuous efforts 
to eliminate the waste represented by lost and damaged freight, 
or whether the rising tide of freight 
claims evokes greater effort to hold 
it down, the fact is that a renewed 
enthusiasm for the spreading of the 
gospel of good shipping is apparent. 

In a number of ways, the cam- 
paign shows signs of “growing up.” 
The promotion efforts this year 
show new signs of professional care 
in preparation. Heretofore, the back- 
bone of the promotion has been a 
circular or leaflet in the preparation 
of which the desire for economy has : ; i 
been apparent. This year, while the 4% | 
circular still retains its place of im- ~ 
portance (several hundred thousand 
having been prepared and distrib- 
uted), it is an attractive two-color 
piece, well designed and _ printed. 
The same may be said of the poster 
which has been an integral part of 
each of the six preceding campaigns. 
This year, not only has it been more 
attractively designed and printed, 
but it has been made available in 
two sizes, one large enough to at- 
tract attention on large wall spaces, 
the other small enough to be folded 
and enclosed with correspondence 
and to be displayed in such places 
as under the glass on desk tops. 
Campaign Leaflet 

The leaflet explains that April is 

the month “when everybody checks 
his shipping practices to see how 
they can be improved for the pres- 
ent and for the future,’ and ex- 
plains that the Perfect Shipping 
campaign is conducted by the shippers’ advisory boards which 
total 25,000 members. Other organizations, such as traffic clubs, 
chambers of commerce, the National Industrial Traffic League, 
war agencies, trade associations, business journals and shipping 
supply manufacturers join in, it says, while the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, the railroads, and the car service and freight 
Claim divisions of the A. A. R. play an important part. 
_ The campaign however, it explains, is not a matter of 
importance merely to those organizations. It “has such an 
important bearing on the entire war effort” that it should be 
the concern of all industry. Its object is to improve shipping 
methods, and “to do everything possible to make sure that 
shipments reach their destination safe and sound.” 

“In a word,” it says, “the object—now of all times—is to 
protect America’s production.” 

The circular then explains how the campaign is organized 
and managed through a sixteen-man management committee, 
how it is publicized, how meetings are promoted and speakers 
furnished for them, and how the careful handling is stressed 
“at meetings of switching crews and with freight handlers in 
freight stations and public warehouses.” 

It pleads with shippers to help “by putting up the campaign 
poster in conspicuous places where goods are packed and 
handled,” and by encouraging all employes to read and follow 
the suggestions of the leaflet. 

“Do this,” it concludes,” and you will be helping to con- 
serve our nation’s vitally needed resources at a time when they 
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The Perfect Shipping Month Poster 


count most. And what’s more, you will be taking a positive 
part in winning the war.” 


Perfect Shipping Motion Picture 


Most striking of the improvements, however, is the pro- 
duction for the 1943 campaign of a sound motion picture in 
place of the vocafilms heretofore used. The latter, while always 
carefully put together, consisted merely of a series of “stfll’” 
pictures, accompanied by a recorded running comment. While 
of unquestioned educational merit they could hardly be called 
entertaining. The motion picture prepared for this year’s 

campaign, is of the “documentary” 
type—that is to say, it includes ac- 
tion scenes at loading docks, freight 
yards, and along the railroad lines, 
in which railroad employes, from 
freight handlers to engineers, are 
the actors. It is designed primarily 
to assist railroad workers to get the 
spirit of good shipping, but is inter- 
esting to shippers and to the public 
generally. Prepared by the Chicago 
Film Studios, copies of the film have 
been purchased by many railroads 


for display to audiences along their 
lines. 


A special attempt has been 
made to enlist the services of the 
various departments of individual 
railroads in the 1943 campaign. This 
includes appeals to traffic depart- 
ments, public relation departments 
and operating departments. The rail- 
roads are expected to carry the mes- 
sage deep into their own organiza- 
tions, not only to forces in freight 
houses and platforms, but also to 
yardmen and operating employes. 


An appeal has been made to 
traffic clubs and other organizations 
interested in transportation to pay 
special attention to Perfect Ship- 
ping at their April meetings. A let- 
ter containing that suggestion was 
sent to the presidents and secre- 
taries of the traffic club members 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America by F. A. Doebber, president 
of the association. Loss and damage 
prevention has a prominent place on the program at each of the 
spring meetings of the thirteen regional shippers’ advisory 
boards. 

New this year was a contest to develop a “creed of the 
good shipper,” announcement of the winner in which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Express Agency Active 

The Railway Express Agency is taking an active part in 
the campaign. Stanley Todd, its director of publications, is 
active in the publicity end. L. O. Head, president, has urged 
express agents and other employes to take an active part in 
local observances. The Express Agency, because of its contact 
with many small shippers, has been recognized as an ideal 
agency for the distribution of Perfect Shipping literature. Ex- 
press men have organized meetings in many localities, and a 
number of the agency’s executives will appear as speakers at 
meetings in the month. 

Truckers Take Part 

Organized highway transportation is participating in the 
campaign for the first time this year. In response to an invita- 
tion from E. A. Jack, general chairman of the campaign man- 
agement committee, the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
through C. F. Jackson, secretary of its freight claim section, 
said that the association could be counted on for “full cooperat- 
ing in calling motor carriers’ attention to the campaign and the 
necessity for perfect shipping. The A. T. A. has purchased 
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11,000 copies of the campaign poster for distribution to all sub- 
scribers to the National Motor Freight Classification and to 
subscribers for various A. T. A. letter services. Ted V. Rodgers, 
president of A. T. A., issued a statement to truck operators 
calling attention to the fact that perfect shipping meant not 
only proper packaging for shipment, but prompt and safe 
handling of trucks, maximum loading and the selection of the 
shorter transportation routes. Cooperation of the trucking 
association with the Association of American Railroads and the 
regional shippers’ boards is in line with suggestions made on 
two occasions at annual meetings of the National Association 
of Shippers’ Advisory Boards by Joseph B. Eastman, now 
director of the O. D. T. 


The Management Committee 


The management committee for the 1943 campaign is 
headed by E. A. Jack, general traffic manager, Aluminum 
Company of America, as general chairman. Vice-chairmen are 
H. M. Frazer, traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company, 
New York, and J. W. McCune, traffic manager, Tacoma, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce. Other members of the committee, all 
chairmen of the loss and damage prevention committees of 
their regional shippers’ advisory board, are: 


Allegheny Board, J. W. Swoger, traffic manager, Knox Glass Asso- 
ciates, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Atlantic States Board, Mr. Frazer; Central 
Western Board, H. H. Elisworth, traffic manager, Salt Lake Hardware 
Company, Omaha, Neb.; Great Lakes Board, W. A. Ruehl, traffic man- 
ager, lamp department, General Electric Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
Mid-West Board, A. MecGinness, traffic manager, Servel Company, Chi- 
cago; New England Board, W. F. Price, traffic manager, J. B. Williams 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Northwest Board, O. W. Galloway, commer- 
cial agent, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ohio 
Valley Board, R. A. Ellison, traffic manager, Ohio-Kentucky Associated 
Industries, Cincinnati, O.; Pacific Coast Board, T. F. McCue, traffic 
manager, Crane Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Pacific Northwest 
Board, R. V. Boyle, traffic manager, Brown and Haley Candy Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; Southeast Board, C. W. Strickland, general traffic 
manager, Proximity Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Southwest 
Board, Wallace Green, traffic manager, Huey and Philp Hardware Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board, L. F. Orr, general 
traffic manager, Pet Milk Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Conservation the Object, Says Eastman 


A number of men in high positions, particularly interested 
in Perfect Shipping Month, have written special statements on 
the subject for the Traffic World. Foremost among these is 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

“The fundamental importance of transportation in the war 
effort is self-evident,” says he. “Without extensive and efficient 
domestic transportation facilities, the vast power inherent ‘in 
the human and material resources of this country could never 
be mobilized into the highly potent 
force that is now being brought to bear 
against our enemies on _ far-distant 
fighting fronts. 


“It is the nation’s war activity 
that is giving the railroads, the truck- 
ing industry, and other transportation 
agencies the tremendously heavy bur- 
dens they are carrying today. The job 
they have to do is not only the biggest 
in their history, it has to be performed 
under handicaps imposed by inability 
to obtain more than a relatively small 
amount of additional equipment, by 
lack of materials for normal replace- 
ment and maintenance programs, and 
by shortages of manpower. 


“Consideration of these broad 
factors emphasizes the particular im- 
portance today of doing everything 
possible to conserve materials and conserve transportation. 
Such conservation is the prime objective of the Perfect Shipping 
campaign to be conducted during April by the shippers’ ad- 
visory boards, in cooperation with the Association of American 
Railroads and the Railway Express Agency. This annual cam- 
paign deserves, more than ever this year, the special attention 
and thoroughgoing support of shippers, handlers, and receivers 
of freight and express. 

“To my mind, perfect shipping means, so long as the war 
lasts, something more than proper packing, careful loading, 
and careful handling of shipments. It means also maximum 
loading of freight cars and trucks, prompt loading and unload- 
ing carload freight shipments, and all other steps that can be 
taken by shippers or carriers to achieve the highest possible 
efficiency of traffic movement and the fullest possible utilization 
of equipment. 

“It is imperative that duplications of transportation, and 
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of production, made necessary by destruction or damage of 
property through carelessness, be reduced to the lowest attain- 
able minimum. It is equally imperative that wastes arising 
from inefficient use of our transportation facilities be elimi- 
nated. The demands that the war is making on American 
transportation provide the strongest sort of incentive to work 
for these ends.” 


Alldredge Points to Great Savings 


J. Haden Alldredge, chairman o fthe Interstate Commerce 


Commission, prepared the following statement for the Traffic 
World: 


In 1936, the year immediately prior to the first observance of Per- 
fect Shipping Month, the Class I railroads of the United States paid 
an average of 64 cents of each $100 of 
freight revenue on account of freight loss 
and damage. In 1941 the corresponding 
average was but 55 cents. The saving to 
the railroads through this decline in ratio 
represented almost $4,000,000 per year. Al- 
though the gain to shippers and their cus- 
tomers cannot be measured statistically, it 
was undoubtedly great. These economies 
may properly be attributed in no small de- 
gree to Perfect Shipping Month and other 
educational measures. 

Because of the war the loss and dam- 
age ratio for 1942 will undoubtedly be much 
less favorable than it was for 1941, but this 
situation should not be accepted fatalisti- 
cally. The urgent need for avoiding waste 
at this time should spur shippers and car- 
riers to redouble their peacetime efforts to 
approach perfection in spite of heavier load- 
ing, increased speed, and the use of less 
experienced employes in many instances. 
Now is the time to apply the valuable les- 
sons of the last six years to more formidable 


problems. Thus Perfect Shipping Month in 1943 is of greater impor- 
tance than ever before. 


J. Haden Alidredge 


Protect Production Effort, Says Gross 


Major-General Charles P. Gross, chief of transportation, 
Army service forces, War Department, prepared the following 
statement for the Traffic World: 


On behalf of the War Department, it is extremely gratifying to 
approve the April Perfect Shipping campaign and to observe that 
freight loss and damage prevention has been 
a continuous campaign every day of the 
year. 


This past year has been far from nor- 
mal in transportation because of production 
and moreover, the railroads and the ship- 
pers have been severely handicapped by loss 
of trained personnel. 


It is observed that at the close of the 
World War I, $120,000,000 were paid out by 
the Railroad Administration for loss and 
damage claims. The last year of operation 
under federal control, the railroads paid out 
in excess of $142,000,000; in 1940, $21,000,000 
and in 1941, $23,500,000. There was paid 
out in the first nine months of 1942, $24,- 
000,000 for loss and damage claims, as com- 
pared with $16,250,000 the first nine months 
of 1941; an increase in 1942 over 1941 of 
47.4 per cent, as compared with freight car- 
loadings in 1941 of 42,000,000 cars, and in 
1942, of approximately 42,800,000 cars. 


It is gratifying to observe the active 
and aggressive war waged by the national management committee and 
the freight loss and damage prevention committees of the shippers’ 
advisory boards. I am confident that the 1942 loss and damage waste 
would have far exceeded the current loss had it not been for the effort 
to impress the principle of freight loss and damage prevention on the 
minds of all parties handling the tremendous flow of traffic needed for 
the prosecution of the war. 

The seventh nationwide April Perfect Shipping campaign is in- 
creasingly important by reason of the shortage of labor, supplies, 
materials and the necessity for maximum conservation of transportation 
facilities required in moving the materials and supplies into the theatres 
of operations in perfect condition for Army use. Everyone is aware 
of the constant menace of the submarine, and that the ocean transpor- 
tation must be guarded in convoys. Every pound of materials and 
supplies produced today has a direct bearing on the successful con- 
clusion of the existing war. The value of supplies is far beyond the 
intrinsic worth, because damaged articles may directly result in the 
loss of an engagement or a campaign. 


The War Department early recognized that the principles enun- 
ciated by the national management committee—perfect packing, mark- 
ing, loading, shipping and handling—are essential in the prevention of 
freight loss and damage. I might add to these proper identification. 
This latter is particularly vital with respect to supplies and materials 
destined to armed forces. 

I have established packing and packaging units manned by spe 


MaJ.-Gen. C. P. Gross 
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‘ialists at each port of embarkation and at interior points to guard 
against the possibility of loading damaged materials or supplies on 
ihe vessels. And, in addition, shipment surveyors have been dispatched 
10 the theatres of operations to preclude the possibility of the forces 
receiving Shipments in a damaged condition. They report instances of 
jamage With suggestions for corrective action. 

Illustrative of the vital necessity and the tremendous importance 
of the prevention of freight loss and damage, I may state that there 
was received at our army consolidating station at Chicago, a crate of 
qitical material, for export via a Pacific coast port, in such a dam- 
yged condition that it was necessary to return it to an eastern manu- 
facturer for checking and recrating. No chance could be taken be- 
cause no facilities were available at Chicago to determine whether 
the damage destroyed the usefulness of the material. 

The packing and packaging units are continually studying the 

development of better methods for the purpose of protecting the 
commodities from damage as well as conserving freight car and cargo 
space. 
F I heartily indorse the Perfect Shipping campaign. Shippers can be 
gssured that every possible effort will be exerted by the War Depart- 
ment to prevent freight loss and damage, for it is a recognized fact 
that the enemy is gambling that American industry will not be able 
to produce enough, soon enough. But it goes further: All production 
effort is wasted unless the products reach the proper place in a usable 
condition. z 


Dietrich Calls Rising Claims a~Challenge 


C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-chairman, freight claim divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, wrote for the Traffic 
World the following appreciation of those who are taking an 
active part in the campaign: 


The freight claim division has particular cause to be grateful to 
all those shippers who have taken an active part in previous Perfect 
Shipping Month campaigns and who are again, this year, working 
diligently to make it a success. Similarly, it thanks those in railroad 
and express circles who have done much to carry the message of the 
campaigns home to their forces all down 
the line. The tangible results of the cam- 
paigns show up most strikingly in the rec- 
ords of the freight claim division, where 
intensive claim prevention work is carried 
on day after day and year after year. 

Mucn has been said about the special 
importance of prevention of damage to and 
joss of freight in these times when the 
things carried by the railroads are espe- 
dally precious because of scarcities in many 
lines. All that has been said on that score 
is true. I should like to add my word to 
it, so that those who are striving for per- 
fection in shipping may feel that they are 
not only helping in a good business cause, 
but that their work is in a very real sense 
patriotic. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that, with the 
railroads making new records in the vo!ume 
of freight carried, and with the special calls 
on them for service to war freight, a com- 
paratively slight increase in freight claims 
should result. This division, however, is 
hot content to stand behind those factors as an excuse for the increase. 
To us it is a signal for increased efforts and added care. All of those 
Interested in perfect shipping ought to accept the challenge. Judging 
by the records of the past Perfect Shipping Month campaigns, and the 
results from them which, while they can not be measured accurately, 
are apparent to anyone studying the problem, the challenge has been 
accepted. 






Cc. H. Dietrich 















Need for Campaign Imperative, Says Jones 






An endorsement of the 1943 Perfect Shipping campaign 
Was contributed by Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones. 

“More than ever before,” said he, 
“the survival of our nation depends 
upon the realization of maximum pro- 
duction. The effort of industry to ful- 
fill its unprecedented task in this global 
war will be seriously impaired unless 
the functioning of our distribution sys- 
tem approaches perfection. 

“This war has imposed added re- 
sponsibility upon all concerned with 
shipping. Loss and damage through 
careless or defective packing, handling 
and related operations more than 
nullify production—they result in the 
cumulative waste of material, man- 
power and transportation. Today there 
is nothing of value to spare, a fact 
which by this time must be impressed 
upon the minds of the thinking and 
unthinking alike by the very existence 
of our priority and rationing systems. 
hinn; ; ; “I not only endorse the Perfect 
Pping campaign this year, I regard it as imperative.” 
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Nelson Sees Value to War Program 


“The Perfect Shipping campaign should be of genuine and 


substantial value to our war program,” said Donald M. Nelson, 


chairman of the War Production Board, 
in a statement to the Traffic World. 


“It is of course perfectly clear 
that any damage to goods in transit 
results in losses and delays in produc- 
tion. It makes little difference whether 
this damage is done to war goods or to 
goods for civilians: anything which 
wastes manpower, machine power or 
materials is a handicap to our war 
effort, no matter where the waste 
occurs. 


“Therefore it goes without saying 
that the aims of the Perfect Shipping 
campaign—good packing, secure load- 
ing and careful handling of all goods in 
transit—are important and desirable 
aims. I hope that this campaign re- 
ceives the wholehearted support which 
it deserves.” 


Pelley Points to Definite Objective 
John J. Pelley, in his statement for the Traffic World, 


Donald M. Nelson 


stressed the need for organization in the Perfect Shipping 
effort. 


Said he: 


War is a great tester of values. In the light of its grim test, we 





can ail see new the worth of the organized work for better shipping 


that has been conducted by the shippers 
advisory boards in the past six years with 
the active cooperation of the nation’s ship- 
pers, receivers and carriers of freight. 

It has been a purposeful, aggressive 
effort with a definite objective. It has 
brought positive results that have been 
amply evident in ordinary times. Now, 
when everything counts so much more, al- 
though we cannot afford the slightest com- 
placency, we can look back over the history 
of the Perfect Shipping campaigns ‘and bet- 
ter comprehend just how vitally important 
those six years of ‘‘war training’’ have 
turned out to be. 

Railroads have a special stake in Per- 
fect Shipping Month in terms of freight 
claim prevention; but, in a larger sense, it 
is of the utmost importance that they join 
with all shippers in the organized drive to 
conserve materials, minutes, manpower and 
transportation—to avoid waste in the na- 
tion’s resources and to safeguard the 
nation’s production. 





John J. Pelley 





A great deal of work goes into this campaign each year, on the 


part of the officers and members of the shippers’ advisory boards, 
traffic clubs, chambers of commerce, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, trade associations, the car service division and the freight 
claim division of the A. A. R., and corresponding departments and 
personnel of the individual railroads. 


This matter—important at all times—bears a particularly imme- 


diate relation to the whole war effort, because of the irreplaceability 
of goods. 


No Longer an Experiment, Says Kendall 
Perfect Shipping Month is no longer an experiment, says 


W. C. Kendall, chairman of the A. A. R. car service division, 


in his specially written statement, but 
this year its necessity is .particularly 
urgent. He says: 


The Perfect Shipping campaign is no 
experiment. The investment of time and 
energy which the shippers’ advisory boards 
have put behind these annual undertakings 
have paid interest compounded many times 
over. 

Heretofore the incentive has been fur- 
nished by merchandising motives accented 
by competitive considerations. Today—un- 
der war conditions—there is no need to 
point out the urgent necessity of putting 
to hourly, and daily, and ’round-the-year 
use, the better and better shipping prac- 
tices which we have all learned. 

American business had the vision and 
the enterprise to study and make use of the 
principles of better shipping. We don’t have 
to start now learning them the hard way. 
What we do have to do is see to it that we 
apply the knowledge which we possess. We 


Warren C. Kendall 


cannot afford—not now—to take merely an academic view of the ship- 
ping procedure, nor to leave the job to somebody else. 


To the thousands of shippers who are especially concerned with 
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less-carload service, the new requirements present new problems— 
perhaps new risks—as to packing that is adequate to meet the condi- 
tions of heavier and more diversified loading. To carriers they present 
equally important problems in stowing and extra care in handling all 
along the line. It is a new challenge to all concerned and an imme- 
diate opportunity to demonstrate how the Perfect Shipping campaign 
—this year of all years—can help America work, fight and win. 


Motor Carriers Ready and Willing, Says Rodgers 


Speaking for the motor carrier industry, which is partici- 
pating in the Perfect Shipping campaign for the first time this 
year, Ted V. Rodgers, president of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., had this to say: 


The year 1943 presents a host of new shipping problems in addition 
to the old ones with which we are all familiar. Orders of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, necessitated by 
war-time conditions, have restricted truck 
operations; curtailment of peace-time pro- 
duction and the growth of new war indus- 
tries have changed the consist as well as the 
sources of the nation’s traffic; new forms 
of shipping containers are being used in 
lieu of old ones which are no longer avail- 
able; personnel shortages materially impair 
the operations of shippers and carriers alike. 
Yet, in the face of these problems we are all 
called upon to handle the biggest job which 
we, as a nation, have ever undertaken. 

This job can be done, but to do it we 
must all work together as never before. 
We are in an all out war and we must make 
an all out effort. If we do not, we face 
direct government control as an immediate 
consequence, and defeat on the field of 
battle as an ultimate possibility. 

What needs to be done? 

More attention than ever must be given 
to the proper packing of goods for ship- 
ment. Inexperienced personnel and short- 
age of materials are conducive to under par performance in the ship- 
ping department unless careful supervision is maintained. Remember 
that damaged goods cannot be replaced. Containers that will safely 
carry your goods should be used and they should be properly packed 
before they leave the plant. 

On the loading platform see that all freight is properly handled 
and carefully checked. Rough handling on the loading platform is the 
direct cause of much damage and the indirect cause of much more 
which occurs in transit due to weakened containers. Shipping and 
receiving schedules should be planned and platform facilities should 
provide adequate accommodation for as many vehicles as the needs 
pf your business require. Waiting, or re-delivery trips are too costly 
in manpower and equipment to be tolerated. 

Shipments should be consolidated wherever possible. Our trans- 
portation system is adequate, but it is carrying a peak load and must 
be used in the most efficient manner possible if it is to do the job. 

The motor carrier industry stands ready, willing and able to do its 
part. Count on your trucking company for its full cooperation and 
give it yours. 





te 


Ted Rodgers 


Great Lakes Board Meeting 


On the basis of incomplete reports made at the annual 
meeting of the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., March 24, carloadings in the area in the second 
quarter of 1943 will be about the same as in the second quarter 
of 1942. Excluding manufacturers and miscellaneous, for which 
the figures were not complete, the reports of commodity car- 
loading committees showed total estimated loadings for the 
1943 period of 535,031, as compared with 535,266 cars of the 
same commodities actually loaded in 1942. The report of the 
ore committee predicted an increase of 5 per cent, or about 
13,000 cars, while that of the petroleum and products commit- 
tee showed a decrease of 15.6 per cent, or about 6,000 cars. 
These were the most important changes on the basis of the 
number of cars. In percentages, the highest increases, in addi- 
tion to ore, were hay, straw and alfalfa, 29.7 per cent; fer- 
tilizers, 15.1 per cent; machinery and boilers, 6.1 per cent; coal 
and coke, 5 per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 5 per cent. 
High percentage predicted decreases included lime and plaster, 
29.7 per cent; agricultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, 26.6 per cent; cement, 20.5 per cent; brick and 
clay products, 18.3 per cent; grain, 14 per cent, and lumber and 
forest products, 10.5 per cent. 

Speaking at the meeting on national transportation condi- 
tions, C. R. Megee, manager open car section, Association of 
American Railroads, said that, although the W. P. B. had au- 
thorized the construction of 20,000 new cars this year, mostly 
open-top cars, about half would be needed to replace retire- 
ments. This would leave total additions to cars at about 10,000, 
he said, although estimates were that 25,000 added open-top 
cars would be needed to handle the increased coal and ore 
traffic of 1943. 

William J. McGarry, manager, Ore and Coal Exchange, 
predicted that there would be “some restrictions on the move- 
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ment of coal via rail and lake to the Buffalo-Chicago area fo, 
the season of 1943.” 

W. E. Maloney, transportation commissioner, Corn fy. 
change of Buffalo, presided at the business session. At the 
luncheon, sponsored by the board in cooperation with the 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League, the Buffalo Cham. 
ber of Commerce and the Transportation Club of Buffalo, the 
speaker was Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president, Trans. 
portation Association of America. He appeared in place of Sam. 
uel B. Pettengill, vice-president and general counsel of the asso. 
ciation, who was ill. His address was the same as that he deliy. 
ered before the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, Atlanta, 


Ga., earlier in the month (see Traffic World, March 13, p. 593) @ WV 


The Great Lakes Board elected the following new officers: §iact rem 


President, Frank J. Armstrong, traffic manager, United States geen 
Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; vice-president, L. H. Baughman = 
traffic manager, Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, O.; chairman of the peak = 
executive committee, C. T. Stripp, traffic manager, National Malleable large nu 
and Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, O.; secretary, B. C. Weaver g here 2 
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In the 


EXPRESS WAR POSTER 

The Railway Express Agency is displaying in all of its 
offices, terminals, depots and stations a new poster to impress 
its 60,000 workers with the importance of expeditious and care. 
ful handling of express shipments in the war effort. The poster, 
designed by the agency’s staff artists, Tom Olenchak, shows 
two soldiers operating a machine gun on the sands, with a file 
of express messengers in the background delivering ammunition. 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENT CONTAINERS 


_ The War Production Board has announced that the con- 
tainer coordinating committee of the war procurement agencies 
has issued a booklet, “(Manual for Inspection of Damaged Ship- 
ments,” to be used by receivers and field representatives of the 
war procurement agencies, War Shipping Administration, and 
foreign governments in the preparation of reports on damages 
to shipments of war materials and lend-lease supplies. It said 
the information obtained would be used to improve containers 
so that products would arrive at point of destination with mini- 
mum damage. Copies of the manual may be obtained from the 
container coordinating committee, the army, navy, agriculture 
and treasury departments, War Production Board, War Ship- 
ping Administration, Office of Defense Transportation and Of- 
fice of Lend-Lease Administration. 

The container coordinating committee said that the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war depended in large measure on 
the arrival of supplies and material in usable condition. 

“The failure of any shipping container to deliver its con- 
tents in such condition,” it added, “means not only a loss of 
its contents to the intended recipient, but also loss of effort in 
manufacture and transportation. Shipping containers will be 
improved where necessary to meet the requirements imposed 
by war conditions in shipping overseas. 

“Various types and styles of shipping containers most fre- 
quently used in the transportation of war materials and sup- Ur 
plies are described and illustrated in the manual. In addition, 
typical failures of the more common types of containers are 
described and illustrated. These are given as a guide to the 
inspector in order that he may report damages to containers 
more accurately.” 








ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


“Class I railroads on March 1, 1943, had 19,329 new freight 
cars on order, the construction of which had been authorized 
by the War Production Board,” the Association of American 
Railroads announced. “On the same date last year, they had 
70,602 on order. 

“New freight cars on order on March 1, this year, included 
8,953 hopper, 8,428 gondolas, 1,745 flat, 60 plain box cars, and 
143 miscellaneous freight cars. 

“They also had 499 new locomotives on order on March 1, 
this year, compared with 651 on the same day in 1942. The 
number on order on March 1, 1943, included 352 steam and 141 
electric and Diesel contrasted with 300 steam and 351 electric 
and Diesel one year ago. ; 

“Class I railroads put 2,996 new freight cars in service I 
January and February compared with 17,405 in the same month 
last year. Those installed in the first two months of 1943 It 
cluded 1,109 hopper, 1,001 gondola, 700 fiat, 135 automobile 
box, 24 plain box and 27 miscellaneous freight cars. 

“They also put 99 new locomotives in service in the first 
two months this year, of which 83 were steam and 16 welt 
electric and Diesel. New locomotives installed in the same period 
last year totaled 115, of which 46 were steam and 69 were elec 
tric and Diesel.” 
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mys Good Shipping in Wartime 


At the 


cha In the Face of Unprecedented Volume of Traffic and Under Conditions That Tend to Increase 


a the Difficulty of Safe Shipment, American Shippers and Carriers Are Compiling 

ot Som a Good Claim Record 

he asso- 

1e deliy- 

Atlanta, Whatever transportation troubles the country may be’ well have been expected. As this was written, the latest avail- 


p. 593),8 @ experiencing in these days of unprecedented traffic, the able figures for claims paid were for the first half of 1942. 
officers: # fact remains that they bear little comparison with those expe- These showed an increase of 46.4 per cent over the first half of 

‘Brienced in the period of the first world war. Today the railroads 1941, as compared with an increase of 33.3 per cent in total 
d States § re carrying more freight and passengers than they did at the freight revenue. The increase in the ratio of claims paid to 


— yak in that war and, in addition, vast quantities of goods and revenues received was from .51 to .56, an increase of a little 
Sialiea large numbers of people are being carried on trucks and busses. less than 10 per cent. On the basis of these figures, C. H. 


Weaver @ There are, of course, troubles. The Office of Defense Transpor- Dietrich, executive vice-chairman of the freight claim division, 

‘Biation has had to issue orders to insure heavier loading of cars Association of American Railroads, told the National Associa- 

and those orders, as well as some others, have added incon- tion of Shippers’ Advisory Boards last fall that the total for the 

venience and expenses to shippers. Freight service is not what year would probably be $35,000,000. Later estimates place it at 

ll of its it Was in the days when the railroads needed traffic badly and about $33,500,000. This is considerably higher than the $23,- 
: “Bhad plenty of equipment to handle it. Schedules have been 438,536 paid in 1941, but it is still a lot lower than the 


7 —_ lengthened on many runs and where they have not been length- $104,587,174 paid in 1919, and the $119,833,127 paid in 1920. 
e rd ened the old dependability is impaired. On the whole, however, It would be difficult to put the blame for the increase in 
“ germ the feeling is that the transportation agencies have done a good 1942 on any one factor. Some of the things tending to increase 


ith a file job and that they will be able to carry on successfully with the freight hazards have already been mentioned. There are others. 
nuniti minmum added equipment needed to carry an estimated in- One of these, for instance, is the shortage of metal that has 
1U0N.@ ease in freight of ten per cent this year over last. brought about the use of other materials for containers. Some 
The record in safe carriage of commodities have changed to paper 
freight parallels the general record. The “cans” with metal lids and bottoms; 
the Con-@ total of claims paid has gone up consid- others have changed to glass. It takes 
agencies™ erably, and: has risen at a faster rate no expert in materials packaging to real- 
zed Ship-§ than the total of railroad revenue. Rail- ize that the chances for damage in trans- 
es of thefl ad men say this is understandable. If portation is greater to goods packed in 
tion, and transportation conditions remained the such substitute containers. 
damages same as traffic rose, the ratio of claims In the chorus of admonition and 
s. It said paid to revenue might be expected to urging that is part of the Perfect Ship- 
ontainers§ remain constant, or, perhaps, even to ping Month campaign there may be room 
ith mini-§ decline somewhat. But transportation for a word of satisfaction that the pres- 
from theficonditions, as has been noted, have sure of war traffic and transportation 
zriculture™ changed materially. Cars are being under war conditions hasn’t increased 
Jar Ship-§ loaded more heavily; purported short- the total of freight loss and damage by 
1 and Of-@ ages of materials have brought about re- a greater percentage. The fact that it 
ductions in the standards of packing hasn’t is probably due to the continuing 
the suc-§ materials required by the rules of the campaign for good packing and careful 
asure ong classification; equipment is being kept in handling. Shippers and carriers alike 
on. service Sometimes in conditions that, in may share in that credit. 
r its con-™ Normal times, would cause it to be set 
a loss of™ out for repairs, and railroad mainte- 
effort ing nance programs have had to be curtailed 
s will bef and postponed because of lack of mate- 
; imposed tials and manpower. 






























Record of the Largest Shipper 


Incidentally, it may be interesting 
to examine, as far as it is possible, what 
the largest shipper is doing to promote 
safe transportation. That shipper, of 
i course, is the United States of America. 
Estimates as to the portion of the total 
that now is government traffic run as 
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The care with which freight is stowed at Army consolidating stations is shown in the top picture. Below is a view of the Army’s consolidating 
station at Chicago. Pictures by the U. S. Army signal corps. 
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high as 65 per cent. Whether that estimate be high or low, it 
certainly is true that no one controls so much traffic today as 
the federal government in its various branches. Of these, the 
biggest shipper is the United States Army. There is no separa- 
tion in statistics as to the sources of the traffic, but those 
who are supposed to know say that the Army claim record 
is a remarkably good one. For one thing, the Army has no 
inhibitions about rigid packaging specifications. Its “Instruc- 
tions and Specifications for Packaging Ordnance General Sup- 
plies,” a 140-page book issued in April, 1942, leaves no doubt 
on that score. A more recent publication, compiled by the con- 
tainer coordinating committee of the War Production Board, 
includes in it specifications for the packing of Navy shipments. 
It is entitled “Army-Navy General Specifications for Packag- 
ing and Packing for Overseas Shipments.” In releasing the 
book, the committee said: 


“All shipments of war materials and supplies, whether 
scheduled for immediate shipment overseas, or for delivery to 
storage and subsequent shipment overseas, must comply with 
the requirements and instructions given in this book. . . . Spe- 
cial care has been taken to provide for adequate protection 
against corrosion and against moisture, so that machine parts, 
assemblies, delicate instruments, etc. may be in a satisfactory 
operating condition as soon as they are unpacked.” 


Army shipments are subject to hazards far beyond those 
faced by ordinary freight. These necessities have resulted in 
the development of special packing materials, such as fibre- 
board that is water resistant. Cartons made of that material 
may be dumped overboard at distant sea stations for future 
— undamaged, where immediate lighterage is not avail- 
able. 


In the great war production plants, freight moves these 
days in quantity and of a value not known heretofore. An 
aircraft engine plant in the vicinity of Chicago, for instance, 
puts twenty units in a carload, each heavily crated and the 
entire load banded into a single unit of nearly 40,000 pounds. 
These engines are expensive. A conservative estimate of the 
value of a single carload would be about three-quarters of a 
million dollars. Yet such carloads leave the plant daily, mostly 
in solid trains, and the damage to the precious contents is 
almost non-existent. This is but one of hundreds of such plants 
from which hundreds of millions of dollars worth of precise, 
delicate armaments move daily. Others turn out munitions 
that are dangerous to handle. But all of them together are 
making a shipping record—so far as absence from damage and 
loss is concerned—that puts the men engaged in transportation 
alongside those who make the armaments in the class of care- 
ful war workers. 


Consolidating Operations 


The fine record made by the United States Army in its 
transportation activities, in getting the freight through w:th a 
minimum of loss and damage, extends not only to carload ship- 
ments from the great war production plants, but also to the 
vast quantity and variety of less-carload freight, gathered from 
literally thousand of points throughout the United States and 
destined to the far corners of the earth. The fact that this 
heterogeneous mass of material arrives at continental destina- 
tions and at the ports for overseas shipment with a minimum 
of loss and damage is not the result of chance. It is the result 
of two factors. 


The first is the system of concentration and distribution 
set up by the transportation corps of the United States Army 
under the direction of Major-General Charles P. Gross. The 
system was designed and put in operation by Colonel W. J. 
Williamson, chief of. traffic control, formerly general traffic 
manager, Sears Roebuck and Company, and for three successive 
years chairman of the management committee of Perfect Ship- 
ping Month. It consists of a group of three huge consolidating 
stations, collectively operating as part of what is designated 
the United States Army Consolidating Service, with Major 
James Sloss in charge. In addition, there are nineteen distrib- 
uting centers. 


The largest of the consolidating stations is that on West 
Pershing Road, in Chicago. Here Major Charles Welker is in 
charge, under the direction of Colonel Dan A. Hardt, Zone 
Transportation Officer, Sixth Transportation Zone, U. S. Army. 
Into this huge station pour.the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of separate shipments, by rail from distant points, 
and by truck from points not so distant, to be sorted, assigned 
to cars and loaded for movement to camps, posts or ports. The 
station loads cars for direct movement to many points. This 
concentration of many small shipments into carloads for single 
destinations serves to reduce the hazards caused by repeated 
handlings. The practice, of course, also reduces the average 
time in transit and enables the movement of large quantities 
of what might be classed as merchandise freight under carload 
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rates. The fact that, in the process, causes for freight claims 
lessen may, for the most part, be a by-product of other eff. 
ciencies and economies; but it is a very real and a profitable 
by-product, nevertheless. 

The second factor, incident to the described method of 
handling less-carload freight, that operates to reduce loss ang 
damage, is the care with which freight is stowed in the cars 
at the consolidating station. An inventory of the commodities 
handled would read like an index of the manufacturers of the 
United States. Into these cars must go heavy crates and small 
cartons; kegs, bales, barrels and pails; tires, machinery, iron 
trench tools, insecticides, camouflage netting and a variety of 
items such as, probably, no consolidator ever before had to 
handle. 

In the actual stowing of this freight, the Army has to work 
with the same kind of labor as that used in other freight houses 
and consolidating depots. The existing shortage of manpower, 
indeed, probably means that fewer experienced men are avail. 
able and more men on the upper age brackets must be used. 
The answer to the problem lies in Army supervision. Every 
carload is carefully inspected by an officer attached to the 
Sixth Zone transportation office before the doors are closed 
and sealed. Stevedores and loading foremen know there is no 
point in putting light packages on the bottom and heavy ones 
on top; in placing crates with too much space between so that 
shifting may oceur; in carelessly or inadequately bracing loads 
that do not entirely fill the car (although there aren’t many 
cars the doors of which are closed until about every cubic foot 
is filled with freight). They know that such carelessness will 
not make their work easier but harder, because a young lieuv- 
tenant or captain or major will crawl all over the load before 
it is approved, and if he finds conditions likely to impair the 
safety of the load in transit, he will not hesitate to order the 
entire car unloaded and the freight stowed more securely before 
permitting the door to be closed and the seal affixed. These 
officers, young men all of them, are for the most part out of 
industry and transportation. They know from experience what 
is likely to happen to the load if it is not properly stowed and 
secured. 

It would add to the interest of an account such as this to 
be able to insert some figures to show the record of safe ship- 
ping made by the consolidating stations. Obviously, such fig- 
ures would be quantitative and could not be printed under 
Army regulations. We have the word of the freight claim divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads, however, that 
the claim record is among the best. We know from observation 
that, in such a place as the Chicago consolidating station, a very 
large number of cars are loaded out each day, and that the 
average load in those cars is somewhere around 45,000 pounds. 
Such a weight of freight in a miscellaneous carload is extraor- 
dinary in itself. In order merely to get the freight in the car, it 
must be loaded properly. The net result is perfect shipping— 
or at least as good an approach to it as can be found anywhere. 


RAIL FINANCIAL DATA 


Class I railroads at the end of 1942 had total current assets 
of $2,985,478,673, including $947,333,612 in cash, as compared 
with $1,914,526,220, including $769,390,048 in cash, at the end 
of 1941, according to statement No. M-125, selected income and 
balance sheet items of Class I steam railways of the United 
States, prepared by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, of the Commission. 

The statement showed that $140,844,986 of funded debt 
would mature within six months from Dec. 31, 1942. 

Total current liabilities stood at $1,794,554,384 at the end 
of 1942, as against $1,097,994,939 at the end of 1941. Included 
in the current liabilities was accrued tax liability of $978,813,729 
at the end of 1942 as against $347,099,141, at the end of 1941. 
U. S. government taxes accounted for $859,012,862 of the ac- 
crued tax liability at the end of 1942, as against $238,868,124 
at the end of 1941. 

Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affili- 
ated companied, amounted to $534,222,452 at the end of 1942 
as against $498,591,797 at the end of 1941. 

Net income in December amounted to $137,100,731, 4 
against $55,401,600 in December, 1941, and $958,860,655 for 
1942 as against $501,393,076 for 1941. 


GENERAL BOX TRANSFORMER CONTAINERS 


New containers, designed by the General Box Company, 
for the transportation of electrical transformers add to safety 
in shipment and to the speed with which the transformers C4! 
be boxed and unboxed, according to the company. The boxes 
are made of wood, wire-stitched and bound. They are specially 
designed for the transportation of transformers up to 990 pounds 
in weight directly to the fighting fronts. 
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The New Meaning of “Perfect Shipping” 


The Prevention of the Waste of Lost and Damaged Freight, Always an Economic Virtue, Becomes 
a Matter of Patriotism in a Year When the Nation's Production Is Stepped 
Up to Its Highest Level for Victory 


By E. A. Jack 


General Chairman, Management Committee, 1943 Perfect Shipping Month 


If the shippers regional advisory boards had not devel- 

oped the idea of a month-long annual campaign against 
freight loss and damage over a period of more than six years, 
it would probably have been born spontantously in this year of 
1943. It would have come into being because of the great need 
for it as an integral part of the great American war effort. 

Perfect Shipping Month fits neatly into the general program 
of civilian war activity—into the pattern of drives for salvaging 
metals, rubber and fats, into the countrywide trend toward the 
elimination of waste. This trend goes farther than putting back 
into use metals that have been rusting in disused tools and 
machines, or in reclaiming the tin-plate from empty food cans. 
It goes deeply into industrial processes. Great industries, 
engaged in making heavy goods grasp eagerly at new processes 
that save small quantities of metal in the making of one part 
or another. Factories maintain suggestion boxes and reward 
generously employes who discover ways of saving a few minutes 
in the time required to perform certain operations. All these 
things, so to speak, ‘“‘condition” industry to accept the message 
of Perfect Shipping Month. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that these things make industry 
more impatient at the waste represented 
by less-than-perfect shipping. 

The reaction is natural. We are in 
the midst of a great war. Some call it an 
“all-out” war,” some call it a “global 
war”; but whatever it is called, Ameri- 
can industry and the American pcople 
have become pretty well convinced that 
it will take the best that is in every in- 
dividual—armed or civilian—to win. We 
are rapidly learning new ways of living. 
We are learning to do without things we 
have always thought necessary. We are 
learning to work harder and _ longer. 
Some among us, of course, have not 
learned and probably will never learn 
these lessons. But the people as a whole 
have already learned some of them and 
are willing to learn more as time goes on 
and the job gets tougher. So is industry. 


More Important Than Ever 


We have talked and written much in 
past years about the waste of freight loss 
and damage. In the past six Perfect 
Shipping Month campaigns, by word and 
by the press and in pictures, we have 
dinned into the minds of those who were 
reluctant to pay attention the fact that 
millions of dollars of the products of 
American labor and brains were being 
burned in a vast holocaust dedicated to 
carelessness. We have talked about the 
fact that, when these goods, so carefully 
designed and so skillfully made, were de- 
stroyed, they had to be replaced and that, 
in replacing, more than money was lost. 
We have made it plain that the loss was not merely in goods 
but in the effort made to sell those goods and to acquire 
customers for them—customers who could not remain satisfied 
customers in the face of the receipt of the goods they had 
ordered and waited for patiently in damaged condition. We 
have even pointed out that, when freight was damaged and 
lost, the transportation accorded it to the point of loss or 
damage was wasted and had to be duplicated when the goods 
were reforwarded. 

Today all those things are more important than ever. What- 
ever is wasted in materials, commodities and transportation is 
deducted from what we have with which to win this war and 
to serve essential civilian needs while we fight it. Take the 
matter of wasted transportation, for instance. In the lean 
years, not too long ago, when the railroads were hungry for 
traffic and locomotives stood in white lead and freight cars 
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stood deteriorating on sidings, it did not mean much that the 
tons of freight represented by the millions of dollars of claims 
paid annually had to move all over again. It means a lot today. 
There are no idle locomotives and cars. Even the coal and oil 
from which the locomotives get their power have become critical 
materials. 


Waste of Transportation 


No one has tried to state the waste of lost and damaged 
freight in terms of tons. Perhaps such a figure could not be 
compiled. The best that can be done on the basis of existing 
records is to state the total in dollar value and in terms of the 
proportion of those dollars to the total freight revenue of the 
railroads. Those figures are shocking enough in themselves; 
but if we could, somehow, draw a figure showing how many cars 
it would take to hold the freight that had to be reshipped be- 
cause of this waste, and the number of miles those cars had to be 
hauled, because of the freight service wasted on them, we would 
have an even more startling picture to lay before those of us 
—shipper and carrier alike—who are straining to the utmost 
these days to get every last ton-mile out 
of our transportation system. Here are 
things that simply cannot be measured 
in dollars. Here are things that, to put 
it bluntly, just must stop if we are going 
to carry this gigantic war task to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It is no mere sentimentality to talk 
about a soldier at the front or a sailor 
at sea lost for want of something that 
could have gone through in good shape 
had those concerned with its transpor- 
tation performed their tasks perfectly. 
It may be that the actual military equip- 
ment moved expeditiously and without 
damage. At the same time, whenever 
something else necessary—military or 
civilian—has to be reshipped because 
there was an error in the original trans- 
portation, it takes up space and power 
that might better have been used for the 
benefit of the soldier and sailor. This 
may be arguing by indirection. Direct 
or indirect, however, none of us wants 
even tenuously to contribute to the dis- 
comfort and peril of those who already 
have plenty of both in those many quar- 
ters of the globe where they are fighting 
our battle. 

The application need not be so indi- 
rect, however. A smail package may con- 
tain tools, for instance, without which 
some plant directly engaged in war work 
will have to slow down its production. 
The freight may be civilian freight. But 
civilian health and morale must be kept 
up, too, if we are to containue at the un- 
precedented pace of production needed 
to win the war. 


Irreplaceable Losses 


And there are “‘irreplaceables.” The time and skill and money 
lost in producing the goods damaged or destroyed in transporta- 
tion are gone forever. They can’t be replaced, no matter how 
hard someone tries. They are sheer waste, in the sense that 
they are gone without doing anyone a bit of good. Rather, they 
have done harm, because beyond the damage lies the labor 
of inspection and the settling of the claim and in starting all 
over again to produce that which is lost. 

Many of the things themselves have become irreplaceable 
these days. Only a few weeks ago the question arose as to what 
would be fair compensation to pay for a typewriter lost in 
transit. In that case, as in many others, the cost of a typewriter 
in normal times has little bearing on the damage suffered by 
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the loser, for he simply cannot get another typewriter, and the 
value of the typewriter to him is measured by what it could 
have done for him, not by what its peace-time price was or 
again will be. 

Take the class of freight known as perishables. A certain 
amount of damage to it has come to be an almost accepted fact. 
True, wonderful improvements have been made down the years, 
through the efforts of shippers, receivers and the freight claim 
division of the Association of American Railroads, in reducing 
that damage. But no one was very much excited when a few 
cases of tomatoes, lettuce or oranges in a carload showed signs 
of damage. With the warning before us now, however, of im- 
pending shortages in many of the foods we have heretofore 
considered necessary, those damages become more serious. 
Should, for instance, a carload of coffee of sugar become 
seriously damaged in transit, the ordinary people who, in normal 
times, might never hear of it or, hearing, scarcely give it a 
thought, would feel a sense of the tragic. 


Today’s Meaning of “Perfect Shipping” 


These are some of the things that make Perfect Shipping a 
more meaningful phrase today than it has ever been before. 
These are some of the things that make freight claims matters 
of vital interest to others than the makers of boxes, the load- 
ers of freight and the payers of claims. We are no longer 
dealing with a transportation matter. We are dealing with a 
matter affecting our entire economy and our entire war effort. 
What has heretofore been carelessness has now become criminal 
negligence; what has heretofore been good business has now 
become patriotism. 

All of this ought to make it easier, this year, to spread 
the message of Perfect Shipping, and ought to make that 
message more effective. The man in the shipping room who sees 
a fellow worker close a carton insecurely or mark one illegibly 
needn’t feel any longer that he is playing the part of a “‘stooge’”’ 
when he calls attention to the carelessness. He may have a 
brother in the sand hills of North Africa and he will see to it 
that no carelessness among those with whom he works adds to 
his peril. The elderly man on the freight platform may have 
a son somewhere in the south Pacific jungles. He will not look 
complacently on the co-worker who drops a packing case with 
a thud, or who tosses cartons on the floor of a freight car and 
heavier boxes on top of them. 

In the job ahead, everything we have and do must be of the 
best. Our weapons must perform better than those of our 
enemies; our men must be harder and stronger and must fight 
better. We must have perfect production, perfect performance, 
perfect unity and Perfect Shipping. 


“Good Shippers’ Creed”? Winners 


Winner of the first prize of a $100 war bond in the 
competition conducted by the National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards for the best “Creed of the Good Shipper” in 
fifty words or less (see Traffic World, January 23, p. 162), is 
William F. King of Baltimore County, Md. His creed, adjudged 
— among the 254 submitted in the contest by the judges, 
reads: 


The Creed of the Good Shipper 


1 will: 
See that packages are marked properly and that the marks 
agree with the bill of lading. 
List proper number of packages on bill of lading. 
Remove old marks. 
Use substantial containers. 
Unload cars promptly. 
Clean cars after unloading. 
1 will not: 
Delay cars. 
Delay trucks. 
Order cars before needed. 
Fail to report empty cars. 


The Winner’s Background 


Mr. King is traffic manager of the Baltimore Enamel and 
Novelty Company, where he assisted in establishing the traffic 
department seventeen years ago, after several years as shipping 
clerk. He is past president of the Industrial Traffic Managers’ 
Association of Baltimore and a member of the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore and of the Maryland Motor Truck Association. 
He is vice-chairman of the Baltimore sub-committee of the 
committee on freight loss and damage of the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Advisory Board and a member of its Baltimore car 
efficiency committee. 

Born at Baltimore, he was educated at Hagerstown, Wash- 
ington County, Md. He worked in joint service for the Western 
Maryland and the Baltimore and Ohio at Cherry Run, W. Va.; 
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at the President Street station and at the hard coal pier of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Old Bay Line and barge 
slip, in Baltimore, and again at Hagerstown, this time in joint 
service of the Norfolk and Western and the Cumberland Valley 
railroads. After nine years there, he became rate and bill 
clerk and chief of the manifest department of the Southern 
Railway, at Richmond, Va. Three years later he returned to 
Baltimore as superintendent of shipments for the Inter-Ocean 
Oil Company. In the first World War, he worked at bunkering 
transports and troop ships. At the end of the war he went 
to work for the company for which he is now traffic manager. 
In these years he supplemented his high school education with 
courses in traffic from the American Commerce Association 
and the La Salle Extension University. 

Other winners in the contest were: 


Second prize, $50 war bond, V. L. Turner, traffic representative, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala.; third prize, 
$25 war bond, Lawrence A. Paul, Wheeling, W. Va.; fourth to ninth 
prizes, each $5 in war savings stamps, A. G. Chapmen, traffic manager, 
Parker, Wilder Company, Boston, Mass.; Martin T. Carey, traffic rep- 
resentative, Continental Oil Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; Randolph 
Yeager, lamp department, General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, O.; George J. Veall, shipping clerk, Terminal Ice and Cold Stor- 
age Company, Salem, Ore.; L. Veitch, New Kensington, Pa.; W. F., 
Wilkins, transportation auditor, Jayhawk Ordnance Works, Baxter 
Springs, Kan. 


Entries in the contest came from 34 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada. There were examples in verse, in 
the form of acrostics and in biblical phraseology. E. A. Jack, 
general chairman of the management committee for Perfect 
Shipping Month, expressed himself as well satisfied with the 
results of the contest. It served to set many thinking about the 
things that go to make up good shipping, said he. 

Mr. Jack was a member of the committee of judges. The 
other members were R. S. Henry, assistant to the president, 
in charge of public relations, Association of American Rail- 
roads; Henry A. Palmer, editor, the Traffic World; G. H. 
Shafer, general traffic manager, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, president of the National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, and R. R. Luddecke, general traffic manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. 

Mr. Jack has notified the winners by mail, requesting each 
to notify him promptly as to the name in which he wishes his 
war bond registered. The bonds, he said, would then be 
promptly mailed to the winners. 


Packing Conferences 


In order to help reduce damage to vital war materials in 
transit, the Freight Container Bureau of the Association of 
American Railroads March 23 began a series of seven packing 
and shipping conferences for members of the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps, Edward Dahill, chief engineer of the bureau, an- 
nounced, adding: 


The program in each city will be highlighted bY discussions of 
the most efficient ways to pack, crate and load such war supplies as 
airplane tanks and explosives; the proper construction of shipping 
containers, and freight handling and inspection. 

Motion pictures will be used to illustrate impact tests on loads, 
freight operations, aid various methods of shipping war supplies to 
and from rail centers and seaports throughout the world. 


Mr. Dahill was to preside at all the meetings, and speakers 
were to include A. P. Kivlin, assistant chief engineer, and H. F. 
Flynn and J. E. Roumillat, engineers of the Freight Container 
Bureau; Major J. A. Hurd and Captain John K. Mount, chief 
of the Code Marking Branch and chief of the Packing and 
Packaging Section, respectively, of the Army Transportation 
Corps, and L. T. Donovan, a representative of the Mechanical 
Division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The conferences were scheduled to take place at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, March 23 to 25; at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, March 31 to April 2; at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
April 6 to 8; at the Hotel Olympic, Seattle, April 13 to 15; at 
the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, April 20 to 22; at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, May 4 to 6, and at the Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond, May 11 to 13. 


TRANSPORTATION ESSENTIAL 

Maintenance of all facilities and production of items needed 

for the transportation of essential items are included in revised 
lists of activities essential to carrying on the war issued by the 
War Manpower Commission for the use of the U. S. Employ- 
ment offices and Selective Service boards. Transportation is not 
a new activity added to the lists, having been included hereto- 
fore. The manpower commission said the lists were being used 
by Selective Service local boards in considering requests for 
occupational deferment of men liable for military service. 
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Reductions in Freight Thefts 


Adoption of Types of Containers Discouraging to Thieves and Improvements in Railroad Policing 
Forces and Methods Reduce Theft Claims Almost to the Vanishing Point 


With the prospects for an increase in the total of railroad 

freight claims for 1942 of about 40 per cent over 1941, 
it may seem paradoxical to write in praise of those concerned 
with reductions in loss and damage,.to freight. As a matter of 
fact, however, the increase is not as startling as the percentage 
figure seems to indicate. In the first place, while the total paid 
is estimated to be up by 40 per cent, the proportion of claims paid 
to total revenue will probably not be up by much more than 
10 per cent. Some adjustment must be made, too, for the 
extraordinary conditions under which both shipper and carrier 
are working these days. The real value of the claim prevention 
activities of both groups down the years is shown by a com- 
parison covering a longer period. The most significant figures 
are those of the total claims paid in 1920—$119,833,127—and 
the total for 1941, the latest year for which complete figures 
are available at the moment—$23,438,536. That represents an 
overall reduction in lost and damaged freight, over a period of 
22 years, of better than 80 per cent, which is quite an accom- 
plishment. 

But if that reduction be considered an accomplishment, 
what ought be said about a reduction, in the same span of years, 
in the money paid out in claims for thefts and robberies from 
freight? In 1920, that sum was $12,726,947; in 1941 it was 
$376,490, a reduction of over 97 per cent. The preliminary figure 
for 1942 is $491,778, an increase over 1941 of $115,288. In 1920, 
the railroads paid out well over a cent to shippers for theft and 
robbery out of the revenue collected from every ton of freight 
originated. In 1941, that payment had sunk to the almost invisible 
sum of .03 of a cent. One way to state the reduction graphically 
is to say that the one cent the railroads shelled out because of 
thefts and robberies for every ton of freight originated in 1920 
will now pay for those losses from a whole carload of over 
60,000 pounds of freight. 


Theftproof Packaging 


Like most advances in transportation, credit for this im- 
provement may be shared by those in the railroad business and 
by the shipper. Probably the greatest share of the credit should 
go to the railroads and their improvements in police forces, 
but the shippers have played an appreciable part. It is no mere 
accident that the same packaging most likely to protect freight 
against damage in transit, protects it against the depredations 
of the thief. A well-nailed box or a well sealed or stapled 
carton is not so likely to tempt the sneak who does not like to 
leave behind traces of his depredations. Indeed, those who claim 
to know assert that the growth of the use of the corrugated 
and fibreboard container for expensive and portable freight has 
had no little to do with reducing thefts from packages. So has the 
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increasing use of metal strapping and wire binding for both the 
paper container and the wood box. Twenty years ago it was a 
comparatively simple operation to pull a few nails from a box 
or crate, remove part of the contents and replace the board 
and nails so that the illegal entry was not detectible without 
close examination. 

It takes more than a nail-puller to cut a strap or wire, and, 
once cut, the replacing with new material so that the box 
resumes its original condition calls for the possession of the 
necessary tools and new wire or strapping. While no special 
tools are necessary to open a paperboard container, careful 
resealing calls for time and patience and tape of the right width 
and texture to cover the theft. Shippers generally have been 
alert to these insurances against theft. Some of them have 
adopted specially printed tape so that the prospective thief will 
be warned off by his inability to match the torn tape with 
some from his own stock. 

Railroad Policing Improved 


It is to the improvements in railroad police practices, how- 
ever, that the great increase in the safety of goods in transit 
is largely due. Many of the losses of the late ’teens and early 
*twenties were in large units stolen by well-organized gangs of 
freight thieves. Such gangs have been known to set out an 
entire car at some remote siding and to empty it at their leisure. 
The dodge of sawing through the bottom of a car and removing 
boxes and crates through openings thus made was fairly com- 
mon. There are even on record instances where a member of 
a gang of freight thieves had himself shipped in a large box, 
to emerge after the car was closed and sealed. He could then 
carefully examine the contents of the car, mark the packages 
most likely to bring a money return, and dump them out at 
an agreed spot. 

Such gangs are today almost non-existent. Survivors of 
them are, for the most part, in the penitentiary, sent there 
through the efforts of the railroad police and law departments. 

Departments Reorganized 

In the last twenty-five years, the protective departments 
of the railroads have, for the most part, been completely reor- 
ganized. In the earlier day, railroad policemen were not infre- 
quently recruited from local municipal forces, and there conse- 
quently was a tie-up between the railroad force and politics. 
Today, railroad policemen are carefully selected and trained 
and their chief, known on most railroads as the chief special 
agent, is answerable only to one of the vice-presidents. Patrol- 
men, under sergeants, keep constant watch in yards and termi- 
nals. Many merchandise trains have a patrolman as a “rider” 
in the caboose. When the train includes cars of especially im- 

portant freight, those cars 
16 are usually attached just 
forward of the caboose 
where they are constantly 
under surveillance in tran- 
sit. 


Certain types of freight 
get special attention. A car 
of liquor, for instance, is 
under railroad guard from 
the time it is delivered to 
the railroad until the con- 
signee takes possession. Pa- 
trolmen also are on duty 
constantly in freight houses 
where they guard against 
thievery by freight handlers 
and other railroad employes. 

Much of the effectiveness 
of railroad policing comes 
about because of the thor- 
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The solid line in the accom- 
panying graph shows the down- 
ward trend in claims paid by 
the railroads for freight rob- 
beries since the high of 1920. 
The broken line indicates the 
percentage relation of robbery 
claims to all claims paid in the 
years noted. 
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oughness with which their work is done, not only in the protec- 
tion of shippers’ property, but in following through when the 
thief has been apprehended. For petty thievery, charges are 
usually filed in the community where the theft occurs and the 
culprit is tried in the local police courts. Where the larceny 
rises above the petty level, however, cases are usually brought 
before federal courts on charges of theft from interstate com- 
merce. All cases are prepared with the greatest care. Probably 
no other body of policemen in the world enjoys so high a repu- 
tation for success in prosecutions. It is estimated that about 
93 per cent of these railroad prosecutions result in convictions. 


No Wartime Changes 


Normally, the police forces of the railroads number about 
10,000 men. They have been expanded but little because of the 
present increase in traffic in spite of the fact that a considerable 
amount of Army and Navy traffic these days requires special 
protection. On the other hand, losses from the forces to the 
armed services have been comparatively light. This, it is ex- 
plained, is not only because transportation employment is con- 
s‘dered essential work, but because the forces contain relatively 
few men of draft age and status. Men who become attached to 
the railroad police forces usually remain in that service. On 
the Chicago and North Western system, for instance, only four 
men are under 38 years of age. While that system has not 
increased its forces in recent years, it has lost only two to the 
armed forces, one in the draft and one as a volunteer. 

Railroad police forces derive their authority from various 
sources. In some states their authority rests in statutes espe- 
cially adopted to give it to them. Large cities often have ordi- 
nances to serve a similar purpose. Not infrequently, where the 
men are on duty in unincorporated areas, they are sworn in 
as deputy sheriffs. 

Civil authorities, whether city police forces, sheriffs’ offices 
or state police, welcome the work of the railroad policeman in 
their jurisdictions. When a thief or robber is safely in prison 
as the result of the work of the railroad policemen, the civil 
policemen have one less criminal about whom they do not have to 
worry, because, generally, a freight-car thief is a thief in other 
ways. The railroad policemen also say that they invariably 
receive cordial cooperation from shippers. Sometimes system- 
atic pilfering points toward thievery in the shipping room or the 
receiving room. Chief special agents say that, in such cases, 
they invariably are permitted to carry on their investigations 
in the industrial plant involved. They also comment on the 
readiness with which heads of industries permit their employes 
to testify in cases involving transportation robberies, even when 
the trials are held in state or county courts in other localities, 
where such witnesses cannot be compelled to testify. 


The Organization 


The police departments of the railroads are tied together 
in the protective section of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The first national organization in the field was founded 
in 1896 at Kansas City, Mo., with the lengthy name of the 
Railway Association of Special Agents and Police of the United 
States and Canada. It carried on with varying success until 
1916. It then ceased to function and was superseded by a num- 
ber of regional organizations. In 1920, the protective section 
was organized as a part of the old American Railway Associa- 
tion. The existing protective section of the Association of 
American Railroads is its direct descendant. The section func- 
tions through regional organizations each of which hold two 
meetings a year. The special agent or chief of police of each 
railroad in the region appoints men from his force to attend 
the meetings. These are selected from among those high and 
low in rank on the line and are changed from meeting to meet- 
ing so that each may obtain some of the benefits of discussions 
and conferences. Noted criminologists and men high in law 
enforcement circles frequently address these meetings. Among 
the sergeants, captains and chiefs of railroad police, however, 
there are many who attend all of the meetings, and others, 
without selection by their superiors, attend voluntarily. Each 
regional meeting selects representatives to attend the protec- 
tive section’s national meetings. Because the attendance at the 
regional meetings varies, observers at the national meetings 
also change from meeting to meeting. In this manner the ethics 
of the section and a knowledge of the way in which it carries 
on its work are spread throughout the entire body. 

The protective section also serves to collect from and dis- 
seminate information among the police systems of the various 
railroads, not only specifically about robberies and thieves, but 
statistics about thieveries and such other railroad nuisances as 
trespassers. 


The protective section is part of the Operating-Transporta- 


tion Division of the Association of American Railroads, of which 
C. H. Buford, A. A. R. vice-president, is the executive head. 
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W. K. Etter, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, is chairman of the division. L. A. Thomas, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of investigations and police, is chair- 
man of the protective section; M. J. Max, chief of police; Michi- 
gan Central, vice-chairman, and J. C. Caviston, secretary. 
Headquarters of the section are in New York. 


MILWAUKEE ROAD FIRE AND SAFETY AWARDS 


The trophy emblematic of the best divisional fire prevention 
record on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road, was presented to W. F. Ingraham, superintendent of the 
Iowa and Dakota division, at a luncheon at Mason City, Iowa, 
March 23. Only one fire from causes within the control of the 
railroad workers occurred on the division in 1942. H. A. Scan- 
drett, trustee of the railroad, made the presentation. 

On the following day, at a dinner at Austin, Minn., Mr. 
Scandrett presented the railroad’s safety award to R. C. Dodds, 
who received it on behalf of the employes of the Iowa Southern 
Minnesota division, where the railroad’s best 1942 safety record 
was made. L. J. Benson, Chicago, assistant to the chief operat- 
ing officer, in charge of safety and fire prevention, made the 
arrangements for the two events. 


SUGAR SHIPPING ZONES 

An amendment to the sugar-zoning regulations issued by 
the Office of Price Administration creates a new zone in New 
York state, known as Zone 2A, into which both Philadelphia 
and New York refiners may ship sugar. 

The newly created Zone 2A is that part of New York state 
west of a line drawn from Oswego, through Fulton, Syracuse, 
Cortland, and Binghamton and includes these cities. Previously, 
this area was included in Zone 2 and was supplied by the New 
York refiners. Zone 2 now includes the balance of New York 
state and the entire State of Connecticut as well as the New 
Jersey counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Morris, Passaic, Sussex, and Union. 

Two additional changes in the zoning regulation are effected 
by the amendment: 

1. New Orleans refiners may now ship confectioners’ sugar 
in bulk to eastern Tennessee and eastern Kentucky and to Bris- 
tol on the Virginia-Tennessee borderline. 

2. The unsold portion of plantation granulated sugar and 
Louisiana crystals made from the 1942-1943 Louisiana sugar 
cane crop by the sulfitation process are now permitted to be 
shipped outside of Zone 8. 

The foregoing provisions are contained in Amendment 2 to 
the Fourth Revised Zoning Order, effective March 24, 1943. 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF W. P. B. 


The War Production Board has announced issuance of its 
general administrative order No. 2-85, setting forth general 
outlines of a new organization of the board, with four key 
officials in charge, respectively, of certain classes or types of 
W. P. B. functions, and with each of these officials required 
~ — to Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chairman of the 

oard. 

The order specifies that the Office of Rubber Director shall 
report and be directly responsible to the W. P. B. chairman, 
Donald M. Nelson. 

Included in the jurisdiction of J. A. Krug, program vice 
chairman and one of the four key officials, is the stockpiling 
and transportation division. 

The Office of Civilian Supply, whose sphere of activity in- 
cludes the making of recommendations for materials for trans- 
port equipment construction and maintenance, is made re- 
sponsible directly to Executive Vice Chairman Wilson, by terms 
of the administrative order. 





CLARK TRUCTRACTOR GETS “E” AWARD 


The Army-Navy “E” flag, for excellence in war production, 
has been awarded to the Clark Tructractor division of the Clark 
Equipment Company, Battle Creek, Mich. The division makes 
gas and battery powered fork trucks and tractors, used for 
materials handling by industry, and in quantity at military de- 
pots and embarkation ports in the United States and at fighting 
fronts. One of the speakers at the presentation ceremonies was 
Col. Frank Ross, United States Army transportation corps, who 
supervised the loading of convoys for the invasion of north 
Africa and disembarkation at African ports. The Navy was 
represented by Lieut.-Comm. Hugh B. Masters, U. S. Navy 
Coast Guard Reserve, cOmmanding officer at the Battle Creek 
Coast Guard training station. He presented “E’ pins to em- 
ployes. Ezra W. Clark, vice-president and general manager, 
accepted the flag on behalf of the division, and Howard F. 
Reed, president of the Clark Employes’ Association, accepted 
the pins on behalf of the workers. Edgar A. Guest, popular 
poet, was master of ceremonies. He read messages of con- 
gratulation from numerous military and political dignitaries. 
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Traffie Law and Procedure 


Fourteenth of a Series of Fifty-Two Articles on This Subject by G. Lloyd Wilson—Transit 
Services and Privileges 


Railroad freight service includes much more than the 
mere movement of goods from points of origin to desti- 
nation. Special services en route must be arranged for in order 
to increase the flexibility of the marketing of the goods and 
their transportation. Various special or ancillary services must 
be arranged for, either before the goods leave the terminals 
at the points of origin or after they have arrived at the ter- 
minals at destination points in order to adapt the transporta- 
tion services to meet commercial or industrial requirements. 
These services may be divided into two groups—special 
freight services and terminal freight services. The rules, regu- 
lations, and charges applicable to these services are made by 
railroad carriers at the behest of shippers or consignees, or to 
accommodate the carriers. Many special railroad freight serv- 
ices had their origin in the efforts of railroads to compete more 
effectively with other railroads or with other agencies of trans- 
portation, as well as to supply the demands of shippers for 
improved types of transportation service. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, as the administra- 
tive agency administering the interstate commerce act, has 
jurisdiction over the services of the carriers, including these 
special services, and over the rates and charges established and 
collected by the carriers for their services. The special services 
as established or denied by the carriers must be free from un- 
just and unreasonable discrimination, undue preference or 
prejudice among persons, localities, or descriptions of traffic. 
The Commission has authority over the performance or non- 
performance of the services, the rules and regulations govern- 
ing them, and the rates and charges made with respect to 
them.’ One of the Commission’s early decisions dealt with the 
lawfulness of transit charges.* 


Transit Services and Privileges 


Among the most important and widely used special rail- 
road freight services are the so-called “transit” services or 
privileges under which shipments may be “stopped-off’ in 
transit for varying periods of time for further fabrication or 
other manufacturing process, or for storage, awaiting further 
transportation, distribution, or sale.’ 

Transit services of various kinds for many different pur- 
poses and on a variety of commodities have been established 
voluntarily by the carriers. They have granted these privileges 
in order to meet the competition of other routes or other com- 
munities not served by their lines and to develop the traffic in 
the commodities requiring these services over their routes. 

The railroads are not under legal compulsion to establish 
transit services, but the establishment of the services must not 
result in unjust and unreasonable discrimination or undue pref- 
erence or prejudice to any person, place, or commodity. 

If transit arrangements or privileges are not unreasonable, 
the Commission has held in Central Yellow Pine Assn. vs. U. S. 
and P. R. Co., they are not in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act.* 


Under typical transit arrangements, shippers may forward 
consignments of the commodities eligible to transit privileges 
billed to final destinations with instructions that the goods be 
stopped-off in transit at designated points, usually intermediate 
between origin and destination, though, for competitive and 
other reasons, some degree of circuity in routing is sometimes 
permitted. The goods are unloaded at the transit point and 
delivered to the factory, mill, plant, warehouse, or elevator 
where they are processed or stored under the terms and con- 
ditions stipulated. If reshipped within the time limits prescribed 
by the transit tariffs—usually 12 months, though some shorter 
and a few longer periods are allowed in cases of certain com- 
modities—the goods pay the through rates from the points of 
origin to final destinations in effect via the transit points on 
the commodities in the forms in which shipped from the transit 
points, plus fees for the extra switching and clerical services 
incident to the transit arrangements, and, in some cases, with 
extra charges for back or out-of-route hauls, in place of the 
combination of the rates from the points of origin to the transit 
points on the commodities in the forms in which they are orig- 





1Interstate Commerce Act, Part I, Section 3. 

2 Crews vs. R. and D. R. Co., (I. C. C. 490), 1887. 

3 Belsterling, Charles S., Digest of Decisions of the Federal Courts, 
and Interstate Commerce Commission in the Matter of Transit Privi- 
leges, Pittsburgh, 1913 (out of print). 

#(10 I. C.. C. 198), 1904. 


inally shipped and the rates on the goods from the transit 
points to the final destinations in the guise or form in which 
they are forwarded from the transit points. 

It is not possible here to list the several hundred com- 
modities to which transit privileges are granted at various 
points in the United States. Generally, the services are ren- 
dered in connection with raw materials or semi-finished articles 
in order that the goods may be advanced in the state of manu- 
facture but not to the stage of completion or in connection with 
the storage of finished goods. 

Among the typical transit services should be mentioned: 
(1) Fabrication-in-transit of iron and steel articles; (2) mill- 
ing, mixing, malting, and storage of grain; (3) milling-in- 
transit of forest products; (4) stopping and storage of agricul- 
tural implements; (5) storage-in-transit of certain fruits, vege- 
tables and other agricultural products; (6) stopping, concen- 
tration, and storage in transit of dressed meat, dairy products, 
poultry, and packing house products; (7) storage in transit of 
wool and mohair; (8) storage and compression in transit of 
cotton; (9) special transit privileges accorded certain types of 
import traffic.* 

There are various methods of policing transit privileges, 
of billing arrangements, and of the settlement of freight 
charges. The traffic managers of industries that have traffic 
requiring transit services must investigate the available transit 
privileges and the rules, regulations, and charges applicable 
to the traffic. 

Reconsignment and Diversion 


Reconsignment and diversion, strictly speaking, are not 
transit services, but are mentioned here because the legal prob- 
lems incident to them are much like those connected with 
transit services. 

The flexibility of marketing is facilitated by special serv- 
ices known as reconsignment and diversion, under the terms 
of which shippers can change the original consignee, destina- 
tion, and route and substitute changes necessary because of 
resale of the goods in transit or to find more favorable markets.° 

Though the terms “reconsignment” and “diversion” are dis- 
tinguishable, they are often used interchangeably in common 
transportation parlance. There are several distinguishable types 
of reconsignment or diversion for which different standard 
charges are made: (1) Change in name of consignee; (2) 
change in name of shipper; (3) change in destination; (4) 
change in route. 

These changes, while the goods are in transit, may be made 
at “hold points” to which cars are forwarded to be held await- 
ing these changes, or after the cars have arrived at their 
original destinations but before deliveries have been made. The 
charges for reconsignment and diversion vary, depending on 
whether only clerical changes need be made in the billing or 
extra transportation services are required. Demurrage charges 
are added if the cars must be held by the carriers awaiting 
diversion or reconsignment orders. The charges are usually 
published by the carriers in diversion and reconsignment tariffs 
or in special service tariffs, though there are instances in which 
they are published in the tariffs that name the rates and 
charges applicable to the transportation of the goods in connec- 
tion with which the diversion and reconsignment services are 
available. 


Leading Cases on Transit Services and Arrangements 


Two important cases decided by the U. S. Supreme Court 
are of value in understanding transit services and the duties 
of carriers and shippers. These cases are: (1) C. R. Co. of 
N. J. vs. U.S. (ov U.S. 247), 1921: (2) A. T. and S. F. BR. Co. 
vs. U. S. (279 U. S. 768), 1929. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey vs. United States 
(257 U. S. 247), 1921 


This suit was brought in the Federal District Court of New 
Jersey to enjoin the enforcement of an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the ground that it exceeded the 
powers of the Commission, was arbitrary, and was, therefore, 
void.’ 


5 Wilson, G. Lloyd, Transit Services and Privileges, Traffic Service 
Corporation, Chicago, 1925. 

® Wilson, G. Lloyd, Diversion and Reconsignment, Traffic Service 
Corporation, Chicago, 1925. 

7 (257 U. S. 247), 1921. 
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The plaintiffs were the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and twenty-one other railroads lo- 
cated in Trunk Line and New England territories. The de- 
fendants were the United States and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The former filed a motion to dismiss. The latter 
ea an answer admitting the material allegations of the com- 
plaint. 

The order of the Commission was entered on a petition of 
the American Creosoting Company to which the twenty-three 
carriers were made respondents. The petition alleged that the 
petitioner had a creosoting plant at Newark, N. J., which was 
connected by switch tracks with the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Railroad and that these carriers had 
failed to establish there are privilege known as creosoting-in- 
transit. It urged that this failure was unjust and unreasonable 
in violation of section 1, and that it was unjustly discriminatory 
and in violation of section 3 of the interstate commerce act. 

The Commission found no violation of section 1, but it did 
find that there was unjust discrimination and violation of sec- 
tion 3. It ordered the removal of the discrimination. 

The plant of the American Creosoting Company was not 
reached by the rail carriers’ lines except those of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania Railroad. Neither 
carrier accorded such transit at other points on its lines and no 
competitor had a plant on either. Nor was the privilege granted 
in Trunk Line territory, with a single exception, which was 
considered immaterial. 

There were, however, creosoting-in-transit arrangements at 
points in Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The appellant carriers did not participate in any way in such 
establishments elsewhere and none of those carriers was con- 
trolled by any of the appellants. Appellants did join with those 
southern and midwest railroads in establishing joint rates on 
forest products over routes that passed through the points at 
which this privilege prevailed and also through Newark, N. J. 

The Commission’s order stated that, insofar as the appel- 
lant carriers participated in joint rates on forest products from 
points in Southern Classification territory to points in northern 
New Jersey, eastern New York, and New England, they sub- 
jected the American Creosoting Company to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage. The Commission directed the twenty-three 
carriers to avoid this undue prejudice in the future. How the 
discrimination was to be removed was not prescribed. In effect, 
the order directed that, unless the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Railroad established the privilege at 
Newark, N. J., the twenty-three carriers were required to with- 
draw from all tariffs establishing the joint rates. 

Justice Brandeis delivered the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. It held that the Commission might, acting under section 
1, of the interstate commerce act, have directed the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and Pennsylvania Railroad to establish 
the practice at Newark, if it deemed failure to do so unreason- 
able or unjust. It might, in an appropriate proceeding, have 
directed the southern and midwest rail carriers to discontinue 
the practice on their lines, if it deemed the granting of the 
privilege to be unreasonable or unjust. It did neither. Instead, 
it sought to accomplish by indirection either one result or the 
other and ordered under section 3 that the discrimination found 
to exist be removed. Twenty-one of the appellants were power- 
less either to cause the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to install the privilege at Newark or to 
cause the southern and midwest carriers to discontinue the 
practice on their lines. 


The Central of New Jersey and Pennsylvania Railroad 
were likewise powerless to cause the connecting carriers to 
withdraw the privilege. They could, it is true, have equalized 
conditions by establishing the privilege at Newark. To do so 
would have involved departure from a policy to which they had 
steadfastly adhered and adhesion to which was held by the 
Commission not to be unreasonable. If they had established 
the privilege at Newark, they would have acted contrary to 
their judgment and would have adopted a practice that some 
connecting carriers had introduced without their concurrence 
or consent. This arrangement might, on appropriate inquiry, 
be held by the Commission to be unjust and unreasonable. The 
court held that Congress could not have intended that, under 
such circumstances, relief should be afforded under section 3 
when a direct remedy was available under section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act. 


It was argued that, while the undue prejudice found re- 
sulted directly from the individual acts of southern and midwest 
carriers in granting the privilege locally, the appellants, as their 
partners, made the prejudice possible by becoming the instru- 
ments through which it was applied. The court held that dis- 
crimination might have been practiced by a combination of 
connecting carriers as well as by an individual railroad, and 


the Commission had ample power under section 3 to remove 
discrimination so practiced. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The court held that mere participation in joint rates did 
not make connecting carriers partners. 


They can be held jointly and severally responsible for unjust dis- 
crimination only if each carrier has participated in some way in that 
which causes the unjust discrimination, as where a lower joint rate is 
given to one locality than to another similarly situated. 

If this were not so, the legality or illegality of a carrier’s practice 
would depend, not on its own act, but on the acts of its connecting 
carriers. If that rule should prevail, only uniformity in local privileges 
and practices or the cancellation of all joint rates could afford to car- 
riers the assurance that they were not in some way violating the 
provisions of Section 3. 


What Congress sought to prevent by that section as orig- 
inally enacted was not to prevent differences between localities 
in transportation rates, facilities and privileges, but to prevent 
unjust discrimination between them by the same carrier or 
carriers. 


Neither the Transportation Act of 1920, nor any earlier amendatory 


legislation has changed, in this respect, the purpose or scope of Sec- 
tion 3. 


The order of the court below denying a preliminary injunc- 
tion was reversed. : 

This case stands for the propositions that: (1) the commis- 
sion can direct transit privilege to be granted or withdrawn; 
(2) the Commission cannot direct removel of discrimination 
resulting from transit privilege of other lines; (3) the with- 
drawal from joint rates held not evidence of discrimination 
from transit privilege of connecting carriers; (4) the Commis- 
sion can remove discrimination by combination of connecting 
lines; (5) the participation in joint rates does not make all 
responsible for discriminating privilege by one; (6) the inter- 
state commerce act was originally enacted to avoid discrimina- 
tions by some carrier or carriers and its purpose has not been 
affected by amendments; (7) the Commission’s findings are 
conclusive as to administrative orders operating in futuro; 
(8) courts can review the findings of the Commission as to 
whether facts establish in law discrimination by carriers. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. vs. United States 


This was an appeal from the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of Illinois dismissing a suit to 
enjoin and annul an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of July 6, 1927, directing the A. T. & S. F. and two other 
railroads to cancel certain proposed tariffs increasing grain 
rates from numerous grain shipping points in Colorado, Kansas 
and Nebraska, to Kansas City and Wichita, Kansas.* 

The Santa Fe operated a direct line from Dodge City to 
the Gulf of Mexico over which a rate of 42 cents a hundred 
pounds was charged. It also operated a route from Dodge City 
to Gulf of Mexico ports via Kansas City on which prior to 1924 
the rate was 51 cents a hundred pounds, of which 20.5 cents 
was for the Dodge City-Kansas City portion of the haul and 
30.5 cents for the Kansas City-Gulf portion. The Kansas City 
Southern from Kansas City to the Gulf received a proportional 
of 30.5 cents a hundred pounds. This meant that the Kansas 
City Southern was in an equal position with the Santa Fe to 
compete for the grain traffic. In 1924, the Santa Fe reduced 
the Dodge City-Gulf via Kansas City rate to 47 cents. The 
Santa Fe’s net proportional was reduced 4 cents to 26.5 cents. 
Under through rates with transit privilege in effect, shippers 
who reshipped on the same railroad were entitled to the balance 
of the through rate. 


The Kansas City Southern then reduced its rate by a vary- 
ing proportional to 26.5 cents. The Santa Fe retaliated with a 
4 cent addition in rates on any Dodge City grain reshipped over 
the Kansas City Southern. 


Under the practice prevailing at primary grain markets, 
reshippers of grain had the privilege of reshipping grain received 
at the primary grain markets via the same railroads that had 
brought the grain into those primary grain markets at through 
rates with transit privilege. The reshippers, in such cases, were 
entitled to ship the grain from the transit points at the balance 
of the through rates from points of origin to final destinations 
via the transit points, the shipments having paid the applicable 
rates on grain from the points of origin to the transit points. 
The practice was tantamount to a discount allowed the shippers 
by the carriers equal to the difference between the through 
rates from the points of origin to ultimate destinations and the 
sum of the rates inbound to and outbound from the transit 

ints. 
7 By this action of the Santa Fe, the Kansas City Southern 
Railway was disabled in competing with the Santa Fe for the 
transportation from Kansas City to Gulf of Mexico ports of 
grain in storage at Kansas City that had come from Dodge 
City. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe refused to establish 


® (279 U. S. 768), 1929. 
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a through rate similar to its own rate via the Kansas City 
Southern from Kansas City, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not order the establishment of an equal rate via the 
joint Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and Kansas City Southern 
route. 

The Kansas City Southern filed a tariff containing what it 
called a “varying proportional rate” lowering to 26.5 cents a 
hundred pounds its own rate from Kansas City to Gulf ports on 
grain that had come to Kansas City from Dodge City. This 
“varying proportional rate’ was less advantageous to the Kan- 
sas City Southern than if a joint rate had been established by it 
in connection with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. By inde- 
pendent action, the Kansas City Southern was obliged to absorb 
the full 4 cent reduction, but, if the Santa Fe had joined in 
establishing a through route and joint rate, the reduction pre- 
sumably would have been divided between two carriers. 

The Santa Fe protested to the Commission the establish- 
ment by the Kansas City Southern of its varying proportional 
rate, but the Commission refused to suspend it. The Santa Fe, 
thereupon, filed a tariff of its own imposing a 4 cents a hundred 
weight additional rate to the Kansas City rate on any grain 
originating at Dodge City that should be reshipped via the 
Kansas City Southern. : 

The Commission ordered cancelled this 4 cents additional 
rate. 

The Santa Fe contended that the Commission lacked power 
to order the cancellation of the rate because it would thus 
compel the Santa Fe to short haul itself in violation of para- 
graph 4, section 15, of the interstate commerce act. Since the 
Santa Fe had a rate on file from Dodge City via Kansas City 
to the Gulf, the rate via the Kansas City Southern would com- 
pel the Santa Fe to short haul itself. The U. S. Supreme Court 
observed that, if the Commission was prohibited from com- 
pelling a short haul, then it was also, by the same token, pro- 
hibited from cancelling an unreasonable rate. 

The proposed 4 cents charge was not a proportional rate, 
but, whether it was or not, it was held not to affect the Com- 
mission’s power. The rate did not exist on the basis of a transit 
privilege for, when the grain left Dodge City, there was no 
knowledge as to the ultimate destination of the shipments. 

The situation affecting the rates from Dodge City in this 
case is referred to as an example. The same situation existed 
with respect to all grain shipping points in the states named. 

The decree of the lower court dismissing the bill to enjoin 
the enforcement of the order of the Commission was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court. 

‘The U. S. Supreme Court in its decision, delivered by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, held: 


1. In ordering the cancellation of the proposed tariff of the Santa 
Fe, the Commission exercised only its function of determining the 
reasonableness of the rates in which the matter of routing was a mere 
incidental matter. It held that the Commission’s power to declare rates 
unreasonable applies to all rates—local, joint or proportional, and it 
may deal with one factor only of the combination of rates which make 
up through rates.® 

2. The contention of the Santa Fe that the cancelled rate was 
legally part of a through rate was held to be unsound. The two tran 
portation services were held not only to be entirely distinct, but often 
rendered in respect to totally different merchandise, as was the case 
when grain shipped from Dodge City to break bulk at Kansas City was 
not only stored at that point but treated or converted into flour before 
reshipment to the Gulf ports. 

3. The contention that the evidence before the Commission did not 
support the finding of unreasonableness was held to be clearly un- 
founded. This point only faintly contended before the Supreme Court, 
was not made either before the Commission or District Court. 

4. The suggestion that the Commission should have suspended and 
ordered cancelled the ‘‘varying proportional rates’’ of the Kansas City 
Southern was held not to be subject to review in this proceeding.” 





* Cairo B. of T. vs. C. C. C.-and St. lL. R. Co. et al., (@ 1. C. C. 
343), 1917; Atchison B. of T. et al. vs. A. T. and S. F. R. Co. et al., 


(80 I. C. C. 350), 1923; and Basing Rates on Paving Brick, (100 I. C. C. 
390), 1925. 


MA. T. & S. F. R. Co. vs. U. S., (279 U. S. 768), 1929. 


Prruck Detention Rule 


Editor the Traffic World: 

Some things about the truck detention rule agreed upo 
by our shipper-carrier committees should be said. 

First, the opponents of the rule place emphasis on the 
argument that a cooperative plan should first be tried. We did 

) that, as you say in your quotes of Carl Holecheck at the March 

10 hearing before the standing rate committee. We are still 
doing it—in fact, have intensified within the last week, with 
the aid of I. C. C. and O. D. T. local officials. 

I do not think that voluntary efforts will ever be a com- 
plete solution here or elsewhere. Witness, for example, that 
the days of voluntary efforts on railroad car efficiency are 
numbered. After about two years of so-called miraculous re- 





sults, the Commission has upped the penalty charge on flat cars 


~s 
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from $5.50 a day to $11.00 and $15.00 a day. (Service Order 
No. 113, March 10, 1943.) Other classes of equipment will get 
similar treatment later. Yet car efficiency campaigns ought to 
and will go right on. 

The situation with transportation is no different from other 
conservation measures. We were asked to save toothpaste 
tubes, conserve coffee, not hoard, not waste our automobile 
miles, nor our fuel oil—and many other cooperative measures. 
Gradually voluntary efforts gave way to compulsion. 

No stigma attaches from this simple truth. Generations of 
freedom from such personal restraints have left their mark. 
We can’t be driven, but we can be led in proper directions. Our 
fighting men take orders down to the minutest particular of 
their daily lives. Can we righteously object to orders that help 
us to help ourselves ? 

It is also said that the detention rule legalizes four hours’ 
delay on every truck. This is silly! Receivers do not have the 
dock space to permit such leisurely unloading. If docks are full 
and the load is offered, our rule provides the delayed truck goes 
on “constructive placement” and free time begins to run. In 
other words, detention charges would run out of sight with any 
receivers that had an important volume of freight. Our rule 
provides a pointed incentive to unload each vehicle as it arrives. 

Another argument that is spurious—‘“innocent shippers will 
be penalized because of a few culprits.” No receiver will be 
penalized who unloads within four hours. If he takes more than 
four hours, $2.00 an hour will certainly accelerate his unloading. 
There are instances now of where receivers stop unloading 
trucks to go to work on cars that are at the end of the free 
time. If the driver remains with the vehicle, his salary is 90 
cents an hour. That leaves $1.10 an hour to cover tie-up of 
space that is needed to load war materials and weapons. 
Frankly, most receivers want the driver to remain with the 
truck so he can go immediately to spots that have goods await- 
ing outbound service. 

Of course, if the situation in other cities is not so bad as 
in Detroit (as claimed by spokesmen) they have nothing to 
fear from the four-hour rule. It will not touch them. Further, 
we have absolutely no ambition to foist our rule on other cities. 
Our people know the situation here, and feel they have provided 
a contributing solution to expanding motor carrier capacity— 
“making straw without bricks,” as someone dubbed the ,rail- 
road car efficiency program. 

We do not say that Detroit shippers are in 100 per cent 
agreement on the rule. There have been few things where this 
has ever been true. But the fact that only one Detroit shipper 
appeared before the standing rate committee in opposition to 
it suggests there is no organized opposition. 

Intrastate, the rule has already been published for account 
of five carriers—Andrews Truck Line; Associated Truck Lines, 
Inc.; Interstate Motor Freight Lines; Michigan Motor Freight 
Lines; Mulvena Truck Line, Inc. We are told that forty-four 
others have agreed to become parties to the rule, intrastate, as 
soon as the Central States Bureau can publish it for their ac- 
count interstate. This will be accomplished by the Motor Car- 
riers Central Freight Association (Holecheck, Agent) requiring 
independent action for its members. 

Allen Dean, Manager, 
Transportation Bureau, 


\ troit, Mich., March 13, 1943. Detroit Board of — 
TIRE RATIONING 


Rationing certificates for tires and tubes hereafter may be 
used at any time convenient to the holder, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced in withdrawing a previous pro- 
vision limiting the life of a certificate to 30 days after the date 
of issuance. 

The change is made by amendment No. 18 to ration order 
No. 1A—tires, recapping and camelback. Effective date of the 
amendment is March 30. 


r 


JEFFERS ASKS SPEED CUT 

Rubber Director Jeffers, “alarmed over reports that the 
nation’s motorists are stepping up speeding,” has addressed an 
appeal to the governor of each state requesting cooperation in 
holding the speed limit to a maximum of 35 miles an hour. 

“It has come to my attention that recent developments in 
the rubber program have resulted in unwarranted optimism 
on the part of some of the motoring public,” said Director 
Jeffers in his letter. “Possibly the approach of spring may 
also have a bearing on this.” 

Mr. Jeffers emphasized the importance of reduced speed 
in connection with the unrationed recapping program, pointing 
out that reclaimed rubber was now being used exclusively for 
this purpose. This material was much more apt to fail and 
cause accidents if driven at higher speeds than 35 miles an 
hour, said he. 

Curtailment of speed was doubly necessary—to conserve 
rubber and prevent accidents due to tire failure—said he. 
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rfect Shipping Month 
Which has 365 Days 


.-- TO GIVE AMERICA PERFECT SHIPPING 


AND CAREFUL HANDLING ALL THE TIME! 


,—s war materials must go through safely and on time. 
So must essential civilian goods. The success of our victory effort depends on it. 


Erie men, to insure that their share in this vital transportation job is well and speedily 
done, have not only adopted the sound principles of Perfect Shipping and Careful 
Handling Month, but practice them all year long. 


EDUCATION: The benefits of Job Methods Training 
(the best way of doing any job) and Job Instruction 
Training are given Erie’s station supervisors, agents and 
foremen to enable them to teach perfect shipping and 
careful handling methods to freight house men. Yard 
crews, train crews and switchmen are schooled in ways 
of safeguarding freight in transit, and at every Division 
point there’s a special “Careful Handling Committee.” 


CONSULTATION: Daily conferences and monthly loss 
and damage prevention meetings are held at all large 
points along the line where employees’ ideas on better 
handling practices are exchanged. These meetings are 
also attended by loading, blocking and packaging spe- 
cialists who are employed full time by Erie to advise and 
otherwise serve shippers. 


PRECAUTION: Car inspectors, cooperating with station 
agents, see that each car which has carried an odorous 
shipment is thoroughly cleaned. Protruding nails and 
bolts, leaky roofs, doors that don’t close tight—anything 


1 Pamphlets on how to load, block, and 
brace almost every type of commodity 
for safe shipment are available through 
your local Erie representative. Ask him 
for the pamphlets devoted to your type 
of freight and use them as a guide. Also 
ask to see the new A.A.R. sound film on 
freight handling. 





Erie has carloading and 

container experts who 
will work with you on any 
special container problems 
you may have. Call on 
them at any time, or on 
your local Erie Agent for 
help with your shipping. 


THIS IS THEIR PROGRAM 


that might expose freight to damage is discovered and 
corrected. Pictures are taken of poorly stowed freight 
and shown to freight handlers; and poorly packaged 
freight and damaged carload freight is often photo- 
graphed to show shippers “how not to do it.” Impact 
registers are in constant use to hold irregular handling 
to a minimum. 


CARE: Receiving clerks and pick up delivery draymen 
check markings on each shipment against bill of lading 
to prevent freight from going astray. L.C.L. tonnage is 
constantly analyzed to avoid unnecessary transfer han- 
dling, and complete L.C.L. transfer records are main- 
tained for L.C.L. tracing purposes and the quick location 
of over and short freight. 


PROTECTION: All freight is segregated on loading 
according to its character. Bulkheads are used in L.C.L. 
cars to keep the load in place. And, finally, an efficient 
railroad police force stands constant guard over all 
freight entrusted to the Erie. 


3 Solicit the co-oper- 
ation of your con- 
signees on all shipments. 
Frequently, they may 
be able to offer valuable 
clues as to why certain 
freight reached them 
in damaged condition. 


The Erie Railroad Heartily Endorses Perfect Shipping and Careful Han- 
dling Month As Sponsored by The Regional Shippers Advisory Boards 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Railroad, Water, and Motor Transport 





Soybean Oil from Wis. and Ill. 


The Commission, with Commissioner Mahaffie concurring, 
and Commissioners Aitchison and Porter dissenting, by a report 
and order in No. 28699, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Alton Railroad Co. et al., embracing No. 28719, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. vs. Alton Railroad Co. et al., has found unreason- 
able, but not unduly prejudicial except as to Montana destina- 
tions, rates on soybean cake and meal, in carloads, from points 
in Illinois, and from Milwaukee, Wis.; on soybean oil, in car- 
loads, from Decatur and Chicago, Ill.; and on soybean oil, lin- 
seed cake and meal and linseed oil, in carloads, from Milwaukee 
to destinations in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado; and on soybean cake and meal and on soybean oil, in 
carloads, from Decatur, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and on lin- 
seed cake and meal and on linseed oil, in carloads, from Mil- 
waukee to destinations in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. The order prescribed a rate 18.5 per cent 
of the corresponding first-class rates on soybean cake and meal, 
and on linseed cake and meal, and 25 per cent of the corre- 
sponding first-class rates on soybean oil and linseed oil, exclu- 
sive of Ex Parte 148 increases. The rates were made subject 
to the minimum weights prescribed in No. 17000, Part 8, Cot- 
tonseed, Its Products, and Related Artciles, and the orders in 
the last-named proceeding were modified. The order for the 
future is effective on or before June 2, 1943. 


In No. 28719, the order found rates on soybean cake and 
meal, in carloads, from Decatur, Chicago, and Milwaukee, and 
on linseed cake and meal, in carloads, from Milwaukee, to 
destinations in Montana, unduly prejudicial, and prescribed 
rates for the future. 


The report pointed out that in setting up the rates and 
transportation zones in No. 17000, and the formula for com- 
bining intraterritorial rates, the purpose was to produce the 
same rate a mile for transportation in each region as would 
result if the transportation services were performed by the car- 
riers wholly within that region. It further said that when, on 
petition of the respondent rail carriers, the Commission sub- 
stituted for the intraterritorial rates, interregional rates for 
the formula to be used in determining the rates originally pre- 
scribed, “we expressly stated that the purpose was to prescribe 
rates, fairly related from one producing region as compared 
with another, that would not depart to any marked extent from 
the rates which would result from the formula.” 


The rates constructed on 18.5 and 25 per cent of the first- 
class rates from complainants’ origins would, the Commission 
said, be substantially the same, mile for mile, as the present 
rates on the commodities in question from points in Iowa to 
the same destination. 


Strawberry Reparations Case 


Out of a tangle of conflicting evidence that it chose to de- 
scribe, conservatively, as “somewhat unclear,” the full Com- 
mission, in a second report on further hearing in: No. 27002, 
John Nix & Co. et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al., 
came up with a finding that ‘‘complainant .. . is entitled to repa- 
ration on four shipments of strawberries, in carloads, in express 
service from points in the State of Florida to Jersey City, N. J., 
on which reparation has heretofore been paid to R. W. Burch, 
Incorporated as an assign of Lee R. Miller Auction, Incor- 
porated,” and with an affirmation of its findings in the prior 
report on further hearing in 238 I. C. C. 60 that John Nix & 
Co. was entitled to reparation on 16 carload shipments of straw- 
berries in express service from points in Florida to Jersey City. 

The rates assailed in the instant proceeding, said the ma- 
jority report, were the same as those from and to the same 
points found unreasonable in R. W. Burch, Inc., vs. Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., 190 I. C. C. 520, 197 I. C. C. 85, 201 
I. C. C. 51. The report noted that “in the absence of an ad- 
verse claim filed within the statutory period by parties who 
actually bore the express charges Nix & Co. is entitled to an 
award of reparation under the principle announced in Adams 
vs. Mills, 286 U. S. 397.” The majority said reparation on 
four of the shipments here involved had been paid to R. W. 
Burch, Inc., on an order issued by the Commission; that this 
order was obtained on a rule V statement and an affidavit 
that did not comply with the findings in the cited Burch case, 


and that “the evidence of record now shows that R. W. Burch, 
Inc., was not entitled to the reparation as an assign of Lee 
R. Miller Auction, Inc., and that the order was obtained from 


the Commission on statements which it now turns out were 
untrue.” 


Commissioner Porter, in a dissenting expression in which 
he was joined by Commissioners Lee, Splawn and Patterson, 
included the following statements in his summary of the issues 
involved and of his reasons for disagreement with the majority: 


Under our orders in the Burch case, dated June 11, 1934, as to 4 
of the shipments and August 10, 1936, as to the other 16 shipments, 
directing it to do so, defendant Railway Express Agency, Inc., paid 
the reparation due on these shipments to R. W. Burch, Inc., assign- 
ments of claims for reparation having been given to Burch by the 
several consignor associations and by Lee R. Miller Auction, Inc., 
formerly engaged in shipping strawberries from Florida. All of these 
assignments were made to Burch prior to the filing by complainant, 
John Nix & Company, of its informal complaints out of which grew 
the instant complaint. After payment of that reparation under our 
orders Burch transmitted all or almost all thereof back to the original 
shippers or growers. Now, almost 9 years after the first order and 
aJmost 7 years after the second, the majority here finds that the 
foregoing assignments were of no effect because the assignors had 
nothing to assign, that Nix & Company paid the freight charges, is 
entitled to the reparation and that therefore the defendant must pay 
this reparation twice. 

The findings now made rest in large part upon evidence which is 
not on this record but in the Burch case... . 

It is admitted that Nix & Company did not finally bear these 
charges any more than did Burch. They were borne, so far as the 
records permit a determination, by the original shippers or growers, 
who have already received their respective shares of the reparation 
through Burch. Under these circumstances, it is quite plain that the 
ultimate effect of the majority findings will be to stir up wasteful 
litigation in the vain attempt to take the reparation on these ship- 
ments out of the pocket of the growers or their cooperative associa- 
tions and put it into the pocket of Nix & Company, which already has 
been reimbursed in full for these express charges by collecting them, 
in its sales accounts, from the shippers. Nix & Company has stated 
that it intends to reimburse those who actually bore the charges. Such 
reimbursement has been made by Burch to the growers or their asso- 
ciations who in the final accounting actually bore such charges. Hence, 
the majority findings will result in no more than the rechanneling of 
the same reparation award through Nix instead of through Burch. 

It seems to me that the better course here would be to leave this 
reparation where we find it, affirm the findings of division 2 in the 
prior report on further hearing as to the 4 shipments, reverse the 
finding of division 2 as to the 16 shipments, and affirm the conclusions 
as to the Iatter in the original report. 


RUFF TRUCK RIGHTS PURCHASE 

The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in MC 
F-1995, William S. Ellis and Fay O. Ellis—Lease—Herbert E. 
Ruff, has denied the application of William S. Ellis and Fay O. 
Ellis, doing business as Ellis Trucking Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
to lease certain operating rights of Herbert E. Ruff, doing busi- 
ness as Ruff Truck Line, of Louisville, Ky. 

The report said that the lease agreement involved an alter- 
nate route in connection with the presently authorized rights 
of Ellis Trucking Co., between New Albany and Dale, Ind. 
Following the Commission’s decision in Consolidated Forward- 
ing Co., Inc.—Purchase—Lett & Co., 38 M.C.C. 125, the report 
said that where an order granted operating rights as to an 
alternate route to a principal route between the same points, 
“the right to operate over the alternate route is appurtenant 
to and not separable from rights over the principal route,” and 
that the result of approving the proposed lease agreement would 
be that two carriers instead of one would be operating over the 
route. No showing had been made, the report said, that the 
additional separate operation was required. 





Bus Rights Exclude Commuters 


Evidence in this proceeding established that the operation 
of Eastern Trails, Inc., and its predecessors was designed pri- 
marily to attract the patronage of passengers traveling long 
distances rather than to furnish commutation service between 
New York City and Newark, N. J., or between New York City 
and points intermediate thereto, and in view of this evidence, 
there was inadequate support for the carrier’s objections to re- 
striction of its service so as to exclude commutation service 
between New York City and Newark from the operating au- 
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thority granted it under the “grandfather” clause of part II of 
the act, the Commission, division 5, concluded in a second re- 
port on further hearing in MC 18975, Eastern Trails, Inc., New 
b= City, Common Carrier Application, and applications joined 
with it. 

In making that decision, division 5 disposed of the principal 
issue presented at the further hearing in this proceeding, which 
embraced MC 18975, Sub. No. 1, Eastern Trails, Inc., and MC 
39957, Sub. No. 5, Northern Trails, Inc., Common Carrier Ap- 
plication. It found Eastern Trails, Inc., entitled to continue 
operation as a motor common carrier of passengers, baggage, 
express and newspapers over regular routes between New York, 
N. Y., and Washington, D. C., and between Baltimore and 
Emmitsburg, Md., with the restriction previously specified as 
to New York-Newark commutation traffic. The division also 
found Northern Trails, Inc., entitled, as partial successor in 
interest to applicant in MC 18975, to continue operation as a 
motor common carrier of passengers, baggage, express and 
newspapers over a regular route between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., serving all intermediate points. 

To the contention of Eastern Trails that the restriction 
against commutation traffic, as proposed by the examiner, was 
unjust and discriminatory because the Commission had im- 
posed no restriction of that kind on other carriers seeking 
“srandfather” rights between New York and Newark, the Com- 
mission’s answer was (1) that notwithstanding the type of au- 
thority that might be granted in other proceedings, each appli- 
cation must be decided on its own merits, and (2) that a restric- 
tion similar to the one here in issue was imposed on the appli- 
cant in MC 3600, Frank Martz Coach Co., decided Sept. 9, 1942. 
The principle enunciated in the cited decision, said the Com- 
mission, recognized the ‘essential difference’ between commuter 
passenger motor carrier service and long distance motor car- 
rier service between New York City and points in Hudson and 
Essex counties, N. J. 


PETROLEUM MOTOR CARRIER AUTHORITY 


“The Commission has recognized that, from the standpoint 
of the public interest, regulated monopoly is not always a com- 
plete substitute for competition,” Commissioner Lee said in 
dissenting from the report of division 5 of the Commission, de- 
nying a certificate in MC 70662, Sub. 5, Cantlay & Tanzola, 
Inc., Extension, involving an application for authority as to 
petroleum and petroleum products between points in Ventura, 
Los Angeles and Orange counties, Calif., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in specified counties in Nevada and Utah. 

The present “transportation monopoly,” said Commissioner 
Lee, resulted from the purchase by Lang Transportation Cor- 
poration of the operating rights of three other motor carriers, 
which purchases, he said, were found to be consistent with the 
public interest and were, therefore, approved by division 4 of 
the Commission. However, he added, the approval of these 
purchases did not carry with it ‘“‘any implication that public 
convenience and necessity will be best served by the contin- 
uance of the monopoly resulting therefrom. One of the pur- 
poses of section 5 is to prevent carriers from eliminating de- 
sirable competition by acquisition of their competitors’ opera- 
tions.” 

Commissioner Lee noted that witnesses had admitted that 
the protestant’s service had been satisfactory, but that they 
believed the service of another motor carrier was needed. The 
majority said it found the testimony of the witnesses as to the 
satisfactory service of the protestant was “of special signifi- 
cance,” and that in the absence of evidence of specific deficien- 
cies in the existing service, or a showing of the benefits that 
might accrue to the general public by the establishment of a 
competitive operation, “we are of the opinion that our findings 
herein should be governed by the principle observed in nu- 
merous other proceedings that existing carriers should be ac- 


corded the right to transport all traffic which they can handle 
adequately. . .” 


RAIL-MOTOR OPERATION 

By a report, and an order which, the Commission said, it 
would withhold for 30 days in the interests of “any person 
taken by surprise to his prejudice,” the Commiss‘on has grantéd 
a certificate in MC 61437, Sub. 2, Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co., Extension of Operations, embracing MC 61437, Sub. 
3, Same, authorizing the carriage of general commodities be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and Pittsburg, Kans., over speci- 
fied routes, and from Kansas City to Grandview, Mo., over 
specified county highways, with return. Alternate route au- 
thority between Kansas City, Mo., and Pittsburg, to Kansas 
City, Kan., was also granted. The certificate covered service 
to all intermediate and off-route points which were stations on 
the rail line of the Kansas City Southern between Kansas City 
and Pittsburg. 

The certificate was granted to Kansas City Southern Trans- 
port Co., Inc., a wholly-owned motor carrier subsidiary of the 
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applicant railway, the transport company having been substi- 
tuted as applicant, following the denial, by livision 5 of the 
Commission, of the authority to the railway in the prior report, 
33 M.C.C. 565. The report said that in MC 61438, the motor 
carrier subsidiary had been authorized to serve all the points 
involved in the instant application. 

The authority was granted subject to the conditions that 
the service would be limited to that which was auxiliary to or 
supplemental of rail service of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co.; that applicant should not serve any point not a station 
on the rail line; and that no shipments should be transported 
between, through, to, or from, more than one of the following 
points: Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and Pittsburgh, Kan. 

Commissioner Patterson dissented. 


Rights of Motor Bureaus 


I. and S. M-2026, Paper between Rittman, O., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa. By division 3. Reduced motor con- 
tract carrier truckload minimum rates on finished paper, in- 
cluding pulpboard, minimum 12,000 pounds, from Rittman, O. 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and on waste paper in the reverse direction, 
same minimum, proposed by the John Klann Moving & Truck- 
ing Co., of Cleveland, O., unjust and unreasonable. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled on or before April 20 and proceed- 
ing discontinued. The report said it was of the opinion that 
the basis proposed was unreasonably low, and added that the 
evidence indicated that the minimum weight on “this traffic” 
might well be increased to 18,000 pounds. 

The Central States Motor Freight Bureau, through F. C. 
Hefferren of its legal department, in a communication to offi- 
cials of the American Trucking Association and heads of other 
motor carrier bureaus, calls attention to “significant language” 
in the Commission’s order in I. and S. M-2026 ordering the can- 
cellation of proposed reductions in contract motor truckload 
minimum rates. The language, it says, “for once and all should 
settle the question as to whether or not a motor carrier bureau, 
as such, has the right to petition the Commission, intervene, or 
represent its members before the Commission without specific 
authority on each subject matter.” 

The Central States Bureau filed a protest, asking suspen- 
sion of the tariffs containing the proposed reductions. Because 
the time was short, “there was no opportunity” for the bureau 
to consult with its members. After the tariffs were suspended, 
the bureau discovered that, although some of its members 
would be competitively affected by the proposed reductions, it 
could not be proved that the rates would deprive them of 
traffic. Thereupon the bureau withdrew its protest; but it 
sent representatives to the hearing on the suspension. To 
their appearance there, respondents objected and were over- 
ruled. They objected again, in exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port, and asked for oral argument on the question as to whether 
or not the bureau could take part in the proceedings in the 
absence of specific instructions from its members and the with- 
pene of its objections. The request for oral argument was 

enied. 

In its order, the Commission quoted the statement of the 
bureau representative at the hearing, that he was under gen- 
eral instructions from its board of directors, “to prosecute and 
file petitions with the Interstate Commerce Commission, to de- 
fend rates published by the bureau in its own tariffs, and to 
do such other things as may be necessary in connection with 
work before the Commission.” The instant complaint, the 
Commission said, was not apparently filed at the specific re- 
quest of a participating carrier. 

Under section 204 (c) of the act, the Commission said it had 
general powers, on complaints in writing ‘by any person, state 
board, organization or body politic, or on its own initiative 
without complaint, to investigate whether any motor carrier 
or broker has failed to comply with any provision of part II 
of the act or with any requirement established pursuant 
thereto.” The term “person,” it added, meant any “individual, 
firm, copartnership, corporation, company, association, or joint- 
stock association.” In addition, it said, its power to institute 
an investigation and suspension proceedings was “not condi- 
tioned on the interest of the party” bringing the matter to its 
attention. The term “interested parties,” in section 218 (c), it 
said, ‘must be given the most liberal interpretation and will be 
construed to embrace the protestant herein.” The withdrawal 
of the protest which led to the suspension, it concluded, did 
‘not of itself permit the conclusion” that the schedules were 
justified. 


MIDLAND VALLEY DEBT ADJUSTMENT 
By a report and order in Finance No. 14094, Midland Val- 
ley Railroad Co. Debt Adjustment, the Commission has au- 
thorized the Midland Valley to extend to April 1, 1963, the 
dates of maturity of not exceeding $4,750,000 of first mortgage 
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5 per cent 30 year gold bonds, $1,475,500 of adjustment mort- 
gage 4 per cent 40 year gold bonds, series A, and $830,500 of 
adjustment mortgage 5 per cent 40 year gold bonds, series B, 
the interest rate to be reduced to 4 per cent. 

The report said that of the $6,715,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, $1,934,000 were held by the Sebastian County Coal & 
Mining Co., a subsidiary of the applicant, and $31,000 by the 
trustee under the first mortgage, leaving $4,750,000 outstanding 
in the hands of the general public. The plan provided that all 
bonds held by the Sebastian Company, the trustee, and the 
applicant, would be cancelled and the mortgages closed, said 
the report, and that it also provided for payment as a primary 
sinking fund for the first mortgage bonds, of $71,250 a year, 
or the net income after fixed charges for the preceding calen- 
dar year, whichever was less. This payment, it said, and a 
capital fund to be provided by setting aside each year for 
capital improvements not less than $100 or more than $250 
a mile of road operated, were to be payable ahead of interest 
on the Series A and B bonds. 

All earnings after the payment of interest on these bonds, 
the report said, were to be applied to a secondary sinking fund 
for the retirement of first mortgage bonds, the redemption 
price of which was to be reduced from 102% per cent to par, 
and that no dividends were to be paid on any of the applicant’s 
stock so long as any of the first mortgage bonds were out- 
standing. Fixed charges, it said, would be $190,000 a year, and 
contingent interest charges, $92,240 a year. 


Water Carrier Status 


In a decision reversing its prior report in the proceedings, 
the Commission, by division 4, has defined the conditions 
necessary to constitute a common carrier by water, and has 
indicated that while there were similarities between the opera- 
tions of motor freight forwarders and those of persons arrang- 
ing for transportation by water, there were dissimilarities which 
must be taken into account. 

The decision was rendered in W-473, J. C. Strittmatter, 
Doing Business as Consolidated Steamship Companies—Con- 
solidated Olympic Line, Common Carrier Application, embrac- 
ing W-434, Olympic Steamship Co., Inc., Consolidated-Olympic 
Line, Common Carrier Application. The report and order in 
the instant proceeding, on reconsideration, vacated the prior 
denial order in 250 I. C. C. 281, and modified the prior report 
to find applicants entitled to continue operation as a common 
carrier by self-propelled vessels in the transportation of com- 
modities generally from the port of San Francisco, Calif., 
and from Los Angeles, Calif., harbor and contiguous harbors, 
to ports and points on Coos Bay, the Willamette and Columbia 
Rivers below Portland, Grays Harbor, and Puget Sound. The 
report and order further denied authority to transport property 
from Oregon and Washington to California. 

The operation involved was a joint operation, conducted 
under the name of Consolidated-Olympic Line, an inactive 
corporation, owned equally by J. C. Strittmatter, applicant in 
W-473, and Olympic Steamship Co., applicant in W-434. The 
report distinguished between operations on and before the 
statutory date, which were conducted under memoranda of 
agreement, in which Consolidated-Olympic Line signed bills 
of lading, and acted as, agents for the vessel owners, and “per 
diem charters’ under which, the report said Consolidated- 
Olympic acted as principal rather than as agent. 

After reviewing the sections of part III of the act which 
defined the terms “common carrier,” “transportation,” and 
“transportation facilities,” th report said that there was “no 
requirement that a common carrier by water must actually 
operate a vessel. The statutory requirement is use of the 
vessel irrespective of ownership,” and a little later added: 
“Control of the operation and navigation of a vessel is not 
necessary to constitute a person a common carrier,” and cited 
cases since the prior report in the instant proceeding in which 
the Commission had held “that a person is a common carrier 
when it has control of the transportation performed by a vessel 
through control over the cargo carried and the ports served.” 

Use of a vessel, said the report, must consist of acts other 
than the making of charters for performance of the transporta- 
tion by another, and that a vessel was used by a carrier “only 
when the vessel is exclusively at the carrier’s disposal for trans- 
portation. Space charter of part of a vessel is not sufficient; 
such charters are essentially contracts of affreightment by 
another carrier.” While borderline cases were not easily dis- 
tinguished, it said, “we are of the opinion that a person is 
using a vessel as a water carrier if that person deals with the 
public and provides the transportation by the vessel as a 
principal, rather than as agent, and has control of the use of 
the full reach of the vessel by at least the charter of all its 
cargo carrying capacity in transportation between ports 
designated by that person.” 
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Reciting the fact that on Jan. 1, 1940, applicant had used 
“per diem charter” arrangements in connection with only one 
vessel, the report found applicant in bona fide operation, and 
entitled to continue in operation, as a common carrier from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles harbor and contiguous harbors, 
to Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. As to operations instituted as 
common carriage during the interim period between June 1, 
1940, and Feb. 1, 1941, the report found that public convenience 
and necessity required granting continuance of the remainder 
of the aforementioned authority. 


D. & H. Debt Adjustment 


In approving the plan of debt adjustment of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Corporation, the report of the Commission 
refers to the provisions of Chapter XV of the bankruptcy act 
by which, it says, it is required to include certain specific find- 
ings in any order issued under section 20a of the interstate 
commerce act which are not specifically required by that sec- 
tion, adding: “It will be observed that while certain of these 
specific findings are the same as or similar to those which we 
must make in approving a plan of reorganization under section 
77 of the bankruptcy act, others definitely negative any concept 
that our functions in a proceeding such as this are as broad as 
those under a section 77 proceeding ...” The report quoted 
from the report of the House committee on the judiciary which 
accompanied H.R. 7121, ‘“‘which became Chapter XV” to the 
effect that the public interest in such a proceeding was pro- 
tected by the finding of the Commission, while private rights 
of creditors and stockholders were protected in the proceeding 
conducted by the three-judge court. 

The debt adjustment plan which the Commission approved 
by its report and order in Finance No. 14088, Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation Debt Adjustment, provided for 
a cash payment of 10 pe cent of the principal amount of first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds outstanding in the hands of the 
public, $47,769,000; the maturity date of the remaining 90 
per cent of the principal of the bonds, and of $2,231,000 of 
bonds held by the corporation and the parent company, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., was extended from May 1, 1943 to May 1, 
1963, with interest continuing at 4 per cent. Summarizing the 
plan further, the report said that a new sinking fund would be 
established, into which 66% per cent of consolidated income of 
the D. & H. Company, the D. & H. Corporation, and the latter’s 
subsidiaries, would be paid for retirement of first and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds. After bonds outstanding in the hands of 
the public were reduced to $25,000,000, such payments, the 
report said, need not exceed $500,000, and that certain restric- 
tions were placed on the payment of dividends on or retire- 
ments of stock of the D. & H. Company so long as more than 
$25,000,000 of the bonds were outstanding in the hands of the 
public. Into the sinking fund, it said, would also be paid one- 
half of the proceeds from the sale of certain investment securi- 
ties “said to have a market value of approximately $5,000,000.” 

The report said that on consummation of the plan the 
amount of first mortgage bonds outstanding in the hands of 
the public would be reduced by $4,776,900, and the interest 
payments by $191,076 a year. 

The order, in addition to authorizing the debt adjustment 
plan, provided that until otherwise ordered by the Commission, 
The Delaware & Hudson Company “shall be considered a 
carrier subject to the provisions of section 20(1) to (10), in- 
clusive, and section 20a(2) to (11), inclusive, of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, applicable to The Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Corporation,” from the date of the order, except, as to the 
provisions of section 20, pertaining to reports, which, the order 
said, should be deemed effective as of Jan. 1, 1943. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
will not be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission 
reports. Mimeooraphed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 

. tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


Vegetables 


No. 28773, Ballantine Produce, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 2. Rates charged on beets and carrots, with tops, in 
mixed carloads with other fresh vegetables, moved since Jan. 
11, 1939, from Texas origins to destinations in official territory, 
inapplicable, and applicable rates determined. Reparation, with 
interest, awarded. 

Hardwood Lumber 

No. 28799, E. J. Stanton & Son, et al. vs. Erie Railroad Co., 
et al. By the Commission. Report written by Commissioner 
Splawn. Rates charged on Philippine hardwood lumber from 
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north Atlantic ports to destinations in New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, found applicable. Applicable rates not 
shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, and 
complaint dismissed. The report said that the general level 
of the rates assailed had received the Commission’s approval 
in Mahogany Lumber Between United States Points, 231 I. C. 
C. 9, and that the additional circumstance that the rates had 
been reduced was not sufficient to establish that they were 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. It was well settled, the 
report said, that a voluntary reduction of rates did not of itself 
establish their prior unlawfulness. 

Wheat 


No. 28536, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Great Northern 
Railway Co., et al. By division 3. Aggregate of charges result- 
ing from a line-haul rate of 25 cents and a switching charge of 
$6.44, on wheat, in carloads, from Odessa, Wash., to Portland, 
Ore., found applicable. Applicable charges found now shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable, nor unjustly discriminatory, 
but that they were, and would be for the future, unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed the 
charges on like traffic from Odessa to industries in East Port- 
land, but complainant found not shown to have been damaged 
by the undue prejudice. Commissioner Johnson dissented, say- 
ing he would find the rate from Odessa to Portland unreason- 
oe Ne extent that it failed to include the switching charge 
re) 44. 


Loading and Unloading 


I. and S. No. 5133, Elimination of N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
Pier Stations, embracing I. and S. No. 5132. Loading, Unload’ng 
Freight at Rhode Island Piers. By division 2. Suspended 
schedules, intended to relieve respondent from responsibility 
for loading and unloading expense on carload freight inter- 
changed with water carriers at certain piers at Boston, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I., found unduly prejudicial, and not to 
have been shown to be just and reasonable. Schedules ordered 
eanceled and the proceedings discontinued. By schedules filed 
to become effective July 13, 1942, and suspended until Feb. 13, 
1943, the New Haven proposed to eliminate from its list of 
stations two piers at Boston, Mass.; and by schedules filed to 
become effective July 10, 1942, and suspended until Feb. 10, 
1943, the New Haven proposed to cancel its allowances made 
to shippers for loading and unloading carload freight inter- 
changed with water carriers at one pier in Providence, and one 
pier in South Providence, R. I. Both schedules were volun- 
tarily deferred pending disposition of the proceedings. The 
report said the New Haven’s justification for the proposed 
schedules was that the piers were used to such an extent for 
military purposes that they could no longer be regarded as 
public piers, and that on the assumption that the piers were 
private in effect, the New Haven was of the opinion that it 
might not lawfully perform this loading and unloading service 
without charge unless it extended similar service to other pri- 
vate piers which it served. The report said that these circum- 
stances did not warrant the conclusion that the piers in ques- 
tion should be treated as private piers, since the New Haven 
would still be obligated to handle “and will continue to move, 
to and from these piers, such freight as those in charge of 
the piers may authorize.” 

Peanuts 

*Fourth section application No. 20025, Peanuts to Western 
Trunk Line Territory. By division 2. Authority granted by 
F.S.O. 14891, on conditions, to establish and maintain rates on 
peanuts, in carloads, from points in southern territory and Vir- 
ginia to destinations in western trunk-line territory, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section 
Temporary relief was given by F.S.O. 14815. 

Cement 

No. 28680, Monolith Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 
et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rates on cement, in carloads, 
from Monolith, Colton, Crestmore, and Victorville, Calif., to 
Phoenix, Ariz., and points taking the same rates found not 
shown to be unreasonable, or to subject complainant at Mono- 
lith to undue prejudice, or give undue preference to producers 
at Colton, Crestmore and Victorville. Complainant, according 
to the report, desired a rate from Monolith to the Phoenix area 
not exceeding that applicable from its competitors’ mills at the 
other origins. The report pointed out that rates from the origin 
points were the same until the institution of plant-facility truck- 
ing operations from Crestmore and the fear that such service 
would be instituted from Colton and Victorville brought reduc- 
tions from 23 to 22 cents from Monolith and from 23 to 19 
cents from Crestmore, Colton and Victorville. The rates were 
reduced effective May 25, 1941, the same date that plant- 
facility trucking from Crestmore was discontinued. Since the 
hearing in this proceeding governmental emergency regulations 
had been issued affecting the transportation of ‘this traffic, 
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particularly by motor vehicle, because of the war,” said the 
report. The effect that these regulations might have would be 
substantially the same as to all of the producing points. It 
said it appeared that the 1-cent reduction in complainant’s rate 
placed it in a better position than it was when the traffic from 
Crestmore was moving by motor vehicle, adding that the “cost 
data of record indicate that the cost of trucking from Monolith 
to Phoenix would be at least 3 cents more than from Crestmore, 
Colton and Victorville to that point.” 


Mixed Feed 


Fourth section application No. 19573, Mixed Feed from 
Florida to the South. By division 2. Authority granted by F.S.O. 
14895, on conditions, to establish and maintain rates on tran- 
sited animal or poultry feed, in carloads and _ less-carloads, 
from Clewiston and Fellsmere, Fla., to destinations in southern 
territory, without observing the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section. Certain relief was granted temporarily by 
F.S.O. 14585. 


Roasted Calcite 


I. and S. No. 5050, Roasted Calcite, W. Va. and Ohio to 
Official Territory, embracing No. 28666, Ohio Calcium Co., 
Inc. vs. B. & O., et al. Proposed increased rates on fluxing ma- 
terials, in carloads, described as ferro-calcite from Lawrence, 
O., and as roasted calcite from West Virginia origins, to steel- 
producing points in official territory, found reasonable, but 
maintenance of such rates with continued maintenance of cer- 
tain rates on fluxing lime from competing origins to the same 
destinations on a lower level, would constitute undue prefer- 
ence and prejudice. Suspended schedules ordered canceled on 
or before April 27 without prejudice to the establishment of 
rates in accordance with views expressed in the report. The 
report said it did not appear that a level of rates lower than 
that of the 80 per cent lime basis proposed, would be unlawful 
if maintained from all competing origins. In Virginia Lime 
Products Co. vs. Chesapeake Ry. Co., 241 I.C. C. 9, it said, the 
Commission said that establishment of a reduced basis subject 
to a minimum of 70,000 pounds would result in rates too low 
for the transportation of lime generally throughout official ter- 
ritory. The Commission said it did not consider that an absolute 
condemnation of the maintenance under any circumstances of 
rates on a basis lower than the 80 per cent basis. Circum- 
stances relating to the transportation of fluxing materials to 
the Pittsburgh area, it said, justified maintenance of a basis 
lower than the 80 per cent basis, subject to a minimum higher 
than 50,000 pounds, provided that such a lower basis was 
maintained for transportation of the fluxing materials from 
all competing origins. Complainant took the position that the 
80 per cent basis was unreasonably high. At request of com- 
plainant, the Commission dismissed, without prejudice, the 
complaint in No. 28666 attacking rates on ferro-calcite from 
Lawrence, O., to steel-producing points in official territory. 


Commission Water Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
‘mill not be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission 
veports. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*W-60, Petterson Lighterage & Towing Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., Application. By division 4. Permit granted, ef- 
fective June 3, as to continuance of operation as a contract car- 
rier by non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate tow- 
ing vessels in the transportation of automobiles, trucks, chassis 
and. parts therefor, from North Tarrytown, N. Y., to New York 
Harbors and harbors contiguous thereto, by way of the Hudson 
River. The Commission denied that portion of the application 
for authority to transport commodities other than those au- 
thorized, and to serve points on the Hudson River above North 
Tarrytown and on Long Island Sound, and to perform towage; 
and dismissed the portion of the application for authority to 
transport commodities between ports and points within New 
York Harbor and harbors contiguous thereto, and to furnish to 
persons other than carriers subject to the act tank barges for 
the carriage of liquid commodities in bulk. 

*W-602, Atherton Leach, Portland, Ore., Contract Carrier 
Application. By division 4. Certificate granted, effective June 
5, as to continuance of operation as a common carrier by tow- 
ing vessels in the performance of general towage between ports 
and points along the Columbia River and its tributaries below 
and including Bingen, Wash., but not including the Willamette 
River above Albany, Ore. The Commission denied that portion 
of the application for authority to engage in a freighting op- 
eration, to serve points on the Columbia River and its trib- 
utaries above Bingen and on the Willamette River above Al- 
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bany and to furnish vessels to persons other than carriers 
subject to the act. 

W-305, Hudson River Day Line, Common and Contract 
Carrier Application. By division 4. On further hearing, find- 
ings in prior report, 250 I. C. C. 396, modified so as to authorize 
continuance of seasonal operations as a common: carrier by 
water, in the transportation of passengers (1) between places 
in New York Harbor and contiguous harbors and places on the 
Hudson River as far north as Albany, N. Y., and (2) in ex- 
cursion service on Long Island Sound as far east as Roton 
Point, Conn. Amended certificate granted effective June 7 and 


prior certificate issued July 21, 1942, vacated. Commissioner 
Miller dissented in part. 


Commission Motor Reports 


‘An asterisk before the docket number means that the report 
wilt not be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier 
reports of the Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in 
full may be obtained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 33500, Pyramid Moving Co., Cleveland, Ohio, common 
carrier. Certificate granted. Continuance in operation, house- 
hold goods, between all points in Ohio, Ill., Ind., Mich., Ky., 
Tenn., Mo., W. Va., Pa., N. Y., N. J.. Mass., Conn. and R. L., 
over irregular routes, traversing Del. and Md. for operating 
convenience. 

*MC 103714, L. E. Rucker, Olympia, Wash., common car- 
rier. Denied. Specified commodities between points in Wash., 
Ore. and Ida. 

*MC 638, Sub. 2, J. Russell Gault, Farmington, Mich., ex- 
tension. On reconsideration, findings in prior report modified 
to authorize operations from Warren Township, Macomb 
county, Mich., in the transportation of new automobiles, etc., in 
the same manner, to the same destinations, and subject to same 
terms, conditions and limitations as specified in certificate is- 
sued March 1, 1941, in MC 638. 

*MC 42623, Clerkins Transfer, Inc., New York, N. Y., com- 
mon carrier. On further hearing, findings in prior report, 26 
M. C. C. 811, modified and certificate granted as to continuance 
of operation, building and construction equipment and ma- 
terials, including those requiring special equipment, when trans- 
ported to or from construction sites, or between such sites, on 
the one hand, and buildings or yards used for the storage of 
construction equipment, on the other, between points in N. Y., 
N. J., Mass. and Conn. 

*MC F-2027, Carlo Transportation Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., Purchase, Frank Pierro and Alphonse Pierro, Grantwood, 
N. J. Authorizes purchase by the former of operating rights 
of the latter, dba Pierro Bros. 

*MC_ F-1962, Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., Lease, Harry Jaffa. Authorizes lease by the for- 
mer for 2% years of certain operating rights of Harry Jaffa, 
= Jaffa Transportation and Jaffa Transit, of Minneapolis, 

inn. 

*MC F-1423, Gallagher Transfer & Storage Co., Denver, 
Colo., Purchase, Buckingham Transportation Co. of Colorado, 
Inc., Denver, Colo., and Fast Freight Lines, Inc. By supple- 
mental report, findings in prior report, 37 M. C. C. 157, author- 
izing purchase of certain operating rights and property of Buck- 
ingham, modified by approval of revised terms and conditions. 

MC 2044, Roy C. James, Houston, Tex., common carrier, 
embracing MC 4480, J. D. Miller, common carrier; MC 4964, 
Roy L. Jones, common carrier; MC 9145, Roy E. Mays, com- 
mon carrier; MC 27662, M. A. Davis Transport, Inc., common 
carrier; MC 65263, O. F. Bright, contract carrier; MC 80730, 
E. B. Snipes, common carrier; MC 87093, H. E. Murphy, com- 
mon carrier; and MC 44981, Sub. 1, Archie Lacy common car- 
rier. On further hearing, certificate granted to each applicant 
authorizing respective operations as follows: In MC 2044, MC 
9145, and MC 27662, continued operation, oilfield equipment, 
Houston, Tex., to oilfield locations in Tex., and between Hous- 
ton and oilfield locations in La.; in MC 4964, continued opera- 
tion, oilfield equipment, Houston to oilfield locations in Tex., 
and between Houston and oilfield locations in Okla.; and in 
MC 65263, MC 80730 and MC 87093 now designated MC 44981, 
Sub. 1, continued operations, oilfield equipment, Houston to 
oilfield locations in Tex., and between oilfield locations in Tex. 
and La., except to extent that applicant in MC 80730 had al- 
ready been granted authority in MC 80730, Sub. 1. The appli- 
cation in MC 4480 was dismissed. 

*MC 103467, Frank Peterlin, Chicago, III., contract carrier. 
Certificate granted, on finding applicant’s operations to be those 
of a common carrier. Grain products, cereal and flour prepara- 
tions, and soup ingredient mixtures from Chicago, IIl., to points 
in Ind., Ohio, and the Lower Peninsula of Mich., except Ham- 
mond, Whiting, Gary, and East Chicago, Ind.; return of spoiled, 
damaged, and rejected shipments, over irregular routes. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


*MC 78303, Sub. 1, Con Recupero, Scranton, Pa., common 
carrier, embracing MC 101971, Amos Reed, Contract Carrier 
Application, and MC 102322, Rock Firjone and William Firjone, 
Common Carrier Application. Applications denied. In MC 
78303, Sub. 1, as to coal from all points in Luzerne and Lacka- 
wanna counties, Pa., to Newark, Plainfield, and Jersey City, 
N. J., and to all points in N. Y., over irregular routes; in MC 
101971, as to contract carriage of coal from all points in Lu- 
zerne and Lackawanna counties to Syracuse and Auburn, N. Y., 
and Elizabeth, N. J., and produce from all points in Cortland 
county, N. Y., to all points in Luzerne and Lackawanna coun- 
ties; in MC 102322, specified products between points in N. Y., 
N. J., Pa., and Conn. 

*MC 11962, Orville Hartpence, Easton, Pa., common car- 
rier. Certificate granted, on further hearing, and findings in 
prior report 26 M. C. C. 425, modified. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between all points in Lehigh and Northampton 
counties, Pa., and Phillipsburg, N. J., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Newark, N. J., and all points in N. J. on and north 
of N. J. highway 28 within 15 miles of Newark, over irregular 
routes. 

*MC F-1980, Smoky Mountain Stages, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 
—Purchase—Smoky Mountain Transit Co., Inc. Purchase by 
Smoky Mountain Stages, Inc., of operating rights and property 
of Smoky Mountain Transit Co., Inc., as to passenger opera- 
tions between Knoxville and Elkmont, Tenn., over a specified 
route; and of operating rights of Joel W. Wright, B. T. Harrel- 
son, and C. M. Carpenter, dba Inter-Carolinas Motor Bus Co., 
Asheville, N. C., involving motorbus operations between Athens 
and Greenwood, S. C.; between Greenwood and Charlotte, N. C.; 
and between Rock Hill, S. C., and Gastonia, N. C., over specified 
routes, serving all intermediate points, approved and authorized. 

*MC F-2018, Mashkin Freight Lines, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
—Purchase—H. A. Lavoie. Purchase by Mashkin Freight Lines, 
Inc., of operating rights of H. A. Lavoie, of West Hartford, 
Conn., involving common carriage of household goods between 
Hartford, Conn., and points within 15 miles thereof, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Pa., 
R. I., and Vt.; and of uncrated pianos between Hartford, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points in the aforementioned 
states, except Pa., approved and authorized. 

*MC 79555, Warren Cartage Co., Warren O., common car- 
rier. On further hearing, findings in prior report, 29. M. C. C. 

.i¢, denying authority to operate as a common carrier of gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, between Sharon, Pa., and 
»voints in O., on the one hand, and points in IIl., Ind., Ky., Md., 
Mich., N. Y., O., Pa., Va. and W. Va., on the other, under the 
“grandfather” clause, affirmed. 

*MC 76995, Erie Freight Lines, Inc., Cleveland, O., com- 
mon carrier, embracing MC 3420, Sub. 1, Motor Express, Inc., 
common carrier, which is the number and name assigned to the 
title application after the purchase, subsequent to the hearing, 
by Motor Express, Inc., of operating rights covered thereby as 
approved in MC F-1658, Motor Express, Inc., Purchase, Erie 
Freight Lines, Inc. (G. L. Knott, Trustee). Certificate granted 
as to continuance of operations by Motor Express, Inc., of 
general commodities, with exceptions, over regular and irreg- 
ular routes, between points in Wis., Ill., Ind., Mich., O., Pa., 
N. Y. and N. J. 

MC 67243, Union Funeral Association, Gillespie, III., com- 
mon carrier. Denied. Transportation by motor vehicle by 
applicant of (a) corpses for burial in connection with appli- 
cant’s regular undertaking business, and (b) of sick or injured 
persons in ambulance service, between points in Ill., Ind. and 
Mo., over irregular routes, found to be exempt from all pro- 
visions of the act, except those of section 204 relative to 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of employes and 
safety of operation or standards of equipment. The report 
said such transportation was of such a casual and occasional 
nature as to bring it well within the exemption of section 
203 (b) (9), adding that neither a certificate or permit was re- 
quired to conduct the operations. 

*MC 54853, Sub. 2, B. J. Garfinkel, Harrisburg, Pa., exten- 
sion. On reconsideration, findings in prior report, decided Oct. 
6. 1942, modified and certificate granted as to malt and brewed 
beverages and empty containers from and to specified points in 
Pa. Ma., D: 'C., N. J. Del, N. ¥., CO. and Mich. 


Railroad Abandonments 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 13993, Tampa & 
Gulf Coast Railroad Co. et al. Abandonment, the Commission 
has permitted abandonment by the T. & G., and abandonment 
of operation by Legh R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. Anderson, 
receivers of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., lessee, of that 
portion of the Tarpon Springs branch extending from Lake 
Villa to Tarpon Springs, in Pinellas county, and of that portion 
of the Port Richey branch extending from Elfers to New Port 
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Richey, in Pasco county, Fla., approximately 3.1 miles and 2.3 
miles, respectively. 


Milwaukee Road 


The Commission, by a report and certificate in Finance No. 
13961, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 
Trustees Abandonment, has permitted abandonment by the 
trustees of the Milwaukee Road of a branch line of railroad 
extending from Goshen Junction to Kulshan, in Whatcom 
county, Wash., approximately 12 miles. The report said that 
the protestants contended that the branch should be retained 
for the duration of the war to handle lumber and logs pro- 
duced in the tributary territory in the event it should become 
impossible to move them by truck. It said that it would not 
be fair to the applicants to force them to continue operation 
of an unprotfiable line to insure the future transportation of 
timber from the territory “when there is no suggestion that 
the shippers are willing to begin now the use of the branch in 
order to permit its operation without loss, even though they 
thereby would conserve their present truck equipment. The 
present emergency does not warrant such an inequitable ar- 
rangement.” 


C. and N. W. 


Without prejudice to the right to renew the application 
after the expiration of the year 1943 if it develops that the 
branch cannot be profitably operated, Examiner J. S. Prichard, 
in a report in Finance No. 13991, Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. Trustee Abandonment, has recommended that the 
Commission, division 4, find that the present and future public 
convenience and necessity are not shown to permit abandonment 
of the branch line in Brown, Nicollet and Le Sueur counties, 
Minn., extending from a point about 1.6 miles east of New Ulm 
to the end of the track at or near Kasota, approximately 31 
miles. The examiner said the record indicated that the line 
could not be operated profitably without sand and gravel traffic 
which formerly was handled. But, he said he believed that 
operation during the current calendar year could be performed 
without the necessity for expending extraordinary sums for 
maintenance and that such operation would afford the interested 
parties a fair opportunity to determine their willingness and 
ability to furnish the necessary support. 


N. C. & St. L. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has ap- 
plied to the Commission, in Finance No. 14148, for a certificate 
permitting abandonment of 10.05 miles of the main line of its 
Nashville Division, between Denver and Camden, Tenn., and 
to acquire and operate a substitute line of 10.73 miles between 
the same points to be built by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The relocation, according to the application, is brought about 
by reason of the construction by the T.V.A. of the Kentucky 
dam near the mouth of the Tennessee River. The present track- 
age would be inundated by the waters of a reservoir resulting 
from the construction of the dam. 


L. & N. 


At the request of the applicant, the Commission, division 4, 
by an order in Finance No. 14064, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. Abandonment, has dismissed, without prejudice, the 
application of the L. & N. to abandon its line extending from 
Olcott to Chenoa, in Bell county, Ky. 


Milwaukee 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 14077, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. Trustees Abandon- 
ment, the Commission, division 4, has permitted abandonment 
of 4.18 miles of trackage extending southerly from Madrid, Ia., 
and authorized construction of a line from a point 3 miles north 
of Granger, Ia., to a point east of Woodward, Ia., approximately 
7 miles, all in Dallas county. 

The Commission, division 4, by a report and certificate in 
Finance No. 14082, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co. Trustees Abandonment, has permitted abandon- 
ment of the line in Lincoln county, Wis., extending from Merrill 
to New Wood, 14.89 miles. 


Rock Island 


In a report in Finance No. 13835, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacfic Trustees Abandonment, the Commission, division 4, has 
denied an application of the trustees of that road for authority 
to abandon part of the branch line in Thayer and Nuckolls 
counties, Neb., extending from Deshler to Ruskin, approxi- 
mately 8.06 miles, on finding present and future public con- 
venience and necessity not shown to permit such abandonment. 
Declaring that based on traffic handling in 1942 and that in 
prospect for the future, the segment could be operated without 
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being an undue drain on applicants’ resources, and pointing out 
that truck competition was diminishing, the Commission said 
it believed desirable that operation be continued for the re- 
mainder of 1943 to afford shippers an opportunity to demon- 
strate that the line was an essential transportation facility 
necessary for the continued development of the territory. 


Missouri Pacific 


Guy A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Railroad Cor- 
poration in Nebraska, has asked the Commission, by a petition 
in Finance No. 14149, for authority to abandon a part of a 
branch line of railroad, beginning at the west line of Hastings 
avenue in Hastings and extending to the end of the track at 
Prosser, Adams county, Neb., approximately 14 miles. The 
petition said that traffic between these points had been steadily 
diminishing, and that there would not be a volume of traffic in 
the future which would produce sufficient revenue to justify its 
operation. 


Northern Pacific 


Northern Pacific Railway Co., in Finance No. 14152, has 
asked the Commission for authority to abandon and dismantle 
that part of its Grantsburg branch extending from Rush City, 
Minn., to Grantsburg, Wis., approximately 17.051 miles of 
branch line and approximately 1.426 miles of sidings and spur 
track, and that part of its Taylors Falls branch extending from 
Wyoming, Minn., to Taylors Falls, Minn., approximately 20.6 
miles of branch line and 2.7 miles of side spurs and wye tracks. 
Applicant said the cost of operating these branch lines greatly 
exceeded the revenues derived therefrom. It asked removal 
of the branches “in order to cooperate with the request of the 
War Production Board for salvaging the maximum quantity of 
rail and scrap material.” 


Pere Marquette 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 14096, Pere 
Marquette Railway Co. Abandonment, the Commission has per- 
mitted abandonment by the Pere Marquette of a branch line of 
railroad extending from Coleman to the end of the line at 
Beaverton, in Midland and Gladwin counties, Mich., approx- 
imately 10.50 miles. The branch had been operating at a sub- 
stantial loss, said the report, and present and prospective traffic 
was insufficient to warrant its continued operation. 

The Commission, by a report and certificate in Finance No. 
13914, New York Central Railroad Co. Abandonment, has per- 
mitted abandonment by the New York Central of a branch line 
of railroad extending from Van Cortland Park Junction, New 
York City, to Getty Square, Yonkers, in Bronx and Westches- 
ter counties, N. Y., approximately 3.1 miles. 


Interterritorial Rates 


A third Tennessee Valley Authority report on interterri- 
torial rates, recommending that, instead of five regional sys- 
tems of rates, there should be one nationwide system, was 
transmitted to Congress by President Roosevelt March 25. 

“I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress 
copy of a communication from the chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority submitting the third report of the Authority 
entitled ‘Regionalized Freight Rates: Barrier to National Pro- 
ductiveness,’” said the President. 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority emphasizes the timely 
and practical nature of the survey.” 

The T. V. A. said the report revealed how the nation’s 
regionalized freight rate structure in normal times impeded na- 
tional expansion in employment and production. Its first report, 
it said, published in 1937, was “The Interterritorial Freight 
Rate Problem of the United States.” This was followed two 
years later by “The Supplemental Phases of the Interterri- 
torial Freight Rate Problem in the United States.” 

In his letter transmitting the current report to the Presi- 
dent, David Lilienthal, T. V. A. chairman, stated that since 
1933, in the second month of T. V. A.’s existence, the board of 
directors recognized that the conditions of transportation were 
crucially important in the development of any region’s re- 
sources.” He added that as T. V. A.’s studies continued, it 
became “progressively clearer that the Tennessee Valley was 
handicapped by virtue of its location in a high freight region. 
Since the system of rates in any one region affects production 
and distribution in all regions, our studies necessarily broad- 
ened from the Tennessee Valley to the whole country.” 

The T. V. A. said the report appraised the effects of the 
southern and western regional rate inequalities. 

“Among other measures required to keep the economic 
order at a high level after the war,” Mr. Lilienthal wrote the 
President, “the country will need much more manufacturing 
industry than it had in any year before we entered the war, 
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accompanied by relatively less dependence on the production 
of agricultural staples and other raw materials.” 

Accepting that premise because the evidence supported it, 
the T. V. A. said the report concluded that the south and west 
should contribute more abundantly to national industrial output 
than they had in the part—indeed, that they must do so be- 
fore highest national productiveness could be reached. 

“More abundant contribution by the south and west most 
definitely does not require a geographical redistribution of 
existing factories,” said the T. V. A. “But it does require clear- 
ing away the freight rate handicap that hampers and delays 
the development of these regions.” 


The T. V. A. said the report brought out the following 
points: 


1. It has been amply demonstrated that the strategic portions of 
the rate structures affecting high-grade manufactured goods are much 
higher in the southern and western parts of the country than they 
are in the region north of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi—known among transportation people as Official Territory. 

2. It now seems evident that these inequalities are founded not 
on regional differences in the cost of operating railways, but on dif- 
ferences in rate-making policy. 

3.. This situation impedes and in some degree prevents the larger 
scale development of industrial enterprises in the South and West. 

4. The South and West need greater industrial development to 
absorb the surplus of population that is normally uneconomically em- 
ployed in producing raw materials including agricultural stapies such 
as grain and cotton. 

5. For reasons brought out in considerable detail in the report, 
both the South and West and Official Territory will be most greatly 
benefited if employment in new manufacturing resulting from a national 
expansion of industry can be increased much more in the South and 
West. Indeed, it is shown that the shift from reliance on employ- 
ment in raw materials production can probably never %e consummated 
in the necessary degree unlesS much of the new industrial capacity 
is in the South and West. 

6. Until the above transition is achieved, the country as a whole 
cannot reach the highest degree of productiveness. 

7. As a matter of public policy, therefore, the freight-rate handi- 
cap on southern and western industry should be eliminated; 


; instead 
of five regional systems of rates, there should be one nationwide 
system, 


Chairman Lilienthal said in his letter of transmittal to 
the President that the Commission was investigating whether 
the existing systems of freight rates caused preference and 
prejudice among regions, but that the T. V. A. report raised an 
issue of public policy and not a question of rate making. As 
such, said he, it fell within the area of direct congressional 
authority and responsibility. 


Livestock-Meat Rate Spread 


Arthur M. Geary, Portland, Ore., attorney for the Farm 
Rate Council of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, and 
the Northwestern Livestock Shippers’ Traffic Council, in a 
letter to the War Production Board, March 22, makes a protest 
against the move toward the narrowing of the spread between 
the freight rates on meat and on packing house products initi- 
ated by Harry B. Coffee, ex-congressman and now president of 
the Omaha Union Stock Yards. Such a rate relationship, he 
says, would further encourage the wasteful movement of live- 
stock eastward to the Missouri River plants for slaughtering 
and processing and their return movement westward as meat 
and packing house products. The proposal, he said, was not for 
a lowering of freight rates from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
coast, but a lowering of rates on meat products and “relatively 
higher rates on livestock,” the kind of freight rates “that would 
draw more livestock from the west” to the Missouri River 
stock yards. 

The argument that the existing: rates are the cause of the 
meat shortage in the Pacific states is not valid, he says, adding 
that the shortage is due to quota restrictions on slaughtering 
favored by large packers as preventing small packers from in- 
creasing their civilian trade while large packers are busy filling 
government orders. Livestock in the west, eventually to be 
consumed there, ought to be slaughtered in that territory, he 
continues, using as an example the army camps near Great 
Falls, Mont. These, he says, should be supplied, first, through 
slaughter at Great Falls of livestock produced in Montana and 
the adjacent area, and second by livestock produced in the 
western part of the Dakotas and Nebraska, also slaughtered at 
Great Falls, instead of being shipped “’round Robin Hood’s 
barn,”” to Omaha, 400 miles east, and returned to Great Falls. 

Although there is a variation of the cattle available for 
slaughter in the territory west of the Missouri River, he says, 
the area “produces far more cattle than it consumes,” and. 
therefore, shipping into the mountain-pacific areas of dressed 
beef or cattle from Omaha is “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

Livestock producers in the corn belt, he says, are normally 
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able to “escape west from conditions prevailing at Omaha” and 
other points where the big packers have a strong influence. 
This condition, by permitting competition among packers, helps 
both the producer and the consuming public, he asserts. 

In a postscript to his letter Mr. Geary, Farm Rate Council 
and the Northwestern Live Stock Shippers, said he did not want 
it understood that the letter meant that those organizations 
were opposed to a general reduction in freight rates. There 
was a “drastic need” for such a reduction, he said, and the or- 
ganizations had oined in a demand for it at the recent hearings 
uz reopened Ex Parte 148. Reductions in live stock rates 
“would be particularly helpful throughout the mountain-Pacific 
area where so much of the slaughtering and meat processing is 
done at the consuming centers,” he said. 


MOTOR RATE PROTEST 


J. A. Farmer, chairman, Western Trunk Line Committee, 
has filed a protest with the Commission against the mileage 
scale of rates on farm machinery, parts, material and supplies, 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds, between Hastings, Neb., and 
points in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, 
published to become effective March 29 in tariff No. 2 M. F. 

. C. C. No. 5, of Lewis I. Newmann, of Hastings, Neb. 

The proposed motor rates, said protest, ranged from 23 
cents a hundred pounds for 50 miles and under, to 145 cents 
for distances of 1,300 miles and over 1,250 miles. The appli- 
cable rail rate, it said, was 40 per cent of first class, and that 
the revenue a truck mile varied from 11.4 cents to 15.3 cents, 
based on the one-way mileage. From many of the points in- 
volved, the protest said, “we think it is obvious that the truck 
operator will not have a return haul and the truck rate per 
mile which is low for one-way mileage will be reduced to half 
of the figures shown in the exhibit when based on the round 
trip mileage.” 

The proposed rates are unreasonably low and not justified 
by any transportation conditions, the protest says, and they 
are not necessary to meet competitive transportation. 


MOTOR RATE INCREASE IN EAST 


As anticipated by the Middle Atlantic States Motor Car- 
rier Conference, Inc., according to its petition which asked au- 
thority to depart from specified tariff rules in tariff Circular 
MF No. 3 in filing its master tariff carrying a flat 10 per cent 
increase in rates, except in accessorial charges, the Office of 
Price Administration has filed a protest with the Commission 
against the increases (see Traffic World, Feb. 13, p. 361). By 
special permission No. M-36772, the Commission authorized 
departure from the tariff rules, and by special permission No. 
M-36773 permitted amendment of connecting link supplements 
of all current tariff of participating carriers naming rates be- 
tween places within middle Atlantic territory, and between 
that territory and New England (see Traffic World, Feb. 20, 

. 417). 
The O. P. A., referring to the fact that the increases had 
been “informally discussed with the transportation branch” of 
O. P. A. by the motor conference, asked that the matter be set 
down for early hearing, as did a letter to the Commission from 
D. T. Waring, general manager of the Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., who said that “without ad- 
mitting that the increases proposed are excessive or unreason- 
able in any way and on the condition that our case will not 
be prejudiced thereby, we consent to the requested suspension.”’ 

The Commission, March 22, in I. and S. M 2222, suspended 
from April 12 to Nov. 12 the tariffs filed by the Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., carrying the proposed 
increase. 


PASSENGER FARE TARIFFS 


Because it has been impossible to revise all of the pas- 
senger fare tariffs of the rail carrier members of the New Eng- 
land Passenger Association, the association has asked the Com- 
mission to amend that portion of its order of Jan. 21, 1942, as 
modified, in Ex Parte 148, to extend from April 20 to July 1 
the time within which carriers may continue to use optional 
methods for the disposition of fractions resulting from the use 
of master conversion table tariffs, and thus also to postpone 
the date when the carriers would be required to publish pas- 
senger fares in dollars and cents. The petition said it was the 
intention of the carriers to file appropriate sixth section appli- 
cation seeking authority to continue the use of the master con- 
version table tariffs until July 1, in connection with the tariffs 
on which revision had not been completed. Special permission 
No. 6870 gave the carriers until April 20 to use the conversion 
table tariffs, the petition said 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


Railroad, Water, and Motor Transport 





Proposed Reports 
Trucks, Etc. 


I. and S. M-2113, Vehicles, Minnesota and North Dakota 
to Montana and North Dakota Points. By Examiner C. J. 
Peterson. New commodity rates on automobiles, truck and 
trailers, minimum four vehicles or 10,000 pounds, whichever is 
lower, proposed by Northern Truck Lines, Inc., from Fargo, 
N. D., and Duluth, Minn., and St. Paul, Minn., to points in the 
western part of North Dakota and the eastern part of Mon- 
tana, unjust and unreasonable. Schedules filed to become ef- 
fective Oct. 12, 1942, and suspended until May 12, 1943, on pro- 
test of rail carriers, proposed to be ordered canceled without 
prejudice to establishment of rates, which, in amounts by the 
hundred pounds, are no lower than the rates on automobiles, 
trucks and trailers weighing 2,950 pounds each. In establishing 
rates pursuant to his finding, the examiner said the respondent 
might publish the same rates on automobiles, trucks and trail- 
ers having a reasonable range in weights. The record, he said, 
indicated that a range of 150 pounds would be reasonable, but 
it did not support a requirement by order that would preclude 
other reasonable arrangements of weights which would bring 
about substantial compliance with the foregoing finding. The 
finding is without prejudice to conclusions to be reached in No. 
28190, New Automobiles in Interstate Commerce, now pending. 


Mineral Wool 


I. and S. M-2139, Mineral Wool, South Plainfield to Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. By Examiner W. T. 
Cantrell. Commodity rates on mineral wool from South Plain- 
field, N. J., to points in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island, proposed to be found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, order of suspension vacated, and proceeding discon- 
tinued. By schedules filed to become effective Nov. 25, 1942, 
by Eastern Motor Freight Lines, Inc., and suspended until 
June 25, 1943, on protest of New England Motor Rate Bureau, 
Inc., and of New England Freight Association, Eastern pro- 
posed to establish a rule that when a less-than-truckload ship- 
ment filled a vehicle the charges would be computed at the 
less-than-truckload rate and on a weight of 10,000 pounds, un- 
less the charges on a truckload of the same commodity would 
be less, in which event the latter charges would apply. 





Lumber and Fruits, South to C. F. A. 


Schedules discontinuing present open general routing as 
provided in the tariffs involved, and requiring observance of 
specific routes named in Agent B. T. Jones (Gateway Routing 
Guide) I.C.C. No. 3665, are proposed to be found just and rea- 
sonable as to lumber and articles made from lumber, in car- 
loads, when from southern and southwestern territories, and 
the order of suspension vacated. As to the restrict on of routing 
in central territory, in connection with joint commodity rates 
on fruits and vegetables, in carloads, from Florida, the schedules 
are proposed to be found not just and reasonable and shown to 
result in undue prejudice to this traffic from Florida, and undue 
preference to like traffic from California, suspended schedules 
ordered cancelled and the proceeding discontinued. The recom- 
mendations are contained in a proposed report by Examiner 
E. L. Glenn in I. and S. 5120, Routing Lumber and Fruits, South 
to C.F.A. 

The schedules were filed to become effective May 16, 1942, 
suspended to Dec. 16, 1942, and thereafter postponed pending 
decision in the proceedings. The report said that the schedules 
were published for the purpose of eliminating what respondents 
considered to be unnecessary routes and wasteful transportat'on 
under the open-routing provisions in connection with joint 


‘rates, and quoted examples to show circuitous routcs used for 


shipments of lumber which resulted in excess time in transit 
of two days a car. Such excess time in transit, the report said, 
would be saved by the guide routes. On agreement by the re- 
spondents at the hearing to establish additional routes in the 
guide to provide for creosoting of lumber and other transit 
privileges this phase of the protestants’ objections to the pro- 
posed schedules was disposed of, the report sa’d. As the pro- 
posed changes would result in no undue hardship on shippers. 
and would not deprive them of necessary routes and transit 


privileges, it said, these changes were shown to be consistent 
with the public interest, and to be just and reasonable. 

As to the routing restrictions on the fruit and vegetable 
traffic, the report said the respondents relied mainly on their 
evidence with respect to the lumber traffic. However, it said, 
beyond general testimony and argument on brief to the effect 
that joint class rates were now subject to the guide, no evidence 
had been adduced to show that “shippers of fruits and vege- 
tables have, under present arrangements, resorted to unneces- 
sary service or wasteful transportation in their movement and 
marketing.” 

Because of marketing conditions peculiar to the fruit and 
vegetable trade, the report said, diversions and reconsignment 
were of special importance. Only about 10 per cent of the traffic 
was sold before it moved, the report continued, and said that 
the asbence of full diversion and reconsigning privileges would 
require that cars loaded with perishables be held on tracks at 
point of origin until disposition orders could be obtained or 
until it could be definitely determined to what market to move 
shipments. 

Practically every city in the destination territory and on 
the lines of the carriers parties to the present joint rates was 
a destination point for car-lot shipments of Florida fruits and 
vegetables, said the report, and that, while the protestants 
admitted that the guide provided routes to most destinations 
“here considered, provided the shipment is so routed before it 
enters central territory and no effort is made to re-route it to 
any other destination in that territory.” However, it added, if 
it was desired to stop the shipment en route for partial un- 
loading, or to divert the car after it entered central territory, 
“there are innumerable instances where the present tariff ar- 
rangement provides for such transit services, and the provisions 
of the guide do not.” © 

Taking into consideration the inherent nature of the perish- 
able traffic involved, and the showing made by the protestants 
that it was their purpose at all times to avoid wasteful trans- 
portation, and their close observance of such emergency pro- 
visions as were contained in Service orders Nos. 70 and 77, the 
report sa:d it was clear ‘‘that the proposed restrictions in rout- 
ing these perishables will cause congestion rather than relieve 
it, at the gateways, and that the changes, so far as they affect 
this perishable traffic, will not be consistent with public in- 
terest.” 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(kecommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration 
of 20 days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), 
Fecome effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day 
period or exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State 
in which cpplicant has home office is shown in “‘black face’’ type, 
with name of cown or city following.) 


North Carolina (Apex)—MC 63295, M. C. Garner, common 
carrier, embracing MC 63295, Sub. 4, Same, Extension. Certiti- 
cate proposed. In MC 63295 as to continuance in operation, 
specified commodities, between specified points or points in 
specified territories in N. C., S. C., Va., Md., Pa. and D. C., 
over irregular routes; in MC 63295, Sub. 4, specified commodi- 
ties between specified points or points in specified territories 
in N. C., Va., Md., Pa. and N. J., over irregular routes. 

Tennessee (Kingsport)—-MC 59583, Sub. 5, The Mason & 
Dixon Lines, Inc., Extension, embracing MC 59583, Sub. 25, 
Same. Denial of certificate proposed. In MC 5983, general 
commodities, with exceptions, between Knoxville, Tenn., on the 
one hand, and Alcoa and Maryville, Tenn., on the other, serving 
Rockford, Tenn., as an intermediate point; in MC 59583, Sub. 
25, general commodities, with exceptions, serving all points 15 
miles of Knoxville, and points within 15 miles of Kingsport, 
as off-route points in connection with presently authorized 
routes. 

Kansas (Arkansas City)—-MC 41405, Sub. 5, Ark Trans- 
portation Lines, Inc., extension. Denial of certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, between Blackwell, 
Okla., and junction of Oklahoma highway 11 and U. S. highway 
77, over Oklahoma highway 11; between Ponca City, Okla., and 
Tonkawa, Okla., over U. S. highway 60. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC 38551, Sub. 4, Ramus Trucking 
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Line, Inc., extension. Denial of certificate proposed. Rayon 
yarn and rayon fabric, serving Fall River, Holyoke, Lowell, 
New Bedford, Northbridge, Southbridge, Springfield, Taunton 
and Worcester, Mass., as intermediate points; and Central 
Falls, Darlington, Manville, Pawtucket, Providence, Valley 
Falls, Warren, Westerly and West Warwick, R. I., as off-route 
points, with return of rejected shipments, empty cases, fillers, 
cones, and spools and chemicals used in the manufacture and 
treatment of rayon yarn and rayon fibre. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—-MC 30608, Sub. 2, Southern Kan- 
sas Greyhound Lines, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. 
Passengers and their baggage, express, mail and newspapers, 
in the same vehicle with passengers, over new U. S. highway 40 
between its points of intersection with old U. S. highway 40, 
west of Kansas City, Kan., serving all intermediate points, as 
an alternate route. 

Tennessee (Memphis)—MC 2743, Sub. 10, Dixie Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., extension. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, express and newspapers, in the same vehicle with 
passengers, over new U. S. highway 70 between Dickson, Tenn., 
and White Bluff, Tenn. 

Maryland (Cumberland)—-MC 60396, Sub. 4, Cumberland 
Motor Express Corporation, extension. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, between Washington, 
Pa., and Moundsville, W. Va., via Wheeling, W. Va., over a de- 
scribed route, serving all intermediate points. 

Missouri (Joplin)—-MC 2471, Sub. 7, Tri-State Motor 
Transport, Inc., extension, embracing MC 2471, Sub. 8, Same. 
Certificate proposed. In MC 2471, Sub. 7, as to general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Kansas City, Kan., and 
Arma, Kan., over U. S. highway 69, with no service at inter- 
mediate points; in MC 2471, Sub. 8, as to general commodities, 
with exceptions, between certain points or junctions at or on 
presently authorized routes, in Kan. 

New York (New York)—MC 12272, Russell F. Bird, broker 
application. Denial of application proposed. General commodi- 
ties, in interstate or foreign commerce. The report said the 
evidence submitted by applicant did not show that his opera- 
tions as a broker served a useful purpose, but, on the contrary, 
their sole purpose was to benefit applicant by enabling him to 
obtain a commission “which comes out of the revenue of the 
carriers.” Applicant should discontinue the “unlawful broker 
operations in which he is now engaged,” the report recom- 
mended. 

IMinois (Aurora)—MC 25266, R. J. Dumont, common car- 
rier, embracing MC 25266, Sub. 1, Same, Extension. Certificate 
proposed. In MC 25266, continuance in operation, general com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Eola and Aurora, IIl., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, St. Louis, Mo., over irregular 
routes, and return; in MC 25266, Sub. 1, general commodities, 


with exceptions, between St. Louis, Mo., and Robertson, Mo., 
over irregular routes. 


New Jersey (Dumont)—MC 84479, Sub. 2, Sylvester Clau- 
sen, extension. Certificate proposed. Junction boxes and fittings, 
for the installation of fibre conduit, from Orangeburg, N. Y., 
to Camden, Burlington, and East Pennsauken, N. J., and points 
in a described area of N. J.; Washington, D. C., Wilmington, 
Del., Baltimore, Bethesda, and Annapolis, Md.; Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, and New Kensington, Pa.; Salem, Lynn, Boston, 
and Walpole, Mass.; Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Fredonia, Elmira, 
Saratoga Springs, Dannemora, Comstock, Albany, Yonkers, 
Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, and New York, N. Y., and points 
in Nassau and Suffolk counties, N. Y., and rejected shipments 
on return, over irregular routes. 


Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 101751, Sub. 1, Russell Fielder, 
extension. Denial of application proposed. Household goods, 
office furniture, store fixtures, and store stocks, between points 
in Mich., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Wis., 
Mass., Ky. W. Va., Va., Tenn., N. C., S.C, Ga, and D. C., 
over irregular routes. 

New York (Troy)—-MC 104068, Dominick Marro, common 
carrier. Denial of certificate proposed, for want of prosecution. 
Rayon shoddy, from Cohoes, N. Y., to Roselle Park, N. J., and 
return with rejected shipments. 

Kansas (Arkansas City)—MC 41405, Sub 6, The Ark 
Transportation Lines, Inc., extension. Denial of certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, between 
Wellington, Kan., and Winfield, Kan., over U. S. highway 160. 

Michigan (Cadillac)—MC 52685, Sub. 2, Nelson Truck 
Lines, Inc., extension. Denial of certificate proposed. General 
commodities, between Cadillac and Detroit, Mich., over a 
specified route. 

Michigan (Pontiac)—-MC 61318, Sub. 1, V. R. Doering and 
O. K. Ingham, extension. Denial of certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, between Toledo, Ohio, 
and Pontiac, Mich., over regular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 87047, James McDonnell 
and Charles McDonnell, common carrier. Certificate proposed. 
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Continuance in operation, machinery, machinery parts, new and 
scrap metals, and iron and steel articles, between Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the one hand, and, on the other, New York, N. Y., and 
points in N. J.; commodities requiring special equipment, 
between Philadelphia, Pa., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in N. J., N. Y., Conn., R. I., Mass., Del., Md., Va., and 
D. C., over irregular routes. 

Maine (Kittery)—-MC 103377, Sub. 1, Freeman H. Hanson, 
extension. Permit proposed. Merchandise, as dealt in by 
department stores, under individual contracts or agreements, 
from Portsmouth, N. H., to points within 25 miles thereof in 
Me., and Mass.; damaged, refused, rejected, or returned ship- 
ments, in the reverse direction, over irregular routes. The 
report also proposed finding that holding by applicant of cer- 
tificates and the aforementioned permit would be consistent 
with the public interest. 


Maryland (Frederick—MC 104077, Jesse N. Smith, common 
carrier. Denial of certificate proposed, for want of prosecution. 
General commodities, between Frederick, Md., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Pa., Va., W. Va., and D. C., over 
irregular routes. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

MC F-2140. Armand J. Bourque, of Rye Beach, N. H., Gerald R. 
Robinson, of Ogunquit, Me., and Peter D. Palombo, of Beverly, Mass., 
individuals holding controlling stock interest in Hill Transportation 
Co., of Portland, Me., a contract carrier of passengers operating under 
temporary authority issued by the Commission in MC 103553, jointly 
ask authority to acquire 51 per cent of the common stock of MacKenzie 
Coach Lines, Inc., of Boston, Mass. 

MC F-2141. Clipper City Transit Co., Manitowoc, Wis., asks au- 
thority to purchase operating rights covering territory in Wisconsin 
and routes from such territory into Chicago of Ziffrin Truck Lines, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MC F-2142. Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., asks 
authority to acquire control of Sunrise Trail, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., 
through ownership of capital stock. 

Finance No. 14150. Wabash Railroad Co. asks authority to acquire 
the railroad bridge and other property of the Wabash-Hannibal Bridge 
Co., across the Mississippi River at or near Hannibal, Mo., the track- 
age to be acquired totaling 2.95 miles. The bridge forms a connec- 
tion between portions of the railroad owned and operated by appli- 
cant to and from Hannibal, Mo., and East Hannibal, Ill. The bridge 
is operated by applicant under lease. Applicant proposes to cancel 
a $50,000 indebtedness of the Wabash-Hannibal Bridge Co. on advances 
made to it and to cancel the stock of the company, owned by applicant, 
against and in consideration of the conveyance and transfer to it 
of the bridge and other property, the bridge company becoming 
dissolved. 

Finance No. 13212, Supplemental. Pacific Electric Railway Co. asks 
authority to purchase from Southern Pacific Co. collateral trust bonds 
of Pacific Electric Railway Co., from time to time, without specific 
authorization from the Commission for each purchase, and asks that 
the Commission modify its order of April 18, 1941, to authorize South- 
ern Pacific to sell to Pacific Electric any of the bonds owned by it 
at a price not to exceed the book cost to Southern Pacific. 

MC F-2143, Oliver L. Buckingham, Glen O. Buckingham, Harold D. 
Buckingham, and Earl F. Buckingham, dba Buckingham Transporta- 
tion Co. of Rapid City, S. D., asks authority to lease, with option to 
purchase, certain operating rights of Ester B. Wiederspan, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Jacob W. Wiederspan, deceased, dba Nebraska 


Transit Lines, of Lincoln, Neb., under MC 20754, and temporarily to 
operate. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Southwestern 
lines, defendants ask for approval under Finding 27 to continue rate 
of $7.40 a ton of 2,000 pounds on liquefied chlorine gas, carloads, in 
tank cars, minimum weight subject to Rule 35 of current western 
classificaticn but not less than 60,000 pounds, from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to Oak Point, La. 

No. 24394, Olive Hill Limestone Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
ask vacation of order of July 26, 1932. 

No. 28711, Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Defendant carriers ask postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 28711, Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Defendants ask reconsideration by entire Commission of 
decision of division 3. 

W-457, Card Towing Line, Inc., contract carrier application. Card 
Towing Line, Inc., asks permission to file a petition for reconsideration 
of report and order not later than April 30. 

MC F-2113, George H. Mickow, purchase, Advance Transportation 
Co., of Illinois, Inc. Chicago-Detroit Express, Inc., Schiller Trucking 
Co., Inc., Cushman Motor Delivery Co., Standard Freight Lines, Inc., 
Steel Transportation Co., Inc., and Motor Carriers Central Freight 
Association, Inc., ask oral hearing. 


Defendants 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 14128, Southern Railway Co. Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates, granting authority to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of not exceeding $2,820,000 of Southern Railway 
equipment-trust, series KK, 1% per cent serial equipment-trust certifi- 
cates, to be issued by the First National Bank of the City of New 
York, as trustee, and sold at 99.2259 and accrued dividends in connec- 
tion with the procurement of certain equipment. Approved. 
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March 27, 1943 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules 
in it have been suspended. Suspension orders contain many sched- 
ules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are published in 
The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Trafic Bulletin.) 


In I. and S. M-2223, the Commission has suspended from 
March 25 until Oct. 25, the operation of certain schedules as 
published in supplement No. 1 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 14 of 
Riss & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish increased class rates in lieu of present com- 
modity rates on various commodities from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Springfield and Joplin, Mo., and in the reverse direction. For 
example, it is proposed to cancel a commodity rate of 32 cents 
a 100 pounds on dairy products, minimum 20,000 pounds, be- 
tween St. Joseph, and Springfield, and to apply in lieu thereof 
class rates ranging from 42 to 52 cents on minima ranging 
from 20,000 to 15,000 pounds. 

In I. and S. M-2224, the Commission has suspended from 
March 25 until Oct. 25, the operation of certain schedules as 
published in supplement No. 2 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 1 of 
L. B. Jennings, Agent, Wichita, Kan. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish new or reduced commodity rates on empty 
returned containers; hides, pelts or skins; cattle tails; and 
glue stock; from Wichita, Kan., to certain points in Illinois and 
Missouri; also on salt and salt compound from Hutchinson, 
Kan., to Elk City, Okla. 

In I. and S. M-2225, the Commission has suspended from 
March 25 to Oct. 25, the operation of certain schedules as pub- 
lished in 3rd revised page 118 and 4th revised page 140 to 
tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 8 of Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, Inc., 
Agent, Portland, Ore. The suspended schedules proposed to 
increase class rates between Portland, Ore., and certain points 
in Washington, west of Puget Sound, and to increase com- 
modity rates on building material and roofing between Port- 
land, Ore., and nearby Washington points. 

In I. and S. M-2121, the Commission has suspended from 
March 22 until Oct. 22 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 3 of Foster N. Mabee_and 
Wanda N. Mabee, a partnership, doing business as Colorado 
Natural Gas & Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to establish a reduced truckload minimum on 
butane and propane gas from Glenrock, Wyo., to Denver, Colo. 

In I and S. M-2219, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until Oct 20 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in supplement 27 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 270 of 
Southern Motor Carriers’ Rate Conference, agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
The suspended schedules propose to restrict the application of 
classification exceptions ratings on bakery goods and salted 
peanuts, so as not to apply for the account of Lewis and 
Holmes Motor Freight Corporation. 


ALABAMA FARE INCREASES 


Illustrating how interstate rail passengers “defeat the in- 
terstate fare” authorized by the Commission, by purchasing 
tickets to points on or near the border of Alabama and repur- 
chasing at such points to other Alabama points, railroads oper- 
ating in that state have petitioned the Commission to institute 
an investigation into the refusal of the Alabama Public Service 
Commission to permit the increases granted the southern rail- 
roads in the Commission’s order of Aug. 1, 1942 (see Traffic 
World, Aug. 8, p. 315). 

The petition said that all but three of the roads joining in 
its filing had maintained a basic fare of 1.5 cents a mile prior 
to the 10 per cent increase permitted in Ex Parte 148, which 
brought the basic rate to 1.65 cents. On petition of the southern 
railroads, the petition said, the Commission, on Aug. 1, 1942, 
had authorized an increase in the basic rate to two cents a mile, 
and a 2.2-cent fare to reflect the 10 per cent increase in Ex 
Parte 148. The Alabama commission, said the petition, sus- 
pended the tariffs, and, affer hearing, ordered them canceled 
on Jan. 15, 1943. 

The petition asked the Commission to remove “the advan- 
tage, preference, prejudice, and discrimination,” which, it said, 
resulted from the refusal of the Alabama commission to permit 
the rates as prescribed by the Commission to go into effect. 

In the illustrations contained in the petition as to the man- 
ner in which interstate passengers might “defeat the interstate 
fare” as aforementioned, it was shown that the differences in 
fares so paid ran as high as $1.83. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE RATES 


Saying that the list of agricultural implements in two of 
Agent L. E. Kipp’s tariffs “was so constructed as to make this 
lower basis of rates applicable on internal combustion engines 
for a considerable period of time,’ and that, since movement 
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had developed at these rates and manufacturers’ costs had, 
to some extent, been based on them, it was a poor time to make 
a tariff revision which would increase the rates on various 
types of internal combustion engines, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has filed a protest with the Commission against the 
following tariffs: 

Supplement No. 32 to Agent L. E. Kipp’s tariff I. C. C. 
1487, Item 1520-B, effective April 15, 1943; and supplement 
No. 44 to Agent L. E. Kipp’s tariff I. C. C. 1484, Item 1520-C, 
effective April 15, 1943. 

The effect of the proposed changes, said O. P. A., would be 
to increase rates on steam and internal combustion engines by 
eliminating them from the list of agricultural implements and 
parts, and would increase the cost of transporting many types 
of engines now used by military forces. The O. P. A. called 
attention to the similarity between this proposed tariff change 
and that protested by it in connection with airplane engines 
(see Traffic World, March 13, p. 581). 


RATE INCREASE REMOVAL 
Most of the underlying studies and compilations having been 
completed, it is understood at the Commission that the decision 
in Ex Parte 148 is under active consideration and may be 
expected not later than April 15, and perhaps before that. 





DIVERTED WAR FREIGHT TO CANADA 

Increases in rates on freight diverted by war conditions to 
United States ports and forwarded by rail to Canada were pro- 
tested in a telegram to the Commission by Rand H. Matheson, 
manager, Maritime Transportation Commission, of Moncton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. The telegram asked the Commission 
to suspend cancellation of import class rates from United States 
ports to destinations in New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia which, the telegram said, was proposed in 
supplement No. 9 to Pennsylvania Railroad Co. tariff 2023, I. 
C. C. No. 2452, and tariffs of other unspecified carriers propos- 
ing similar action, effective April 1. 

The result would be to augment costs to “persons and in- 
dustries in the area affected,” said the telegram, when diver- 
sions were necessary under war conditions beyond the control 
of shippers or consignees, and while prices to consumers were 
controlled. The action, it said, was discriminatory in that “this 
territory” was singled out for increases while “other eastern 
Canada territory west of Diamond Levis and Megantic, Quebec, 
was not changed.” 

The decreases involved, it said, were limited to relatively 
few points and that, under normal conditions, very little traffic 
moved under the rates to be canceled. However, it said, under 
present conditions “class traffic has moved into this territory 
from ports concerned... .” 


“FRUSTRATED VOYAGE” FREIGHT REFUNDS 


In its report recommending enactment of H. J. Res. 92, 
authorizing the refund by the War Shipping Administrator of 
certain freights for transportation on frustrated voyages (see 
Traffic World, March 20), the House merchant marine commit- 
tee said that although the legal right of the shippers involved 
to recover the freight charges paid on shipments frustrated at 
the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, there was 
some evidence to indicate that accepted commercial practice 
would permit refunds in the manner provided in the resolution. 

“Tt is proposed,” said the committee in its report, “to pro- 
vide the authority through specific legislation because the evi- 
dence upon which to establish commercial practice as the basis 
for such adjustments is inconclusive. Moreover, an expression by 
the Congress through the medium of this legislation will pro- 
vide a standard of business conduct in this situation which 
might well be followed by other carriers concerned with the 
problem, including commercial operators and public agencies 
responsible for ships operated by nationals of our allied govern- 
ments. Data assembled by the Ocean Freight Refund Committee 
indicate that approximately one-half of the revenues subject to 
adjustment were received by commercial operators, and one- 
half by vessels responsible to public agencies, the United States 
government being responsible for approximately 15 per cent 
of the total.” 


The House, by unanimous consent, adopted the resolution 
and sent it to the Senate. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

MC F-2083, Alvin R. Holmes, lease and purchase, Taylor’s Express 
Co. Application under section 210a(b) requesting approval of tem- 
porary operation by Alvin R. Holmes, dba Holmes Transportation 
Service, and/or Jones Express, of certain properties of Taylor’s Ex- 
press Co., denied. 

MC 29890 Sub. 3, Rockland Coaches, Inc., extension, alternate 
routes, Queen Anne road, Grand Ave., and MC 1709 Sub. 1, Spring Val- 
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ley Motor Coach Co., Inc., extension, alternate routes, Queen Anne 
road, Teaneck road. Reopened for further hearing. 

MC 103263 Sub. 1, W. E. Freeman, common carrier application. 
Reopened for further hearing. 
plication under section 210a(b) requesting approval of temporary opera- 
tion by Akers Motor Lines, Inc., of properties of Gettys Transfer Co., 
denied. 

MC 44849, D. D. Alderdyce, common carrier application; MC 44849 
Sub. 2, (formerly MC 92686) D. D. Alderdyce, common carrier appli- 
eation; and MC 91993, K. H. Penaluna, common carrier application. 
MC 44849 Sub. 2 (formerly MC 92686) only, reopened for reconsidera- 
tion. Order of November 10, 1942, in so far as it denied application 
in MC 44849 Sub. 2 (formerly MC 92686), vacated. 

MC 818 Sub. 2, Fred C. Garfield, extension of operations, dairy 
products, fertilizer, fresh fruits and vegetables. Report and order of 
November 9, 1942, modified so as to authorize issuance to applicant, 
on compliance with sections 215 and 217 of act and rules and regula- 
tions thereunder, of a certificate authorizing transportation, in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, over irregular routes, of (1) milk, cream, 
and other dairy products, from Arkport, N. Y., to New York, N. Y., 
(2) fertilizer, from Erie, Pa., to all points in that part of New York 
between the Pennsylvania state line and Hamburg, N. Y., including 
Hamburg, and on and north of U. S. Highway 20, (3) frozen fruits 
and vegetables from Buffalo, N. Y., to Hartford and New Haven, Conn., 
Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., New York, N. Y., 
and points in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and that part of New Jersey 
on and north of New Jersey Highway 33, (4) frozen fruits from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pa., Cleveland.and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Boston, Mass., and New Haven, Conn., and (5) fresh and 
frozen fruits and vegetables and fruit and vegetable juices from West- 
fleld, N. Y., to New York, N. Y., and grape juice from Brocton, N. Y., 
to New York, N. Y. This order shall become effective April 26, 
unless any party-in-interest prior thereto shall show cause, if any 
there be, in a writing verified under oath, why report and order of 
November 9, 1942, should not be modified in manner described above. 

MC 70243 Sub. 1, Mat Knecht, extension, Hartford City, Ind.; 
MC 70243 Sub. 2, Same, extension, Chicago Heights; MC 70243 Sub. 3, 
Same, extension of operations, Ohio; and MC 70243 Sub. 4, Same, ex- 
tension of operations, Hartford City, Ind. Reopened for reconsidera- 
tion. j 

MC 72923, Interstate Tr:ick Service, Inc., common carrier applica- 
tion Reopened for recons:deration. Order of November 10, 1942, 
effective December 26, 1942, in so far as it denied application, vacated. 

MC 83975 Sub. 2, Cumberland Automobile & Truck Co., Inc., ex- 
tension of operations. Reopened for further proceedings. Order which 
became order of Commission, effective December 1, 1942, vacated. 

No. 28711, Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Order of January 11, modified to become effective June 22, on 
not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of April 22. 

No. 28708, Ott Coal Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 28708 Sub. 1, 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Same; No. 28713, 
Van Dyck Coal Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 28713 Sub. 1, Valley Coal Co., 
Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. and No. 28717, F. Hurlbut Co. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. Order of December 8, 1942, modified to become effective March 
23, on not less than one day’s notice, in so far as order concerns 
Manistique & Lake Superior. 

MC 52459, Austin Franklin Akin, contract carrier application. Pro- 
ceeding to be reopened for further hearing after applicant has properly 
filed and served an amended application. Applicant ordered to file 
an amended application setting forth fully and completely his enlarged 
claim for right to continue operations as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle of general commodities between Fort Worth, Tex., and New 
Orleans, La., Over a regular route. Order of December 12, 1942, effec- 
tive February 15, in so far as it denied application, vacated. 

W-420, Knappton Towboat Co., common and contract carrier ap- 
plication. Applicant’s petition for extension of service, denied, 

MC 23303 Sub. 1, Frank Pampinella, Ralph Pampinella, and Benja- 
min Caputo, extension, Maryland. Reopened for further hearing. 

MC 29775, Charles P. Davis, common carrier application. Reopened 
for reconsideration. Recommended order which became effective as 
order of Commission November 30, 1942, and order of Commission, di- 
vision 5, of November 30, 1942, denying application except to extent 
a certificate was granted in said report, vacated. 

MC 65392 Sub. 5, Automobile Shippers, Inc., extension of opera- 
tions, Macomb County, Mich. Reopened for reconsideration. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-2124, Bremerton-Tacoma Stages, Inec., purchase—C. B. 
Mitchell. Application for authority under section 210a(b) of Bremer- 
ton-Taccma Stages, Inc., of Bremerton, Wash., for temporary opera- 
tion of motor-carrier rights and properties of C. B. Mitchell, doing 
business as Shelton Auto Transportation Co., of Shelton, Wash., granted 
March 19. 1943. subject to conditions. 

MC F-2118, W. G. Burgess, purchase—Pine Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc. Application for authority under section 210a(b) of W. G. Burgess, 
doing business as Reliable Motor Freight Lines, of Tulsa, Okla., for 
temporary operation of motor-carrier rights and properties of Fine 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc., also of Tulsa, granted, with condition. 

MC F-2019, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., purchase—Jedd Jones, 
Jr., et al. Purchase by Consolidated Freightways, Inc., of Portland, 
Oreg., of the operating rights of Jedd Jones, Jr., Lawrence Jones, and 
L. G. Tapper, partners, doing business as Jones Motor Line, of 
Malad City, Idaho, approved and authorized, subject to conditions. 





SHORT LINE RAILROAD CLAIMS 


In Finance No. 6299, Sheffield & Tionesta Railway Co. 
Deficit Settlement, the Commission, division 4, has certified 
that there is payable to the Sheffield & Tionesta under sect on 
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204 (f) and (g) of the transportation act, 1920, as amended 
Jan. 7, 1941, $5,977.78, being the deficiency under amended sec- 
tion 204(j), from which no amount is deductible as due to the 
President, as operator of transportation systems under federal 
control, on account of traffic balances or other indebtedness. In 
a prior report, 124 I.C.C. 668, the carrier’s claim was dismissed 
on finding that it earned a net railway income of $39,794.60 in 
the period of private operation, but that claim was reopened 
for further consideration pursuant to amended section 204. 


Coal Rates in Illinois 


Hearing at Chicago before Examiner R. N. Trezise of the 
Commission and F. B. McElroy, examiner for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, in No. 28881, bituminous coal rates within 
Illinois, and I. and S. 5139, coal to Beloit, Wis., and northern 
Illinois, was adjourned at noon, March~25, after six days of 
testimony by railroad witnesses. The hearing will be reopened 
at Chicago May 26, when the railroads will present additional 
testimony in support of their proposal to increase rates on coal 
within Illinois and from southern Illinois, Indiana, and western 
Kentucky to northern Illinois and Beloit, and coal shippers will 
enter protesting testimony. The parties agreed on the adjourn- 
ment because several railroad attorneys could not continue to 
attend the hearing at present (see Traffic World, March 20, 
p. 631). 

For the most part, the hearing this week was given over 
to testimony by, and cross-examination of C. J. Nelson, fuel 
traffic manager, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, who sought 
to show that new higher rates, ranging from 5 to 15 cents a 
ton from origin to destination, were required by the railroads 
to meet operating costs. His testimony was based on exhibits, 
introduced by W. J. Robertson, assistant chairman, Illinois 
Freight Association, last week, which contained the proposed 
rate bases and estimates of tonnage involved. Those exhibits 
showed that, in the first six months of 1942, approximately 
616,000 tons of coal moved to representative points involved. 
At present, he said, the coal traffic revenues were lower, on a 
ton mile basis, than other revenues of the railroads. C. W. 
Staddell, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, and other shipper repre- 
sentatives sought to show by cross-examination that in many 
cases, where proposed intrastate rate increases were involved, 
present rates were higher than on interstate movements of coal 
over comparable distances. They sought to show that the only 
way the witness could know whether or not the present rates 
were sufficiently compensatory was by making a cost study. 

L. G. Reymiller, assistant manager, Statistical Bureau— 
Western Lines, introduced an exhibit intended to show that, 
though net revenues after fixed charges of 22 railroads serving 
the northern Illinois territory had amounted in 1942 to 5.5 per 
cent on their property investment, their gross revenues in nor- 
mal years ranged far below their needs to meet their funded 
debts. The shipper representatives said that the exhibit had no 
bearing on the question of whether or not the proposed rates 
were in line with interstate rates. 


HYER TOWING CO. STATUS 


A joint protest has been filed by Coast Transportation Co., 
Inc., and Coyle Lines, in another of the water carrier cases in 
which the Commission, having before it an application for con- 
tract carrier rights, with an alternative request for a common 
carrier certificate, granted common carrier rights. The protest 
was filed in W-344, Hyer Towing Co. Contract Carrier Applica- 
tion, in which division 4 of the Commission found the applicant’s 
operations to be those of a common carrier, and that it was 
entitled to continue such operations by non-self-propelled ves- 
sels with the use of separate towing vessels in the transporta- 
tion of commodities generally between all ports and points on 
the Mississippi River from Baton Rouge, to New Orleans, La.., 
inclusive, only; on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, and tribu- 
tary waterways between Baton Rouge and Fort Myers, Fla., 
inclusive, by way of the Mississippi River from Baton Rouge 
to New Orleans; the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway from New 
Orleans to Apalachicola, Fla., thence the Gulf of Mexico to 
Saint Marks, Fla., and thence the Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
way to Fort Myers. 

The protestants said that the decision was not supported 
by the information in the informal docket, pointing out that 
there had been no hearing, and that division 4 had “apparently 
acted upon statements made in the application itself, and the 
questionnaire and field report filed by members of the Commis- 
sion’s staff.”” As common carriers, the protestants said, they had 
known the applicant for many years, that one of them had 
chartered its vessels, “but they have never known it as a com- 
petitor,” because of the limited nature of the business in which 
applicant was engaged. 
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March 27, 1943 


Erie Bond Sale 


Following denial by the Commission of an application of 
the Erie Railroad Co. for authority to issue $14,000,000 of first 
consolidated mortgage 3% per cent bonds, series D, to retire 
a like amount of collateral trust 4 per cent notes held by the 
R. F. C. (see Traffic World, March 13, p. 573), the Erie has 
filed a new application, Finance No. 14153, for permission to 
issue $10,000,000 of secured serial notes, and to pledge as 
security therefor $12,500,000 of its first consolidated mortgage 
bonds, series B. The issue is to be offered for competitive 
bidding. 

The secured serial notes are to be issued under and secured 
by a trust indenture, dated as of March 15, 1943, to be made 
by applicant to Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, as trustee. 
Applicant said it proposed to set aside out of the proceeds of 
the notes $2,928,000 to pay the entire principal amount now 
outstanding in the hands of the public of the 5 per cent 
morgage bonds of New York, Lake Erie & Western Docks and 
Improvement Co. at or before the date of maturity of such 
bonds July 1, 1943, and proposed to use the balance of the 
proceeds of such notes to reimburse its treasury in part for the 
—— of $14,000,000 in the purchase of its notes from 

The collateral trust 4 per cent notes, the application said, 
would be canceled, together with $5,000,000 of the series B 
first consolidated mortgage bonds, pledged as security for the 
notes. 


The proposed $10,000,000 in notes would be dated March 
15 and bear interest at the rate determined by the successful 
bidder, payable Sept. 15 and March 15. The notes, the applica- 
tion said, would mature serially in the amount of $500,000 
March 15, 1944, and the same amount on the same date each 
following year, to and including March 15, 1952. The remain- 
ing amount, it said, 5,500,000, would mature March 15, 1953, 
and this amount alone would be redeemable before maturity 
at the option of the company on any date, as a whole or in 
part by lot, at stipulated redemption prices following publica- 
tion of notice. 


Rates from Pipe Line Outlets 


Gulf Oil Corporation has filed a protest with the Commis- 
sion against the proposed scale of rates published to become 
effective April 10 in War Emergency Cooperative Association 
tariff MF I. C. C. No. 3, as constituting “unwarranted and 
drastic increases in present rates for hauling gasoline and 
kerosene from outlets of the Southeastern Pipe Line” to the 
destination territory involved. 


By order MC 103677 TA, issued May 14, 1942, temporary 
authority was granted to War Emergency Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, of Spartanburg, S. C., expiring Dec. 31, 1944, unless 
otherwise ordered, to transport petroleum products, in bulk, 
in tank trucks, between points and places in Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina. In a letter accompanying 
the application, written by attorneys for the applicant, of whom 
L. A. Odom was shown to be president of the applicant, it was 
explained that the corporation had been formed to utilize the 
tank truck equipment which had become idle because of the 
interruption to delivery by ocean tankers. All the corporation’s 
truck equipment, it was explained, would be leased from pri- 
vate owners. The letter explained also that the proportional 
rates under the tariff of the Southeastern Pipe Line Co. were 
available only in connection with the movements by common 
carriers beyond the pipe line, and the formation of the common 
carrier corporation would enable it to make use of the pipe 
line proportional tariff. 


The protest of Gulf Oil contained a table of present rates 
from Southeastern terminals in comparison with the proposed 
rates of the War Emergency tariff, and in an analysis of the 
rate table said that an increase of 13% per cent above present 
freight payments would result if the tariff was permitted to 
become operative. It also pointed out that existing rail rates 
from the same pipe line outlets were on a basis generally lower 
than the rates of the War Emergency tariff, and other southern 
motor carriers, notwithstanding the fact that the rail rates had 
been published to meet truck competition. 


What was said about increases in rates from the South- 
eastern Pipe Line outlets, the protest said, applied with equal 
force to proposed increases in rates from Gulf terminals at 
Panama City and St. Marks, Fla., and from the ocean terminals 
of Charleston, S. C., Savannah, Ga., and Wilmington, N. C. 

The protest said that the first information Gulf Oil had of 
a proposal by the truck industry to increase rates was a con- 
ference “called at Washington March 2, at which conference, in 
addition to interested motor carriers, there were present repre- 
sentatives of the petroleum industry, Office of Price Adminis- 
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tration, Office of Defense Transportation, and Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War.” 

Gulf Oil had then been informed, it said, that there were 
hearings pending before the state commisisons of Georgia and 
South Carolina looking towards establishing similar intrastate 
increases, but that these hearings had been canceled. The 
protested tariff, it said, was filed “in an effort to establish these 
increased charges interstate, although we as shippers have no 
assurance whatsoever that should these drastic increases be 
permitted to become operative any portion of such increased 
charges would be refunded to us by the Defense Transportation 
Committee; in fact, the shippers were told at this conference 
that if these increases are permitted to become effective they 
would not be compensable under the plan for refunding such 
additional charges.” 


Forwarder Pick-Up and Delivery 


The Commission, division 2, has issued Permissive Order 
FF No. 108, dated March 24, granting freight forwarders per- 
mission, under section 409 of part IV of the act, to publish in 
supplements to their tariffs, effective on not less than 30 days’ 
notice, a definition of pick-up and delivery service, applying 
only to such service performed within terminal areas. The 
order said that the permission did not authorize the filing of 
such supplements after May 23. It required that supplements 
carry the notation: “Issued under authority of Permissive 
Order FF No. 108 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dated March 24, 1943.” 

The definition was set forth in an appendix to the order, 
which said that forwarders might publish the definition in its 
entirety, or publish paragraphs (a) through (d) only. The 
definition follows: 


(a) The term ‘‘pick-up’’ or ‘‘pick-up at store door’’ as used in this 
tariff or in other tariffs making reference hereto, means the service 
performed by the forwarder or its agent in calling for and collecting 
freight from a platform, doorway, or shipping room directly accessible 
to highway vehicle of the forwarder or its agent at a warehouse, factory, 
store, place of business, or private residence. See paragraph (d) below. 

(b) The term ‘Store door delivery’’ or ‘‘delivery to store door’’ as 
used in this tariff and in other tariffs making reference hereto, means 
the service performed by the forwarder or its agent in transporting 
freight to a platform, doorway or receiving room directly accessible to 
highway vehicle of the forwarder or its agent at a warehouse, factory, 
store, place of business, or private residence. See paragraph (d) below. 

(c) The forwarder may substitute railroad trap or ferry car service 
for service by highway vehicle to effect pick-up or store door delivery. 

(d) Pick-up and store door delivery service defined in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) does not include the performance of removal from or de- 
livery to basements or floors not directly accessible to highway vehicle, 
nor does it include packing, unpacking, erecting, dismantling, inspection 
of property, and other similar services. 

(e) Upon request of consignor, forwarder will perform inside col- 
lection from locations not covered by paragraph (a) at a charge of .. 
cents per 100 pounds, subject to a minimum charge of .. cents for each 
shipment. 

(f) Upon request of consignee or owner, forwarder will perform in- 
side delivery service to locations not covered by paragraph (b) at a 
charge of .. cents per 100 pounds, subject to a minimum charge of .. 
cents per shipment. 


Live Stock to New York 


Examiner G. H. Hall held a hearing at Chicago, March 24, 
in Nos. 28919 and 28929, in which Armour and Company and 
Wilson and Company alleged that the defendant, the New York 
Central, collected overcharges on shipments of cattle and sheep 
from points in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana to New York City 
from 1939 to 1942. Approximately $500 reparation is involved. 

J. P. Mitchell, assistant manager, Armour and Company, 
said the matter involved the applicability, rather than the law- 
fulness, of various rates. The alleged overcharges, he said, 
had occurred in connection with movements of live stock from 
feeding points, where the plaintiffs had purchased the stock. 
The stock originally moved from western points to the feeding 
yards on rates applicable on feeder stock Using as an ex- 
ample a movement of cattle from Brady, Tex., via Chicago to 
the feeding point of Clinton, Mich., and thence to New York 
for slaughter, he said there were three rates involved: A rate 
of 57 cents a hundred pounds on stock moving from Brady to 
Chicago, destined to a feeding yard; a rate of 66 cents on 
“fat” stock moving from Brady to Chicago, destined for transit 
feeding at Clinton and further movement to a slaughter yard; 
and a through rate of 54 cents from Chicago to New York ap- 
plicable on fattened, transited cattle. The movement from Clin- 
ton to New York took a rate of 30 cents, rather than the full 
54-cent Chicago-New York through rate, because of the dis- 
tance between Chicago and Clinton, said he. He said that be- 
cause the plaintiffs had purchased the stock at Clinton, the 
companies should be asked only to pay 30 cents on the move- 
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@ The new 1943 edition will contain a complete re- 
—— of all the orders of the Office of Defense 
ransportation. 


To be properly “equipped” to meet National Emergency 
transportation problems you really can’t afford to be 
without this ready-reference book which has been the 
authority on Freight Traffic Laws, Rules, Regulations 
and Practices for twenty-three years... it saves time 
...it saves money! 


Subscribers Say: 


“Supplements alone worth cost of entire book.” 
“The most complete book of its kind.” 

“Most complete and concise.” 
“Condensed and comprehensive.” 
“As indispensable as a calendar.” 

“T use it many times daily.” 

“TI buy it every year for this office.” 
“Excellent publication in every way.” 
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I(T TRAFFIC RED BOOK | 


Jhe Recognized Authonity on Froight Jraffic Procedure 


No efforts have been spared to make THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED 
BOOK an authentic treatise. It was compiled and edited with the 
assistance of many Commerce Attorneys, Railroad, Steamship, Express 


and Industrial Traffic Officials who are authorities in their respective 
branches of the traffic field. 
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ut 
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ment to New York, but the railroad had charged and collected 
39 cents, the additional 9 cents representing the difference be- 
tween the feeder and fat stock rates on the Brady-Chicago 
movement. The plaintiffs should not have been made to pay 
the additional 9 cents, because they did not own the stock 
until it arrived at Clinton, he said. 

__E. W. Heimert, secretary, interstate commerce law com- 
mittee, Central Freight Association, said that the defendant 
railroad had no choice but to collect the full fat stock rate 
because the Chicago-New York rate, and any part of it, was 
applicable only on transit stock originating west of Chicago. 
He said that since September, 1942, the defendant and other 
railroads had amended their tariffs to provide that, as in the 
example above, the 30-cent rate could be charged lawfully. 


N. & A. BONDS 
By an order in Finance No. 14018, Nelson & Albemarle 
Railway Co. Bonds, the Commission, division 4, has dismissed 
an application of that road filed Nov 14 for authority to issue 
$100,000 of first mortgage bonds. In correspondence to the 
Commission applicant represented that it wished to withdraw 
the application but gave no explanation. 


MOTOR CARRIER EMBARGOES 


A 30-day postponement of the Commission’s order estab- 
lishing regulations governing motor freight embargoes, effec- 
tive April 15, has been asked by the Regular Common Carrier 
Conference of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., to 
permit study and the making of arrangements to meet the re- 
quirements of the order (see Traffic World, March 13, p. 582). 


BLACKSTRAP TO EAST 


Under special permission No. 15080, Southern Freight As- 
sociation railroads obtained authority from the Commission to 
publish, effective March 22, on one day’s notice, rates on im- 
ported blackstrap molasses, in tank cars, from Gulf, south 
Florida, and south Atlantic ports to Trunk Line Association 
and New England Freight Association territories. The rates 
were originally proposed to be made effective on April 12, as 
requested in fourth section application No. 20249 filed by Agent 
Pope, but it was desired, contingent on the granting of fourth 
section relief, that the effective date be advanced because of 
an emergency condition (see Traffic World, March 13, p. 584). 
Temporary fourth section relief to establish and maintain the 


—_ until Sept. 30, was given by fourth section order No. 


ALTON REORGANIZATION 


In a report in Finance No. 14030, Alton Railroad Co. Re- 
organization, the Commission, by division 4, on application, has 
authorized Stephen B. Gibbons, of Union City, N. J., Bertram 
R. Smith, of Patterson, N. Y., and John M. Chapman and Max 
Winkler, both of New York, N. Y., to serve as a protective 
committee for holders of 3 per cent refunding bonds of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., pursuant to section 77(p) of the 
bankruptcy act, as amended, and to solicit authorizations to 
represent the holders of those bonds, without the deposit there- 
of, in accordance with the provisions of such authorizations. 
The report said there were $45,350,000, principal amount, of 
the bonds outstanding in the hands of the public. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEM ORDERS 


The Commission, division 1, has issued two orders vacating 
its orders of Sept. 10, 1940, which exempted the Indiana Rail- 
road System from the requirements of the uniform system of 
accounts for Class I motor carriers of both passenger and 
property, until the further order of the Commission. The or- 
ders said that, effective Jan. 18, 1941, Indiana had abandoned 
the major portions of its rail operations and submitted motor 
carrier operations therefore; and that, in MC 48645, effective 
Dec. 24, 1942, the Wesson Co. had been substituted for the In- 
diana Railroad System. The orders were issued in Ex Parte 
MC 16, Uniform System of Accounts for Class I Common and 
Contract Motor Carriers of Passengers, and in Ex Parte MC 17, 
Uniform System of Accounts for Class I Common and Contract 
Motor Carriers of Property. 


LIVE STOCK FEEDING IN TRANSIT 


On the ground that the tariff item objected to would double 
the minimum feed requirements for live stock, which they said 
were prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States nearly 24 years ago, American National Live 
Stock Association, National Wool Growers Association, Texas 
& Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, Inc., Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association, Inc., Highland-Hereford Breeders 
Association, Live Stock Traffic Association, National Live Stock 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Marketing Association, and Northwestern Live Stock Shippers 
Traffic League have filed a protest to exception No. 2 to section 
2 of Item No. 170-D of supplement 27 to North Pacific Coast 
Freight Bureau Tariff No. 96-B, Agent W. J. Bohon’s I. C. C. 
No. 653, so far as the Union Pacific was concerned. 

The protest said that the majority of live stock shipments 
in recent years had not been accompanied by the owners or 
caretakers, and that, unless the shipper or his agent at point 
of origin instructed the carirers to feed more than the minimum 
requirements, the carriers charged for such minimum amounts. 
Under the protested exception, they said, the owner could not 
so protect his interests, and could not pass on the added cost. 
They asked that the proposed schedule be suspended pending 
investigation and further orders. 


ROUTING RESTRICTIONS, WEST TO EAST 


The California chambers of commerce have filed protests 
with the Commission against supplements to L. E. Kipp tariffs, 
effective April 1, in which, in somewhat similar terms, they 
pointed out that the tariff provisions objected to would close 
certain routes from the Pacific coast to eastern destinations, 
and would remove the application of through rates over those 
routes. 

The protests added an objection to the method by which 
the restrictions were proposed, which was by subjecting the 
rates to the provisions of Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 3665, 
a routing guide, they said. Shippers, said they, could not spare 
the time required to study “such a voluminous routing guide” 
and added that the routing restrictions conflicted with Gen- 
eral Order O. D. T. 18 revised. Pacific coast shippers could 
not undertake to comply with the provisions of the order as 
to multiple loading of cars, and stop-offs partly to unload; 
because of the closing of routes necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of those sections, they said, and that the purposes of 
the order would be defeated. 

The Sacramento Chamber of Commerce objected to the 
following Kipp supplements, the protest of the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce covering only the first two mentioned: 

Item 7100-A of supplement No. 48 to Agent L. E. Kipp’s 
tariff 2-L, I. C. C. No. 1480; Item 9000-A, of supplement No. 
41 to his tariff 3-P, I. C. C. No. 1483; Item 1900-A, of supple- 
ment No. 5 to his tariff 45-D, I. C. C. No. 1491; and Item 
1905-B, of supplement No. 18 to his tariff 46-J, I. C. C. No. 1481. 


KEESHIN TRUCK-RAIL TERMINALS PROCEEDING 


Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc. (formerly Keeshin-Truck-Rail- 
Terminals, Inc.), and a group of motor carriers made parties 
to the Commission’s investigation in MC C-275, Transporta- 
tion Activities of Keeshin-Truck-rail-Terminals, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., et al., have filed with the Commission a motion to 
discontinue the proceedings. The motion said that Truck-Rail- 
Terminals had complied with all provisions of the law, “par- 
ticularly all provisions of part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act,” and had filed an application for a permit authorizing 
operation as a freight forwarder. The company, said the mo- 
tion, would do all things necessary and proper to comply with 
all provisions of the law, particularly part IV of the act. A 
verified stipulation as to the organization and present activi- 
ties of the company accompanied the motion. 

The investigation was instituted on the Commission’s own 
motion on June 9, 1941, and hearing was postponed indefinitely 
by telegraphic notice from the Commission on July 28, 1942. 
The Commission’s order instituting the investigation said that 
the practices of the terminal company in forwarding shipments 
from Chicago to destinations by cooperating line-haul carriers, 
which paid the terminal company for consolidating the out- 
bound shipments at Chicago, resulted in transportation by the 
cooperating carriers at less than their lawfully effective tariff 
rates; in granting substantial rate concessions by those car- 
riers, and acceptance thereof by Keeshin-Truck-Rail-Termi- 
nals, Inc., Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc., and Keeshin Freight 
Lines, Inc.; and in the holding by the Keeshin Corporations 
“of a monopolistic control over less-than-truckload traffic orig- 
inating in and passing through Chicago and the movement by 
Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc., and the cooperating carriers 
of a disproportionate share of such traffis. . .” 


WEST COAST BUS LINES CASE 


North Coast Transportation Co., of Seattle, Wash., and In- 
dependent Stages, Inc., also of Seattle, have filed a suit in the 
northern California district, southern division, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., asking the court to issue a “preliminary or inter- 
locutory injunction,” and after hearing perpetually to enjoin 
the enforcement of the Commission’s order in MC 89307, West 
Coast Bus Lines, Ltd., Common Carrier Application. In that 
proceeding, the Commission granted a certificate for the trans- 
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portation of passengers and their baggage between San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., over specified routes. 

The complaining bus lines said that the issuance of the 
order by the Commission on Oct. 6, 1942, on a record which 
was closed Oct. 5, 1938, and denial of their petition to reopen 
the record, was in violation of law and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. West Coast Bus Lines, they said, was not 
now and never had been in operation between Portland and 
Seattle, or anywhere else, that it possessed no equipment or 
operating organization. If the Commission’s order were allowed 
to go into effect, they said, they might be compelled by West 
Coast Bus Lines to enter into one of the pooling or other joint 
arrangements set up by the Office of Defense Transportation. 
The issuance of the requested injunction, they said, would not 
cause injury to the West Coast Bus Lines, because “its status 
will remain the same as it was before.” 

The case was docketed as Civil Action No. 22528-S, North 
Coast Transportation Co. and Independent Stages, Inc., vs. The 
United States of America. 


B. & M. Motor Suit 


Twelve motor carriers, and New Hampshire Truck Owners’ 
Association, have filed a suit in the federal court for the Massa- 
chusetts district, asking that the findings and orders of the 
Commission in MC 75872, Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 
Common Carrier Application, decided Aug. 10, 1942, be vacated, 
and that the court find that Boston & Maine “was not a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicles by virtue of the operations under 
the contract between said Transportation Company and the Big 
Three, Inc., and that the said Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company is not entitled to a certificate of public convenience 


and necessity as a common carrier by virtue of said opera- 
iOMB: .. .” 


The proceeding in MC 75872 embraced also MC 75871, 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co. Contract Carrier Applica- 
tion; MC 15934, Boston & Maine Railroad Common Carrier 
Application; MC 30377, Big Three, Inc., Common Carrier Appli- 
cation; MC 30376, Big Three, Inc., Contract Carrier Appl'ca- 
tion; MC 75871, Sub. 1, Boston & Main Transportation Co. Ex- 
tension of Operations; and MC 15934, Sub. 1, Boston & Maine 
Railroad Extension of Operations. In its report and order in 
that proceeding, on reargument, the Commission modified the 
prior report, 30 M.C.C. 697, and found, in MC 75872 and MC 
75871, that Boston & Maine Transportation Co. was entitled to 
continue in operation as a common carrier over specified regu- 
lar routes, between points in Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
Hampshire; that Boston & Maine Railroad had not established 
“grandfather” rights either as a common or contract carrier; 
and that Big Three, Inc., was entitled to continue in operation 
aS a common carr’er of general commodities over specified 
routes, between points in Massachusetts, but that it had not 


sustained its claims to “grandfather” rights as a contract 
carrier. 


Plaintiffs in the suit filed in the Massachusetts federal 
court said that the Commission had erred in finding that the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co. had the direction and con- 
trol, and was responsible for the operations under the contract 
with Big Three, Inc., because, they said, Big Three was pri- 
marily responsible for the operations, and was acting as an 
independent contractor and not “as a mere agency of the 
Transportation Company.” The motor vehicles belonged to Big 
Three, they said, which was “held to a common carrier’s l‘a- 
bility for losses to goods in transit,” and that the contract did 
not divest Big Three of the direction and control of its motor 
vehicles or relieve it of responsibility to third parties. 


The suit was docketed as civil action No. 2247, Wilfred M. 
Auclair, et al. vs. United States of America, et al. 


MILWAUKEE ROAD TAX NOTE PURCHASE 


The federal court at Chicago has authorized trustees of 
the Milwaukee Road to purchase $13,500,000 of U. S. Treasury 
tax savings notes, series C. The trustees informed the court 
that the notes would mature three years from date of purchase 
and would bear interest on a graduated scale, ranging from 
90 cents on each $1,000 for the first half year to $1.10 on each 
$1,000 for the third year. The notes “provide an attractive 
medium for short term investment and a convenient method 
for accumulating funds for payment of income taxes,” they 
said. Though the notes could be cashed on 30 days’ notice in 
Case the company needed the money for operating experses, 
It was not believed the cash would be needed for such pur- 
poses in the three-year period, they said. They said the pur- 
chase would help the government in its war efforts. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1943, by West Publishing Company.) 





(District Court, S. D. California, Central Division.) The 
duty of a tug is not the duty of a “common carrier,” and no 
presumption of negligence arises from the fact of a loss or 
injury, but such negligence must be proved. 

Evidence established that cause of capsizing of barge was 
not negligent navigation of tug towing barge, but list of barge, 
and that list was caused by improper storage of cargo of scrap 
metal by parties who hired tug and barge, so that tug and 
master and owners thereof were not liable for loss of cargo. 

A contract for hiring of barge at certain sum per day and 
hiring of tug at certain sum per hour while engaged in towing 
and certain sum per day for lay-over time was “divisible.” 

Where original written contract for hiring of barge and tug 
gave owners thereof right to supervise loading of cargo, but 
parties subsequently made oral agreement that hirers should 
supervise loading, such oral alteration of the written contract, 


executed by parties as to several loadings, was valid. Civ. Code 
Cal. Sec. 1698. 


Where original written contract for hiring of barge and 
tug gave owners thereof right of supervision of loading of 
cargo, but the parties subsequently made oral agreement giving 
hirers right of supervision, and improper storage of cargo caused 
barge to capsize, tug and her master and owners were not liable 
for loss of cargo. Civ. Code Cal. Sec. 1698. 


In action by hirers of tug and barge for loss of cargo, re- 
covery was not allowed on counterclaim for damage to barge 
where hirers supervised loading, but owners of barge and tug 
knew that barge was improperly loaded and that it listed when 
loaded, and where subsequent listing caused barge to capsize. 
(Friedland vs. The Empress, 48 Fed. Supp. 348.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where there 
were no circumstances to excuse delay in instituting libel seek- 
ing to hold private carrier liable for injuries to cargo, court 
would follow state statute of limitations. 

So far as there was any conflict in decisions of New York 
state courts regarding application of state statute of limita- 
tions, the last decision of the Court of Appeals was controlling. 

A bailee is liable for injuries to property only in case of 
negligence. 

Where barges used in transportation of scrap iron collided 
with abutment of bridge and sank, libel by shipper for cost of 
raising the cargo was for “injury to property” within New York 
three-year statute of limitations so that libel which was not 
instituted within three years after the injury, was barred. Gen- 
eral Construction Law, N. Y., Secs. 25-a, 101; Civil Practice 
Act, N. Y., Secs. 7, 48, subds. 1, 3; Sec. 49, subds. 6, 7; Sec. 
1539, Laws 1920, c. 925. (Schiavone-Bonomo Corp. vs. Buffalo 
Barge Towing Corp., 132 Fed. Rep. 2d 766.) 





@ De e _°@ 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1943, by West Publishing Company.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) An appeal from an 
order on rehearing by the Public Utility Commission, dated 


. July 27, 1942, which modified an order dated December 16, 


1941, and granted a previously denied portion of an application 
for a certificate to trarsport property as a common carrier by 
truck was timely where rehearing was granted February 16, 
1942, and it was not alleged that the appeal was not taken 
within 30 days of service of the order on rehearing. 66 P. S. 
Secs. 1396, 1431. 

On application to the Public Utility Commission for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience to transport property as a com- 
mon carrier by truck, economy of operation of the applicant is 
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a proper matter for consideration of the Commission, although 
the interest of the public is paramount. 66 P. S. Sec. 1437. 

On application to the Public Utility Commission for a 
certificate of public convenience to transport property as a 
common carrier by truck on a specified route, testimony that 
applicant had received numerous requests from persons desiring 
to make shipments on the proposed route was admissible and 
its weight was for the Commission. 66 P. S. Sec. 1437. 

Evidence established that it was to the public interest that 
application for a certificate of public convenience to transport 
property as a common carrier by truck on a specified route be 
granted, notwithstanding that four carriers previously author- 
ized to operate over the proposed route produced testimony 
that they had ample equipment to meet all demands for service, 
and that at times their trucks were idle or were running with 
only partial loads. 66 P. S. Sec. 1437. 

To what extent there should be competition among intra- 
state common carriers by truck is primarily a matter of policy 
which the legislature has committed to the sound discretion of 
the Public Utility Commission and its decision will not be dis- 
turbed by the courts unless it is so capricious, arbitrary or un- 
reasonable as to amount to an error of law. 66 P. S. Sec. 1437. 

Finding that proposed trucking service between the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh metropolitan areas is necessary or 
proper for the service, accommodation, and convenience of the 
public, supported conclusion granting application for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience to transport property as a common 
carrier by truck between.such areas. 66 P. S. Sec. 1395. 

The Public Utility Commission is not required to make as 
detailed findings on an application for a certificate of public 
convenience to transport property as a common carrier by 
truck as in a rate case 66 P. S. Sec. 1395. 

Administrative bodies as well as courts may take judicial 
notice of a depression and, as a concomitant, a general decline 
in the market, or of boom times with attending increases in 
transportation of goods. 

The Public Utility Commission may not carry the doctrine 
of judicial notice to such an extent as to make it impossible 
to determine upon what evidence the Commission based its 
findings, since such action would result in a denial of ‘due 
process of law.” 66 P. S. Sec. 1437. 

Where Public Utility Commission order granting a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity to transport property 
as a common carrier by truck on a specified route was sup- 
ported by unrefuted testimony covering effect of war produc- 
tion upon transportation problems, and Commission took cog- 
nizance of general conditions, order was proper, so far as it 
was based upon judicial notice of such effect. 66 P. S. Sec. 1437. 

Upon application to the Public Utility Commission for a 
certificate of public convenience to transport property as a 
common carrier by truck, the Commission is not required to 
close its eyes and to be ignorant of existing conditions of which 
all are aware. 

An application to the Public Utility Commission for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience to transport property as a com- 
mon carrier by truck on a specified route presented a purely 
administrative problem. (Alko Exp. Lines vs. Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission, 30 At. Rep. 2d 440.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Under Motor Carrier 
Act, Interstate Commerce Commission may grant a carrier 
operating authority limited to radial service where evidence so 
warrants. Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 206(a), 208(a), 49 
U. S. C. A. Secs. 306(a), 308(a). 

“Bona fide operation” within “grandfather clause” of Mo- 
tor Carrier Act means substantial as destinguished from acci- 
dental, sporadic, or infrequent service. Interstate Commerce 
Act. Sec. 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a). 

On application for certificate of convenience and necessity 
under ‘grandfather clause’ of Motor Carrier Act, weight of 
evidence is for Interstate Commerce Commission. Interstate 
Commerce Act Sec. 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a). 

On: application for certificate of convenience and necessity 
under Motor Carrier Act, determination of scope of holding out 
and weighing of substantiality of applicant’s operation are pri- 
marily for Interstate Commerce Commission whose judgment 
is entitled to respect. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 206(a), 
49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a). 

In case arising under Motor Carrier Act, court cannot con- 
sider weight of evidence, soundness of reasoning by which 
Interstate commerce Commission’s conclusions were reached, 
or whether findings are consistent with those made by commis- 
sion in other cases. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 206(a), 49 
U..S..C. A. See; 306ta); Jud. Code See. 207, 26 U. S. C. A. 
Sec. 41(28). : 

Evidence warranted Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
denial of “irregular route non-radial” operating authority under 
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Motor Carrier Act to common: carrier of household goods by 
motor vehicles moving in interstate commerce. Interstate 
Commerce Act Sec. 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a); Jud. 
Code Sec. 207, 28 U. S. C. A. Sec. 41(28). (National Moving 


& W. Corp. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 48 Fed. 
Supp. 284.) 





(District Court, D. Massachusetts.) The Motor Carrier 
Act is a “remedial statute,’ and the “grandfather clause” 
thereof confers a special privilege, and hence the proviso de- 
fining exemptions extends only to carriers plainly within its 
terms. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. 
Sec. 306(a). 

Under Motor Carrier Act authorizing issuance of certificate 
of public convenience and necessity based on prior bona fide 
operation over route for which application is made, the test of 
“bona fide operation” carriers the connotation of substantial, 
as distinguished from incidental, sporadic, or infrequent service. 
Interstate Commerce Act Sec 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a). 

Where common carrier by motor vehicle of household 
goods in interstate commerce sought certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity under “grandfather clause” of Motor 
Carrier Act for authority to conduct irregular route nonradial 
operations between designated points under which applicant 
might operate a fleet of trucks criss-crossing an area embracing 
about one-third of continental United States, it was primarily 
a matter for expert judgment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine whether the volume of cross-haul ship- 
ments was substantial enough to warrant a finding of bona fide 
operation in nonradial or cross-haul service prior to June 1, 
1935. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. 
Sec. 306(a). 

Where common carrier by motor vehicle of household 
goods in interstate commerce sought certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity under “grandfather clause” of Motor 
Carrier Act for authority to conduct irregular route nonradial 
operations between designated points which would permit oper- 
ation of fleet of trucks criss-crossing an area embracing about 
one-third of continental United States, under evidence, order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission restricting the carrier to 
radial | operations over irregular routes was not arbitrary, 
capricious, or patently erroneous. Interstate Commerce Act 
Sec. 206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a); Jud. Code Secs. 207, 
208, 209, 211, 28 U. S. C. A. Secs. 41(28), 46, 45, 48; 28 U. S. 
C. A. Secs. 43, 44, 47. 

The purpose of the “grandfather clause’ of the Motor 
Carrier Act is to assure those to whom Congress has extended 
its benefits a substantial parity between future operations and 
prior bona fide operations. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 
206(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 306(a). 

The Interstate Commerce Commission may, in proper cases, 
limit the operation of an irregular route common carrier by 
motor vehicle to radial service. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 
208(a), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 308(a). (Gonez vs. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 48 Fed. Supp 286.) 





(United States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia.) Where common carrier filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission tariffs to increase from 10 cents to 15 cents the 
interstate fare on its passenger bus line between Seat Pleasant, 
Maryland, and points within the District of Columbia, and 
approximately 17.8 per cent of total passengers carried daily by 
carrier over its routes were affected by the increase, the rate 
increase was a “general increase” within Inflation Control Act 
regarding general increase in rates of common carrier. Emerg- 
ency Price Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 
901 et seq., as amended by Inflation Control Act of 1942, 50 
U. S. C. A. Appendix Sec. 961 et seq. 

Where the contemporaneous administrative construction 
by price administrator of words ‘‘general increase” in Inflation 
Control Act regarding general increase in rates of common car- 
rier makes definition rest on a distinction between an increase 
which is applicable to a class of passengers, shippers or cus- 
tomers, and one which is applicable to a particular customer or 
transportation service under special arrangement, the admin- 
istrative construction was not controlling, but was a reasonable 
one which expressed intention of the act. Executive Order 
Oct. 3, 1942, No. 9250, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix Sec. 901 note; 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, 
Sec. 901 et seq., as amended by Inflation Control Act of 1942, 
50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 691 et seq. 

The Inflation Control Act, prohibiting a common carrier 
from making general increase in its rates without giving 30 
days’ notice to President or his designated agent and consent 
to timely intervention before authority having jurisdiction to 
consider such increase, applies to an increase in rates by com- 
mon carrier which had filed schedule of tariffs with Interstate 
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Commerce Commission nine days prior to approval of the act, 
but which rates had not been put into operation because the 
thirty-day waiting period, prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, had not elapsed, since the increase was not “made” 
when the carrier filed its tariffs. Executive Order Oct. 3, 1942, 
No. 9250, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 901 note; Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 901 
et seq., aS amended by Inflation Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. 
C. A. Appendix, Sec. 961 et seq.; Interstate Commerce Act 
Secs. 216(e, g), 217(c), 49 U. S. C. A. Sees. 316(e, g), 317(c). 

The Inflation Control Act which was enacted subsequent to 
the Interstate Commerce Act supersedes the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to whatever extent may be necessary to achieve its 
own purposes. Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. 
C. A. Appendix, Sec. 901 et seq., as amended by Inflation Con- 
trol Act of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix Sec. 961 et seq.; 
Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 216(e, g), 217(c), 49 U. S. 
C. A. Sees. 316 (e, g), 317(c). 

The Inflation Control Act requires the giving of 30 days 
notice to the President or his designated agent and permits 
timely intervention by price administrator before Interstate 
Commerce Commission, followed by such appropriate showing 
as Price Administrator may wish to make before general in- 
crease in rates of common carrier may be made and to that 
extent it. adds a further requirement to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and it holds in abeyance the going into effect of any 
proposed general increase over levels existing on basic date 
fixed by Inflation Control Act. Executive Order Oct. 3, 1942, 
No. 9250, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 901 note; Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix. Sec. 901 
et seq., as amneded by Inflation Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. 
C. A. Appendix, Sec. 961 et seq.; Interstate Commerce Act 
Secs. 216(e, 'g), 217(c), 49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 316(e, g), 317(c). 

Where nine days prior to approval of Inflation Control 
Act carrier filed tariff schedule increasing rates, but rates had 
not been put into operation because 30-day waiting period, 
prescribed by Interstate Commerce Act, had not elapsed, and 
the increase affected 17.8 per cent of total passengers carried 
daily by the carrier, the increased rates which the carrier put 
into effect without complying with the Inflation Control Act 
were unlawful and the price administrator was entitled to in- 
junctive relief. Executive Order Oct. 3, 1942, No. 9250, 50 U. S. 
C. A. Appendix, Sec. 901 note; Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 901 et seq., as amended 
by Inflation Control Act of 1942, 50 U. S. C. A. Appendix, Sec. 
961 et seq.; Interstate Commerce Act Secs. 216(e, g), 217(c), 
49 U. S. C. A. Secs. 316 (e, g), 317(c). (Henderson vs. Wash- 
ington, Marlbore & Annapolis M. Lines, 132 Fed. Rep. 2d 729.) 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commis 
sion concerning vrosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of 
motor carrier provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Com- 
missson rules and regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


The Commission has been advised that the federal court 
for the Northern Ohio district, western division, at Toledo, on 
March 19 fined Toledo Cartage Co., of Toledo, Ohio, $1,200 
and costs, following a plea of guilty to engaging in operations 
as a common carrier of property by motor vehicle without 
a certificate having been issued by the Commission, and to 
granting rate concessions to shippers. The fine was required 
to be paid. 

The Commission has been advised that the federal court 
for the Massachusetts district, at Boston, has entered a per- 
manent injunction March 18, enjoining John L. Hinckley, doing 
business as Hinckley’s Express, a motor carrier of Beverley, 
Mass., from transporting property until he should comply with 
the regulations of the Commission relative to the furnishing of 
adequate security for the protection of the public. 


Cc. & N. W. REORGANIZATION 


Helen W. Munsert and Luther M. Walter, attorneys for 
the debtor in the Chicago and North Western reorganization 
case, now before the U. S. Supreme Court on petition for a 
writ certiorari, mailed to the Supreme Court, March 24, a mo- 
tion to have included in the record the following documents: 
A copy of the combined balance sheet stating assets and liabili- 
ties of the debtor company and its subsidiary, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway; a copy of the two 
roads’ combined income account statement for 1942; a copy of 
a statement of assets and liabilities of the debtor as of Jan- 
uary 31, and a copy of a statement of the debtor’s cash de- 
posits as of March 18, each of which has been certified as cor- 
rect by officers of the debtor. The attorneys filed similar mo- 
tions in December and February respecting earlier figures on 
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iy; aie financial situation (see Traffic World, Feb. 27, 
p. . 

The 1942 income account for the two companies shows that 
income available for fixed charges, before payment of income 
taxes, amounted to $38,980,515, compared with an income of 
$35,742,316 for the C. and N. W. alone. The statement of the 
debtor’s current assets as of March 18 shows a total of $75,- 
892,529, an increase of $11,457,020 over December 31, 1942. 
Current assets for both companies, for March 18, amounted to 
$81,341,894. The debtor’s attorneys say that current assets 
would permit payment of the $48,322,687 debt to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and leave the system with ample 
working capital. They reiterate their request that the high 
court remand the case to the lower court and the Commission 
with instructions to modify the plan so as to permit payment, 
at least in part, of the R. F. C. debt, and allow for participa- 
tion of stockholders in ownership of the new company. 


Cc. R. |. & P. REORGANIZATION 


Judge M. L. Igoe of the federal district court at Chicago, 
March 22, dismissed two petitions filed in February and June, 
1941, by the Bankers Trust Company of New York and R. G. 
Page, trustees under the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific’s 
general mortgage, in support of their claim for compensation 
and expenses of $60,420 for work in connection with the com- 
pany’s reorganization case. The claim was in excess of fees 
and expenses fixed for the petitioners by the Commission. 

The court dismissed the petitions on the motion of counsel 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, who took the posi- 
tion that the amount fixed by the Commission was the maximum 
allowable by the court under terms of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s ruling, February 8, in Nos. 387 and 388, R. F. C. vs. 
Bankers Trust Company (see Traffic World, Feb. 13, p. 372). 
In that case, the high court reversed the appellate court for the 
eighth district, in a controversy arising in the Frisco Lines 
reorganization case, holding that section 77 (c) (12) of the fed- 
eral bankruptcy act provided for the fixing of maximum al- 
lowances by the Commission. 


Rail Wage Hearings 


Witnesses for the trunk line railroads, appearing before the 
fact-finding board at Chicago in the case involving the 15 non- 
operating brotherhoods’ demands for wage increases and a 
closed shop, completed their testimony, March 26, respecting 
the wage part of the case. It was expected that testimony to 
follow, concerning the closed shop, the short line railroads, 
and the express employes, would not be completed until some 
time in the week beginning April 5 (see Traffic World, March 
20, p. 635). The railroads required approximately seven days 
to present testimony concerning the wage demands. 

J. W. Barriger, vice-president, Union Stock Yard and Tran- 
sit Company, Chicago, discussing the need for post-war rail- 
road plant improvement, estimated that not less than $1,000,- 
000,000 of net railway operating income after taxes would be 
needed annually after the war “to produce an equal sum for 
investment in the railroad industry.” Such an expenditure, he 
pointed out, would represent only 4 per cent of the present 
property investment. Almost no railroad improvements could 
be made in the war period, though facilities of competitive 
transportation agencies, such as pipelines, were being ex- 
panded in that period, he said, adding that, because of the 
expansion of competitive agencies, “the entire passenger service 
revenues are in danger of collapse under post-war competition 
by planes for long haul, and motor cars and busses for short 
haul travel.” Such a collapse, he said, would handicap the de- 
velopment of railroad freight service. In addition, said he, the 
federal government probably would attempt after the war to 
solve unemployment problems by assisting in the construc- 
tion of super-highways, super-airways, and super-pipelines. 
Present railroad income had to be protected and used to restore 
railway credit so the industry would be equal to tasks ahead, 
he concluded. Asked by Frank Mulholland, counsel for the 
unions, why the railroads could not meet post-war construc- 
tion costs through equipment trust issuances, the witness said 
the railroads did not have enough cash to meet the high 
down payments required under such trusts. 

L. W. Horning, manager, personnel, New York Central, 
testified that the rates of pay of both operating and non-operat- 
ing employes had increased approximately 116 per cent from 
1917 to 1942. American railroad workers had received a much 
greater wage increase in that period than had Canadian rail- 
road employes, he said. The average weekly wage of American 
railroad workers in the first 10 months of 1942 was $44.08, 
compared with a Canadian average of $35.78, he said, adding 
that working conditions and living costs were similar in the 
two countries. R. A. Sayre, head of the labor statistics de- 
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partment, division of industrial economics, National Industrial 
Conference Board, testified that railroad workers in October, 
1942, received an average wage of $44.72. Of 23 other indus- 
tries studied by the board, said he, employes in only six re- 
ceived higher wages. He submitted an exhibit to show that a 
much greater percentage of rail employes than other indus- 
trial workers lived in small towns where living costs were low. 


Cost of Increases 


J. E. Monroe, assistant director, Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, testified that the non-operating employes were seek- 
ing wage advances amounting to approximately $466,000,000 a 
year. Operating employes currently sought wage increases 
amounting to approximately $260,000,000 a year, said he. If 
the present demands of non-operating employes were granted, 
their wages would be raised to a level on the average of 48.5 
per cent higher than January, 1941. He submiteed statistics to 
show that their average yearly wage in 1942 was $1,898 and 
would have been $2,426 had the present proposed wage rates 
been in effect. He sought to show that the employes’ pur- 
chasing power had been 43.5 per cent greater in 1942 than in 
1929. Daniel P. Loomis, executive director, Association of West- 
ern Railways, comparing the employes’ wages with the wages 
paid to persons covered by the social security act, sought to 
show that the average full-time earnings of all railroad em- 
ployes was $2,036 in 1941, compared with an average of $1,478 
for all industries covered by that act. R. F. Welsh, secretary of 
the association, testified that merely to grant the nonoperating 
employes’ demand for a minimum hourly wage of 70 cents 
would increase railroad costs by $170,000,000 a year. 


Testimony as to the effect the proposed wage increases 
would have on the ability of individual railroads to improve 
their facilities and meet their funded indebtedness after the 
war was offered by the following: R. B. White, president, 
Baltimore and Ohio; J. D. Farrington, chief executive officer, 
Rock Island Lines; L. L. Morton, assistant vice-president, and 
J. B. Hill, president, Louisville and Nashville Railroad, and 
William White, president, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 
Mr. Morton testified at length as to the wages paid to com- 
mon laborers in the territory served by his railroad, saying 
that such wages were lower than were paid to section men on 
the L. and N. On cross-examination, Mr. Mulholland sought 
to show that the railroad officials, in effect, took the position 
that “the only way the railroads can survive is to have a war 
every few years.” 


Firemen and Engineers Case 


In the fact-finding hearing on the firemen’s and engineers’ 
demands for a change in wage bases and employment of addi- 
tional men on diesel locomotives, a reduction in demands was 
announced by both unions respecting employment of additional 
men on multiple-unit locomotives. 

J. P. Shields, assistant grand chief, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, said his union had decided not to press its 
demands for placing assistant engineers on each unit of diesels. 
Instead, he said, it sought only to obtain the employment of 
one assistant engineer on each multiple-unit diesel in road 
service, to perform such work as firemen now perform on the 
diesels. In addition, he said, the union demanded the employ- 
ment of one assistant engineer on multple-unit diesels in yard 
service having a rated horsepower of 2,000 or more, and employ- 
ment of another regular engineer on each unit of multiple- 
unit yard diesels, when the units each were of 3,000 horse- 
power or more, or had individual cabs. He reiterated his pre- 
vious testimony that the engineers did not seek to displace 
firemen; the place for firemen historically had been in the cab 
assisting engineers. The work of the engineer assistants de- 
manded would be to service the diesel engines, he said. Asked 
by Sydney Alderman, counsel for the railroads, if it was not 
true that the engineers came to the conclusion that they ought 
to amend their demands “regarding extra men on the theory 
that the demands which you are now making are as far as 
_ can go and be reasonable,” the witness replied affirma- 
tively. 

At the conclusion of the engineers’ testimony, March 23, 
Donald Richberg, counsel for the firemen’s union, modified 
that union’s request for additional men by changing the de- 
mand from a proposal that a fireman be employed on each unit 
of multiple-unit diesel and straight electric locomotives to the 
proposal that one extra fireman be employed on those multi- 
ple-unit locomotives. 

“We have reviewed our requests and decided that we 
should modify our position,” said he. “We have reviewed our 
own evidence and have come to the conclusion that, in this 
proceeding, we should seek an additional fireman only where 
the engine room is so demanding or remote as to keep the first 
fireman out of the engine cab for a substantial percentage of 
the time.” 

The engineers concluded their testimony with presentations 
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of evidence by individual engineers concerning the character 
of their duties, the need for assistant engineers in case af acci- 
dents, and their reasons for requesting higher pay for diesel 
work. Admitting the work on diesels was not as arduous, phy- 
sically, as work on steam locomotives, they said they were 
subject to greater mental strain operating high-speed diesels 
over long distances. They said a fireman should be in the 
cab watching signals most of the time, and that another man, 
a member of the engineers’ group, should do the work in the 
engine room. Asked whether or not some engineers received 
from $5 to $13 for each hour they operated a train, the wit- 
nesses admitted that such was occasionnally the case but said 
they thought the pay was commensurate with the engineers’ 
responsibilities and long years of service. Testimony was also 
entered to show that special rates of pay, higher than pay for 
steam locomotive service, had been recognized as reasonable 
for diesel service, and established thereon, by the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe coast lines. Alvanley Johnston, grand chief 
of the union, testified generally that the railroads should pay 
engineers on diesels according to the rated horsepower rather 
than on the weight on drivers. He said, respecting the demand 
for extra men, that the railroad unions had never sought or 
obtained featherbed rules. He said that term was used only 
by news writers and seldom or never by responsible railroad 
officials. Mr. Alderman said he himself had used the term 
“featherbed” in discussing the engineers’ earlier demand for 
an assistant engineer on each unit of multiple-unit diesels. 

H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
first witness for the railroads in their reply to the two unions’ 
demands, said the wage-base demands would, if granted, result 
in a pyramiding of wages. At present, he said, engineers and 
firemen were paid on the basis of miles or hours of work, 
obtaining a premium for speed of trips, and they would simply 
increase such a premium if the horsepower basis were estab- 
lished for diesel service, since horsepower reflected the factor 
of speed. Discussing the dual pay basis, he said that engi- 
neers operating the Burlington’s Zephyr received an average of 
$4.47 an hour on duty, and firemen on the train received $3.59 
an hour on duty. He admitted to Mr. Richberg that many 
engineers and firemen might not make that much, but he said 
a substantial number made such abnormal wages. The witness 
discussed at length the history of wage rates and rate bases, 
since 1900, and introduced exhibits to show that, on steam 
locomotives, the ratio of weight on drivers to total weight had 
remained almost constant since 1915. The exhibits, he said, 
had been painstakingly prepared from figures on the weight 
of each locomotive now in operation on the various railroads. 


RAIL EMPLOYE’S TAX PROBLEM 

How the administration’s income tax proposal for with- 
holding 20 per cent of wages at their source, without forgive- 
ness of 1942 taxes, would have the effect, in the case of one 
railroad employe earning $200 a month, of leaving only $23.25 
“for two people to live on for 30 days” was outlined in a letter 
to Representative O’Connor, of Montana, from one of his con- 
stituents living in Livingston, Mont. Mr. O’Connor inserted the 
body of the letter in the Congressional Record. 

The writer observed that prices of foodstuffs in Livingston 
chain stores had increased over 334% per cent within the last 
year, then submitted a tabulation of “fixed” expenditures of 
“the average top-paid railroad worker here in Livingston who 
is drawing $200 a month if he works a full week of 7 days, 8 
hours a day, or 56 hours.” These monthly expenditures were 
itemized in the letter as follows: 


20 per cent withholding tax for 1943, $40; 15 per cent saved each 
month to apply on 1942 taxes, $30; 10 per cent bond deduction, $20; 3% 
per cent deduction for railroad pension act, $6.50; group insurance, 
$7.50; ‘‘N. P. B. A.’’ insurance, $1.75; accident and health insurance, $5; 
life insurance, $10; rent, $35; light, $3; heat, $16; telephone, $2; total 
monthly expenditures, $176.75. 


“Is there a congressman in Washington who can go back 
on the farm and live on less than $12 a month?” the writer 
asked. 


RAIL RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 
Representative Johnson, of Indiana, has introduced H. R. 
2253, a bill to amend the railroad retirement act to provide op- 
tional retirement annuities for totally and permanently dis- 
abled individuals who have completed 15 years’ service, and to 
provide for a minimum payment of $50 a month. 


RAIL LABOR AND WAR PROGRAM 
The Senate’s special committee to investigate the war 
program, also known as the Truman committee, has called 
on railroad brotherhood leaders to testify before it in the 
course of a series of hearings on the subject of efficient utiliza- 
tion of labor in the war effort. The rail union spokesmen 
were scheduled to be heard March 26. 
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Retirement Board Figures 


Retirement benefit payments to railroad employes totaled 
$10,750,298 in January, says the Railroad Retirement Board’s 
February report. The payments compared with $10,487,415 
for the same month of 1942 and with $10,952,133 for December, 
1942, and bring to $632,504,723 the total amount certified to 
the Treasury Department since the board’s operations began. 
At the end of the month there were 129,257 annuitants on the 
board’s rolls. 

Unemployment benefit payments totaling $200,039 for 8,898 
railroad workers were made in January, compared with pay- 
ments of $151,625 to 7,356 workers in December, 1942. Pay- 
ments for the initial period averaged $17.42, higher than for 
any month in 1942, and payments for subsequent registration 
periods averaged $23.80, substantially higher than for the pre- 
ceding month and for January, 1942. Claims for benefits filed 
in January totaled 10,900, 11.2 per cent more than in the pre- 
ceding month, reflecting a slight decrease in employment, the 
report said. 

The board’s employment service reported that, as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1943, total personnel needs in the industry numbered 
45,688, an increase of nearly 5,000 over December, 1942. The 
report said there was a decline of 3,800 in number of trans- 
portation workers needed; a slight increase in the number of 
maintenance-of-way workers needed, and an increase of more 
than 7,500 in the need for maintenance-of-equipment workers. 
‘the report said that the board’s most important wartime ac- 
tivity was its employment service and that the great majority 
of the railroads used the service 

Discussing the work of the board in the war period, the 
report says that continuation of its normal activities is of pri- 
mary importance in the emergency period because “the mainte- 
nance of security is in itself a definite aid toward maintaining 
the morale and financial independence of railroad workers.” 
The employment service facilities have been greatly expanded, 
‘t says, adding that at present the problem is not merely to 
find jobs for unemployed men, but to find experienced workers 
for available jobs. 


W. L. B. Great Lakes Labor Rules 


The National War Labor Board announced March 24 that 
36 other companies operating ore carriers on the Great Lakes 
had been authorized to increase the wages of their unlicensed 
personnel in the amounts provided for in the board’s directives 
in the case of the Interstate Steamship Co. and three other 
carriers (see Traffic World, March 13, p. 589). The board had 
ordered an increase of $22 a month, and the payment of $5 
additional each month until the issue of working rules, now 
the subject of negotiation between the companies and the union 
(National Maritime Union of America, C. I. O.), was resolved. 
The increases are effective as of Sept. 1, 1942. 


In making this announcement the board made public the 
majority and dissenting opinions in the Interstate case with 
respect to the union and the hiring of seamen. Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, public member of the board, for the majority, de- 
scribed the new type of ‘‘union security which it directed, as a 
transposition of the standard maintenance of membership 
clause into a provision for the maintenance of a freely estab- 
l'shed proportion of union membership adapted to industrial 
relations on the sea.” The requirements of the board were set 
forth in the Traffic World of March 13. 

“The standard provisions for the maintenance of member- 
ship does not fit the maritime industry,” said Dr. Graham. 

The minority opinion characterized the board’s order as a 
“hvbrid, impractical and dissension-breeding formula,” the ef- 
fect of which is “to place the security of union above the con- 
tinued smooth working of a highly complicated industrial or- 
ganization engaged in a vital war function.” In part the 
dissenters said: 


In dissenting from this majority decision we are not disputing 
the right of this union to continue to increase its membership in a 
legitimate way. We do submit, however, that the operations on the 
Great Lakes are of a highly specialized nature—that over a period of 
years an employe relationship and method of operation has been evolved 
that has stood the supreme test during the season of 1942. This is 
the first collective bargaining agreement between the union and these 
companies and we believe this new relationship should be allowed to 


function in a normal way without the imposition of untested theories 
by a government agency. 


Reviewing the role of the Lake Carriers’ Association in 
maritime history on the Great Lakes, Dr. Graham said: 


The Lake Carriers Association has usefully promoted the safety 
and general advancement of navigation, the deepening of channels, 
canals and harbors. . . . The Association has also promoted good wages, 
a welfare plan for seamen, including hiring halls, club rooms, insur- 
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ance benefits, libraries, courses in seamenship, navigation and en- 
gineering. 


“But,” asserted the opinion, ‘‘on the strategic midcortinen- 
tal shores of the Great Lakes, the exclusive company hir-ng 
hall makes its last stand, mistakenly, but gallantly, against the 
established practices of the modern maritime world.” 

In his comment on the union’s request for a union h ring 
hall, Dr. Graham said: 


The Great Lakes stand apart in the maritime world with the 
continuing dominance of the Lake Carriers Association assembly halls 
in the hiring of seamen. For some three decades the unions have not 
been able to establish collective bargaining agreements for the sea- 
men in the bulk fleets of the Great Lakes, much less exclusive hiring 
through the union “hiring halls. The Lake Carriers Association be- 
came a closed shop and the Great Lakes a closed sea against the 
organization of seamen. To follow the pattern of modern maritime 
nations and to assimilate the Great Lakes into the pattern of the At- 
lantic, Gulf and Pacific establishments would mean the granting of 
exclusive union hiring in these cases. 

In view of the established policy of the board, it is not pertinent - 
to consider the merits of the arguments made against turning in one 
jump from exclusive company hiring to exclusive union hiring as a 
basic overturn on relations in the midst of an all-absorbing war. It 
is the declared policy of the War Labor Board not to sanction the 
establishment or disestablishment of the closed shop, the union shop, 
or exclusive hiring through the union for the duration of the war 
except by agreement of the parties. 


Both Dr. Graham, in his opinion for the majority, and the 
industry members in their dissent paid high tribute to the com- 
panies and the seamen for their contribution to the war effort 
in moving a record tonnage of ore during the 1942 season. Both 
opinions called on management and labor to equal and exceed 
this record in the coming season. 

“The opening of the Great Lakes next week opens one of 
the most important fronts of the war.” Dr. Graham said. “At 
this late hour, America calls to all the officers and men of the 
Lake fleets for that maximum cooperation upon which depends 
the future of America and the future of freedom in the world. 
Their answer will be given this season in nearly one hundred 
million tons of iron ore to be carried across the Lakes and 
turned into steel for the advance of freedom across the earth.” 


Women in Transportation 


Women will constitute a major source of employment for 
the transportation industries in the coming year, it was empha- 
sized March 18 at a conference by transportation officials who 
told representatives of industry, of labor, and of government 
that already women were doing a wide variety of jobs in the 
industries and, for the most part, doing them well. 

More than 50 persons attended the first session of the two- 
day conference on “Womanpower Transportation” called by 
Otto S. Beyer, director of the division of transport personnel, 
Office of Defense Transportation, to explore the possibilities for 
widespread employment of women in the transportation field. 

“Probably nothing would disturb the entire war effort so 
much as a breakdown of our transportation facilities,” Mr. 
Beyer told the meeting. “It remains, therefore, the duty of the 
transportation industries, of labor, and of government to pro- 
vide manpower and to find relief for employes now working 
too long hours and replacements for those who must be spared 
for more direct war work. Never before in the history of the 
nation have we so looked to women to meet such a problem. 
‘Today, it becomes necessary for us to appraise the total pic- 
ture and to see how we can improve the manpower situation, 
which in some fields is already becoming critical, through the 
utilization of women to meet our transportation personnel 
needs.” 

Discussion by representatives of the various transportation 
industries revealed that already 32 per cent of employes on 
one of the country’s largest airlines were women and that this 
figure was rising at the rate of one-half per cent a month. 
Local transit companies are rapidly using women to replace 
men called to the armed forces or leaving the industry for other 
reasons and are employing them in a constantly widening 
var‘ety of occupations. Railroad officials said they were well 
pleased with the work of women who were being brought in 
in large numbers to fill vacancies and to make possible the 
necessary expansions to meet the needs of the war effort. While 
women are being utilized to some extent in the trucking industry 
and have fitted in well in local delivery service, problems aris- 
ing in over-the-road trucking have somewhat delayed the large 
scale employment of women in that field. Because heavy lift- 
ing constitutes approximately 80 per cent of the warehouse in- 
dustry, the employment of women in the warehouses of the 
country has necessarily been slow, although even here there 
has been a gradual influx of women employes, according to 
a representative of the industry. Inter-city bus lines are using 
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a large number of women as drivers and on maintenance work, 
and an official of the National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
said that more and more women were being employed for 
maintenance jobs, although the need for thorough training in 
this field had somewhat delayed their general employment. 

With few exceptions, transportation officials expressed sat- 
isfaction with women employes. Representatives of the air- 
lines, particularly, stressed the high quality of work which was 
being done by women in practically all phases of the industry. 

“Training, not sex, is the problem of the industry,” one air- 
line representative said. “Our women work around the clock, 
and we have no complaints regarding midnight shifts. We 
have women working in practically all departments, and the 
only job on which they fall short of the men is in heavy lifting. 
Outstanding jobs are being done on the airlines by women, and 
we believe that in general they are as good as men for the 
work.” 

The women bus and street car operator would become 
more prevalent as the year progresses, a local transit official 
told the conference. The industry’s experiments with the em- 
ployment of women to date had been satisfactory, and while a 
sizable number would be used in maintenance shops and ga- 
rages, the large majority would be employed in operating posts 
where the greatest manpower shortage existed. 

The railroads were finding that women could be used to 
replace men in many capacity, a railroad representative re- 
ported, and the number of women working on the railroads was 
expected to increase tremendously by the end of the year. 

While women have been utilized satisfactorily by the truck- 
ing industry for delivery service and for short hauls, problems 
arising from loading and unloading from night runs and from 
accommodations on the road have delayed their extensive em- 
ployment in over-the-road service. 

A statistical summary of the employment of women in the 
transportation industries was presented by Mrs. Helen Robi- 
son, of the Office of Defense Transportation, and Miss Dorothy 
Sells, also of the O. D. T., presented her findings on a study of 
the British utilization of women in the transportation field. 

In the closing session of the conference, transport labor 
union representatives went on record as opposing any wage 
differential between men and women doing the same job, said 
the O.D.T. in a summary of the “Womanpower in Transporta- 
tion” conference proceedings. It said opinions of labor leaders 
varied as to the types of jobs women could handle, but that the 
union spokesmen were “unanimous in their insistence that the 
employment of women to meet manpower shortages shall not 
be used as a means of reducing wage standards.” 

“Railroad union officials,” the O.D.T. continued, ‘‘declared 
there were many railroad occupations which were not adapted 
to women and questioned whether seniority rights of women 
hired by the roads to meet manpower shortages would interfere 
with the employment of men after the war. Union representa- 
tives for the trucking industry argued the wisdom of employing 
women as over-the-road drivers, although they told the con- 
ference that women are proving satisfactory for short hauls 
and delivery service.” 


The O.D.T. summary included the following: 


The responsibility of management for adequate training and super- 
vision of women holding jobs on the railroads was stressed by union 
representatives who pointed out the physical dangers of many ,rail- 
road occupations. Lack of natural mechanical skill, together with the 
need for long training periods, they said, automatically bar women 
from many of the mechanical jobs. Much concern also was expressed 
concerning the employment of women in railroad jobs on a permanent 
basis, and union officials discussed proposals for the temporary em- 
ployment of women so that their work during the emergency period 
would not entitle them to seniority rights which, in turn, might inter- 
fere with the hiring of men after the war. 


Problems affecting the employment of women and methods 
for recruiting women for transport jobs were discussed by 
spokesmen for several government agencies. 


MONEY FOR MEDIATION BOARD 


President Roosevelt has transmitted to Congress a request 
for an appropriation of an additional $50,000 for the National 
Mediation Board for the fiscal year beginning July 1 to meet 
expenses of the National Railway Labor Panel. The President 
sent to Congress a letter of explanation from Wayne Coy, act- 
ing director of the Bureau of the Budget, in which it was stated 
that the money was necessary to carry out the directions in 
executive order No. 9172 and executive order No. 9299, in con- 
nection with the establishment of the National Railway Labor 
Panel “to operate under the ‘no strike agreement,’ made by the 
President with railway labor unions, and to provide professional 
and clerical assistance to the chairman of the panel in carrying 
out his duties in connection with railway labor wage stabiliza- 
tion.” The estimate provides for compensation of members of 
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the National Railway Labor Panel at not to exceed $50 a day 
and $6 per diem in lieu of subsistence on such days as they are 
actually engaged in performance of the duties of the panel. 
Provision is also made to meet travel expenses of members of 
the panel, including such expenses to and from their homes or 
regular places of business. 


Rail Wage Statistics 


Class I steam railways, exclusive of switching and termi- 
nal companies, reported a monthly average of 1,271,076 em- 
ployes and compensation totaling $2,932,225,220 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1942, according to a compilation by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of 
wage statistics of those roads for December, 1942, statement 
M-300. 

While the monthly average of employes varied, the com- 
pilation showed that the total compensation had, with few ex- 
ceptions, progressively increased each year since 1932. For 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1932, the monthly average of employes 
was 1,031,914 and compensation totaled $1,512,821,975. The 
monthly average of employes was 1,026,956 and compensation 
totaled $1,964,480,706 for the year ended Dec. 31, 1940, while 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1941, the monthly average of em- 
ployes was 1,139,753 and total compensation, $2,336,212,728. 

Employes as of the middle of December, 1942, totaled 
1,322,228, an increase of 11.53 per cent over the number re- 
ported for December, 1941, while compensation for that month 
totaled $265,391,878. The total number of hours paid for was 
17.11 per cent greater and the total compensation was 18.06 
per cent greater in December, 1942, than in December, 1941. 
A comparison of the number of employes who received pay in 
the month with the total hours paid for, showed 211 hours an 
employe in December, 1942, and 203 hours in December, 1941. 
Employes paid on an hourly basis in December, 1942, received 
pay for 22,069,855 hours of overtime, which was 8.54 per cent 
of the straight time paid for. The corresponding percentage 
for December, 1941, was 4.35. 

Compensation for “time paid for but not worked” for De- 
cember, 1942, was reported as follows: 

Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 41,838; profes- 
sional, clerical and general, $1,891,193; maintenance of way 
and structures, $454,084; maintenance of equipment and stores, 
$1,332,638; transportation (other than train, engine and yard), 
$917,070; and transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and 
hostlers), $106,203. 

In the train and engine service, compensation was reported 
as follows: Straight time actually worked, $57,802,381; straight 
time paid for, $68,031,645; overtime paid for $8,860,188; con- 
structive allowances, $3,176,572; total, $80,068,405. Miles ac- 
tually run totaled 558,542,312, and miles paid for, but not run, 
totaled 65,880,773. 


TRANSPORT MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


Otto S. Beyer, director of the division of transport of the 
O. D. T., told the Senate military affairs committee March 18 
that more than 2,809,000 transportation workers would be 
needed on railroads, busses and small vessels at the peak 
period, October, 1943, to move troop trains and war materials. 
He recommended favorable action on the resolution proposed 
by Senator Downey to have certain government officials investi- 
gate critical transportation problems on the west coast. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 

Progress reports from a number of local labor-management 
committees in the for-hire trucking industry have been received 
by Otto S. Beyer, director of the division of transport personnel, 
Office of Defense Transportation. Committees were established 
in twenty-five key cities last December, and the activity was 
extended to eight additional cities in March, said O. D. T. 

Reports from Cincinnati, O.; Louisville, Ky.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Columbus, O.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New 
York, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Diego, and 
San Francisco, Calif., indicated that labor supply offices have 
been established; training programs have been set up, in the 
operation of heavy duty equipment and in dispatching, dock and 
warehouse work; truck and tire conservation information has 
been made available; and steps have been taken to utilize com- 


plete the present supply of experienced men and to recruit new 
personnel. 


TRUCK WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 
The National War Labor Board Trucking Commission has 
unanimously approved an increase of 5 cents an hour awarded 
by an arbitrator in the case of Detroit Local Cartage Operators 
and Detroit Local No. 299, International Brotherhood of Team- 
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sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, A. 
F. of L., involving 1,000 employes. Prior to the award, rates 
of drivers, checkers and dockmen involved ranged from 70 


cents to 90 cents an hour and averaged 81.6 cents, said the 
commission, adding. 


One-hundred-sixty-seven companies are directly affected by the 
award. The trucking commission’s order provides further that ware- 
houses in the Detroit area ‘‘which have previously paid the prevailing 
local cartage rates, and which have contracted with Local 337 to pay 
their drivers the rates established by the local cartage agreement’’ 
may ‘“‘conform to the wage provisions of the award’’ upon notifying 
the nearest wage and hour office. 

The arbitrator found that in the 167 companies a one-cent in- 
crease was justified to bring workers’ increases up to 15 per cent over 
the January 1, 1941, rates. The additional 4 cents was awarded to elim- 
inate inequalities. Truck drivers in this case are paid 80 cents to 90 
cents, while drivers employed by a Detroit transfer line are paid $1 
an hour; and comparable rates for drivers in other large cities range 
from 98 cents to $1.19. 


The commission also approved provisions of the arbitrator’s award 
relating to overtime pay, call-in pay, and vacations. The award is retro- 
active to January 1, 1943. 


POST-WAR AVIATION PLANS 


An Anglo-American treaty allocating “spheres of influence” 
within which commercial air lines of the United States and 
Great Britain, respectively, might operate in post-war aviation 
would be “unthinkable to the American spirit of individual 
freedom,” said Representative Pracht, of Pennsylvania, in an 
extension of his remarks in the House. He said dispatches from 
England had indicated a growing demand for pressure on the 
American government to negotiate such a treaty with Great 
Britain. The proposed allocation of “spheres of influence,” he 
averred, was reminiscent of gangsters’ agreements not to 
“muscle in.” 

“Let Our spirit of American resolution be an international 
antitrust law, permitting all people of all nations to do business 


— him who offers the best terms and the most value,” he 
said. 


Air Transport Transportation 


Inquiries are flooding the offices of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board from railroads and others for information concerning 
“the rapid development” in the field of air freight transporta- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the Illinois Central 
System being among the inquirers. 

The Illinois Central said it was attempting to keep up with 
this “rapid development” and was setting up a record of suc- 
cessful applicants for freight and express operation by air to 
points along its railroad. It asked for a list of air freight per- 
mits presently granted and other information. 

At the present time no airline operating within the United 
States is devoted entirely to the transportation of freight, ac- 
cording to the board, although several applications have been 
received from different companies “for this service.’’ These ap- 
plicants include Pan Atlantic Steamship Co., Universal Air 
Freight Corporation, and Denver-Chicago Trucking Co. All 
presently certificated carriers transport persons, property and 
mail. Applications of railroads, motor carries and airlines, how- 
ever, are still pending for authority to transport persons, prop- 
erty and mail. All American Aviation Corporation, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is the only carrier transporting mail and cargo by 
the ‘‘pick-up” method, using a specifically designed device per- 
mitting the pick-up of mail and light cargo without landing, 
according to the board. 

The W. J. Dillner Transfer Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., a motor 
common carrier engaged in the transportation of household 
goods and other freight, has filed an application with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to haul household goods, office furniture and equip- 
ment, and machines, machinery, and parts thereof, by glider 
and cargo plane between airports at or near places in Pennsy]l- 
vania, on the one hand, and all airports in the United States 
and Alaska, on the other, in irregular route, call and demand 
service. Docketed as No. 845, it is the first application to be 
filed with the board for authority to move freight by use of 
cargo planes and gliders. 

According to an order of the board, dated Dec. 12, 1938, 
carriers engaged in non-scheduled operations would not have 
to have a certificate of public convenience and necessity for 
such transportation, but would have to comply with the board’s 
requirements as to safety, tariff filing, and pilot regulations. 

The company, organized Aug. 18, 1942, with authorized 
and issued capital stock of $100,000, said it proposed to charter, 
lease, or purchase two suitable cargo airplanes capable of 
carrying five net tons pay load and two similar planes with a 
capacity of ten net tons. It said it also proposed to develop 
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and put into service six gliders capable of carrying two or 
three net tons each. It stated that the gliders would be towed 
and cut off in flight to serve small loads to such airports as 
required that kind of service. 

Declaring that the packing, handling, and transportation 
of household goods was a unique branch of the freight trans- 
portation business, which had been practically abandoned by 
the railroads, as they now required that all such shipments be 
fully crated for shipment, the company said it proposed to 
handle household goods uncrated in the same manner as now 
handled in furniture vans. However, it added, there would also 
be a small movement of crated articles, especially small, break- 
able pieces, drapes, etc. 

The basis for assessing minimum charges, the application 
said, would be for a distance of 200 miles, on all traffic. Flights 
of less than 200 miles would be discouraged, it said. The rates 
and charges would be established by proper tariffs based ap- 
proximately on the mileage shown in the mileage tariff now on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the House- 
hold Goods Carriers Bureau. The level of rates would be about 
10 per cent in excess of the mileage rates now published by the 
bureau for the movement of household goods. 

“In the movement of special machines, or machinery, where 
special rigging and handling is required, a special tariff will be 
filed to provide for the charges,” said the application. ‘‘While 
the company proposes to coordinate its motor and air opera- 
tions as efficiently as possible, rates for air movement will 
apply between airports only. Handling from and to airports 
will be based upon motor carrier tariffs except in those specific 
instances where joint through rates are duly established.” 

The application said that the officers and directors of the 
company, Albert J. Dillner, president; John H. Dillner, vice- 
president; and William J. Dillner, secretary and treasurer, were 
informed and believed that no common carrier by air was now 
engaged in, or was equipped to handle, or intended to go into, 
the general household moving business, such as was here pro- 
posed, nor was there any carrier engaged in call and demand 
service at any of the great industrial centers of Pennsylvania 
to transport machines and machinery, and parts thereof, in 
emergencies, to the various airports of the country. 

“There exists a great demand of this kind, and there will 
be a greater demand‘after the war for such an air service,” 
said the application. 

Gill Robb Wilson, New Jersey state director of aviation, in 
a letter to Representative Sundstrom, of New Jersey, has advo- 
cated amendment of the Lea bill, H. R. 1012, so as to eliminate 
provisions that, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, would constitute an 
invasion of states’ rights by the federal government. Mr. Sund- 
strom reproduced the letter in the Congressional Record as an 
extension of his remarks. 

Mr. Wilson averred that “there could be no intrastate 
commerce of the air if this bill became a law” and said he 
would like to see the bill amended so as to retain all of its 
promotional features and so as to wipe out or modify its other 
features. He said the bill laid emphasis almost wholly on 
aviation as corporate transportation, that he was for the air 
lines and regulation of air commerce, but that he was much 
more for the people of the United States and their rights and 
privileges to use the skyways as a medium of private trans- 
portation, recreation and ‘‘the pursuit of happiness which is 
supposed to be constitutionally theirs.” 

“The idea that the people’s participation in aviation should 
be curbed on the theory that such participation would interfere 
with corporate commerce,” he said, “is just as far from the 
American way of doing things as it would be if we drove all 
the private automobiles off the highways so the busses could 
roll on them. The so-called interference with interstate com- 
merce is just another one of those sacred cows which manage 
to clutter up the stalls of democracy.” 

Senator McCarran, of Nevada, has placed in the Congres- 
sional Record a resolution of the Nevada legislature, urging 
Congress to postpone, until after the war, action on H. R. 1012 
and S. 246, proposing amendments to the civil aeronautics act 
of 1938 (see Traffic World, Jan. 16, p. 132, and Feb. 20, p. 420). 
The Nevada legislature contended in the resolution that the bills 
in question would deny to the states “their inherent rights to 
govern within their own state” and would seriously jeopardize 
private flying and fixed-base operations. 


ROAD BUILDERS’ MEETING 


The American Road Builders’ Association has announced 
it will hold a “business conference” at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago May 5, 6 and 7. The meeting will be held 
instead of the annual A. R. B. A. convention and road show, 
on account of war conditions. Restrictions on motor transport 
and — maintenance are among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. 
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New Military Passenger Cars 


Member roads of the Association of American Railroads, 
at a special meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, March 
26, adopted a recommendation of the board of directors, that 
the association agree to an arrangement for operating 1,200 
specially designed sleeping cars and 400 kitchen cars for troop 
movements, to be built by the Defense Plant Corporation, an 
agency of the federal government. The design of the new 
sleeping cars, arrived at after long experimentation, was radi- 
cally different from anything at present used on the Ameri- 
can railroads, a statement issued by the association said. Under 
the agreement ratified by the meeting, the cars will be turned 
over to the Pullman Company for their allocation in the same 
manner as it allocates standard Pullman cars among the rail- 
roads. Ownership of the cars will remain in the Defense Plant 
Corporation, with the railroads paying combination rentals 
and mileage fees to that corporation. 

According to the report of the board to the membership 
meeting, existing railroad sleeping car equipment is approach- 
ing the limit of its operating capacity. The plan for the acquisi- 
tion of the new-type of sleeping car by the government agency 
meant that the railroads themselves would not have to worry 
about obtaining materials priorities for their construction nor 
about the disposition of the cars after the war ended. It was 
said that the cars would be constructed on regular passenger 
undercarriages and would not be susceptible to conversion to 
other uses. The association issued the following description of 
the new equipment. 


As a result of the decision to build entirely new cars of special 
design, there will be no conversion of box cars for troop movement 
purposes. The design for the new cars is based on tests on sample 
cars carried out by the railroads in cooperation with the armed services, 
in which the design has been worked out in detail and found suitable 
and satisfactory. The new cars are expected to be ready for service this 
fall, when they will replace day coaches now being used in trans- 
porting troops. 

The sleepers will be operated by the Pullman Company in the 
same manner in which that company operates its other sleeping cars. 
That company also will maintain the kitchen cars but the Army will 
operate them, manning each one with a permanent crew of a mess 
sergeant and four men. 

The troop sleeper will have sleeping accommodations for 30 persons 
in ten sections of three berths each. Their arrangement will be trans- 
verse instead of longitudinal to the car as in the case of standard 
Pullman sleepers. The top berth will be stationary. The middle berth 
will swing down during the day to provide an upholstered back for rid- 
ing seats which are furnished by the cushions of the lower berth. All 
berths will be equipped with springs and mattresses. Washrooms and 
water coolers will be provided in both ends of the car. Each sleeper 
will be under the care of a porter provided by the Pullman Company, 
and will be supplied with sheets, towels, and other linen, in the same 
way as other Pullman cars. 

The kitchen cars will be permanently equipped with an ice box, 
working tables, cupboards and two cooking ranges, together with a 
shower bath for the use of the crew. The new cars will replace the 
baggage cars with temporary and removable kitchen equipment which 
now are used as kitchen cars on troop trains. This will make it unnec- 
essary for the armed services to ship kitchen equipment around the 
country to points where needed, and to install and remove it from 
cars for each trip. The new kitchen cars will be under the direct orders 
of the armed services and distributed over the country so as to be 
readily available when required in connection with troop movements. 

Both types of cars will be painted the standard Pullman color and 
will bear the designation ‘‘Troop Sleeper’’ or ‘‘Kitchen.’’ They will be 
of steel construction to meet A. A. R. specifications for high speed 
passenger service. Each one will be insulated and steam heated. The 
windows will be equipped with drop sash and screens. All cars will 
have an inside length of 50% feet. 


Among those present was Director Eastman of the O.D.T., 
who described his presence merely as a visit with the railroad 
executives. A number of the members of the conference com- 
mittees, in charge of the railroad’s side of the wage and closed 
shop proceedings in progress before fact-finding boards in Chi- 
cago were also present and answered questions as to how 
things were going. Although the association as such exercizes no 
jurisdiction in wage matters, it was said that the meeting fur- 
nished a convenient occasion for the railroad executives to get 
“up-to-date” in the matter. 


KANSAS LIVESTOCK TRANSPORT 

Senator Reed, of Kansas, has inserted in the Congressional 
Record the text of resolutions adopted at a recent meeting of 
the Kansas Livestock Association, including recommendations 
relating to livestock transportation. 

In one of the resolutions, the contention was made that 
there was now a maladjustment of freight rates on the associa- 
tion members’ products to the Pacific coast “which makes it 
impractical to move them west except alive,” that there was 
a big demand on the west coast for pork and beef, and that 
freight rates on packinghouse products and fresh meat from the 
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midwest to the west coast should be reduced ‘“‘so that Kansas 
and other midwestern producers of livestock may sell their 
products, either alive or dead, free from freight discriminations.” 

In another resolution, the association urged that the speed 
of trucks transportaing livestock and other perishable products 
be increased to a level at which they would operate at the 
maximum of efficiency in conservation of rubber, gasoline, parts 
and manpower, and expressed opposition to “the issuance of 
any orders or regulations restricting any form of transportation 
to a given distance such as 250 or 300 miles as is now being 
considered by the federal authorities.” The association also 
advocated that drivers of trucks engaged in transportation of 


livestock and agricultural products be considered as essential 
to the war effort. 


Civilian Supply Bill and Transport 


That the establishment of a Civilian Supply Administra- 
tion as an independent agency of the government, with au- 
thority to provide for the essential needs of civilians, was nec- 
essary to forestall, among other things, “a real transportation 
shortage” was one of the contentions made by Joseph L. 
Weiner, director of the War Production Board’s Office of 
Civilian Supply, as he testified March 24 before the Senate 
banking and currency committee in support of S. 885, the Ma- 
loney bill to establish a Civilian Supply Administration (see 
Traffic World, March 20, p. 649). 


Mr. Weiner mentioned several agencies of the government 
that now were making well-organized claims on the nation’s 
resources for the production of implements of war, and added 
that “with all of these agencies separately responsible for 
withdrawals and supplies of resources from or to our civilian 
economy, there is no single, central body clothed with adequate 
authority and responsibility to maintain that vital civilian or- 
ganism.” He said that civilian supply now was simply a case of 
“everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 


“Today,” he continued, “the Office of Civilian Supply is 
one of many dozen organizational units of the War Production 
Board. It has no statutory or executive order authority. It 
has no Official responsibility on behalf of civilians for food, 
housing, transportation, manpower and other resources which 
are vital to the maintenance of essential civilian supply. Its 
role ... is largely an advisory one within the War Produc- 
tion Board and a volunteer one elsewhere. . . This has become 
an intolerable situation. . .” ; 

After observing that “the railways which are necessary to 
transport the raw materials and finished products for war must 
be maintained,” Mr. Weiner said: 


The American people and their domestic economy are peculiarly 
blessed with and dependent upon mechanical transportation. Save 
for a small percentage of relatively isolated individuals and communi- 
ties almost every requirement, industrial and consumer, is satisfied 
with the aid of rail, water and highway movements. When events 
in the far east cut off our supply of crude rubber and the railroad 
traffic movements accelerated sharply, we became nationally conscious 
of the importance of transportation services. 

But, as yet, except for local transportation difficulties and a cur- 
tailment of pleasure driving, we have not been confronted with a lack 
of adequate facilities to move the total supply—essential and non- 
essential alike—that may come as continued increases in the movement 
of military personnel and war goods are felt. I doubt whether the 
future will be so kind. A real transportation shortage might paralyze 
American industry and population if essential civilian requirements 
were not identified and given the necessary priorities for fulfillment. 


Mr. Weiner observed, in the course of his statement before 
the committee, that civilians used transportation services as 
passenger and freight carriers and that essential civilian sup- 
plies were transported in substantial quantities, that transpor- 
tation was a life-line for maintaing the health and welfare of 
civilians, but that “the Office of Civilian Supply has no direct 
representation before the Office of Defense Transportation.” 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The Office of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, has 
issued its current export bulletin No. 85, relating to the follow- 
ing subject matters: general licenses—Near Eastern countr‘es; 
exportation of coffee; changes in general license. 


The Office of Exports of the B. E. W. has issued its current 
export bulletin No. 86, dealing with the following subjects: (1) 
additional exception to cancellation of certain general licenses; 
(2) procedure for exports to Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
and Central American countries under 2,240 pounds; (3) sub- 
mission of B. E. W. 138 applications for shipments weighing less 
than 2,240 pounds, and (4) exportation under “SP” licenses. 
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Money for 0. D. T. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress to appropriate 
$14,900,000 for the Office of Defense Transportation for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. The appropriation for the pres- 
ent fiscal year was $14,612,515. 


Curtailment of Travel 


“Drastic action,” its says, to eliminate travel to Louisville 
for the Kentucky Derby on May 1, has been announced by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

The measures adopted to discourage such travel, in con- 
formity with the announced policy of the management of the 
Churchill Downs track to restrict attendance at the Derby to 
residents of the Louisville area, were worked out by O.D.T. in 
cooperation with the Churchill Downs management and the 


carriers serving Louisville. The plan, says the O.D.T., comprises 
the following steps: 


1. At the request of O. D. T., the railroads have agreed to make 
no reservations, prior to April 26, for travel to Louisville on April 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, or May 1, or for travel out of Louisville on May 1, 2, 
or 3. Persons purchasing Pullman tickets to Louisville between April 
26 and May 1 will be unable to make advance return reservations for 
May 1, 2 or 3. These restrictions will not apply to members of the 
armed forces, holders of government transportation requests, or other 
bona fide war-connected travel. The railroads affected by O. D. T.’s 
request are the Baltimore & Ohio; Chesapeake and Ohio; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville; Illinois Central; Louisville & Nashville; New 
York Central; Pennsylvania; and Southern. 

2. O. D. T. Director Joseph B. Eastman is sending a letter to 
the out-of-state Derby boxholders, and the Kentucky boxholders out- 
side of the Louisville area, notifying them of the reasons why O. D. T. 
has requested the carriers to take steps to limit travel, and requesting 
the cooperation of the boxholders in O. D. T.’s efforts to eliminate 
travel to the Derby. A copy of the letter is being sent by the Churchill 
Downs management to the Louisville boxholders, many of whom cus- 
tomarily invite out-of-state guests to the Derby. 

3. The Churchill Downs management, in addition to limiting ticket 
sales to bona fide residents of metropolitan Louisville, has agreed to 
obtain from each purchaser a statement that his tickets will not be 


used by persons employing other than local transportation to attend 
the Derby. 


4. The motor bus carriers have agreed, at the request of O. D. T., 
not to furnish additional service to Louisville, at the Derby week- 
end, over normal week-end requirements. 


Director Eastman said, in a statement issued Feb. 7, that 
“because of the increasingly heavy demands on the railroads 
and intercity buses in respect of troop movements and other 
necessary passenger traffic, it would be better, from a trans- 
portation standpoint, if the Kentucky Derby were not run this 
year.” 

Four days later, following public assurances by the 
Churchill Downs management that it would not honor further 
requests for reserved or box seats from anyone not a resident 
of the Louisville area, that it would not make any requests 
for any sort of special transportation facilities into Louisville 
from the outside, and that the races would be scheduled to 
avoid conflict with peak hours of local transportation, Mr. East- 
man said it appeared that the Derby could be run in conformity 
with the general policy toward sports events outlined in his 
statement of Feb. 7 

The O.D.T. Director at the same time warned that “if 
racing enthusiasts from outside the Louisville area travel there 
by rail or bus to attend the Derby, despite the conditions volun- 
tarily accepted by the Churchill Downs management, they may 
interfere with the proper accommodation of members of the 
military forces or of others whose travel is necessary.” The 
purpose of the measures announced was to protect the latter 
traffic by reinforcing the efforts of the Churchill Downs man- 
agement to restrict Derby attendance to residents of the Louis- 
ville area, said the O.D.T. 


GRAIN COMMITTEE 


The appointment of a grain and grain products transporta- 
tion conservation committee to study grain transportation and 
its practices was announced March 25 by the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The committee, which is composed of leading grain traffic 
men from all sections of the country, is a joint O. D. T.-I. C. C. 
committee, operating under authority of both transportation 
agencies. Its purpose, in the words of the joint O. D. T.-I. C. C. 
invitation to the members, is “to make a concentrated effort 
to move the grain of the country with the greatest dispatch 
and with the minimum use of equipment, manpower, and motive 
power on the part of the railroads.” 

The committee held its initial meeting in Chicago, IIl., on 
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March 16, and decided to set up regional committees, the chair- 
man of each regional committee to be a member of the parent 
committee. 

The committee also named C. A. Lahey, of Chicago, IIl., 
vice-president of the Quaker Oats Company, as chairman, and 
J. S. Brown, manager of the Board of Trade of the City of 
——— as secretary. The other members of the committee 
ollow: 

mn. 2. Lytle, traffic manager, North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore.; W. R. Scott, secretary, Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Mo.; Ed. P. Byars, traffic 
counsel, Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange, Fort Worth, 
Tex.? F. S. Clay, secretary-manager, Portland Traffic Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.; L. M. Betts, manager, railroad relations 
section, Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C.; 
W. V. Wheat, traffic manager, Peoria Board of Trade, Peoria, 
Ill.; A. T. Sindel, traffic commissioner, Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; Freeman Bradford, traffic manager, 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank B. Town- 
send, director of traffic, Minneapolis Traffic Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; C. D. Sturtevant, special representative, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Chicago, Tll.; J. W. Holloway, execu- 
tive secretary, The Kansas-Missouri River Mills, Kansas City, 
Mo.; John A. Kuhn, traffic manager, Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Omaha, Neb.; E. B. Smith, director of traffic, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; W. E. Maloney, traffic commissioner, 
The Corn Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. E. Clark, manager, 
closed car section, Association of American Railroads, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. B. McGinnis, traffic manager, The Q. O. Chemical 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; D. L. Mullen, traffic manager, Wichita 
Board of Trade, Wichita, Kan.; George Work, Denver, Colo.; 
F. S. Keiser, associate director, division of railway transport, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Chicago, Ill. (ex officio); 
Homer C. King, director, Bureau of Service, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 


TERMINAL AREA TRAFFIC 

After extended conversations in various cities, Boston and 
Chicago being most prominently mentioned, an effort will be 
made by the O. D. T. to conserve rail transportation facilities 
in large terminal areas by prohibiting the movement of carload 
merchandise by rail between points within such areas. An 
order dealing with the Chicago area is in work, said Jack Gar- 
rett Scott, O. D. T. general counsel, pointing out that it would 
apply to shipments originating and terminating within the Chi- 
cago switching limits. It would not apply, he said, to ship- 
ments originating outside that area, or to shipments going to 
points beyond the area, and characterized the idea as one aimed 
at conserving rail facilities rather than as one fostering rail- 
truck coordination. 

The result, he said, would be to divert intra-switching 
limits freight from the rails to trucks, where trucking equip- 
ment was available, and that bulk commodities, such as grain, 
coke, sand, gravel, and ore would be exempt. 

Representatives of the railroads and the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., met in New York City March 22 to con- 
sider rail and truck coordination. It was stated after the meet- 
ing that questions relating to organization and procedure were 
the principal matters discussed. The purpose of the joint con- 
ference and others to be held, it was said, was to bring about 
more effective utilization of both railroads and trucks. 


Average Tons a Car 


Loadings of carload freight originating on Class I railroads 
rose to an average of 41.4 tons a car in November, 1942, the 
Office of Defense Transportation announced March 24. No- 
vember was the first month in which O. D. T.’s General Order 
No. 18, requiring capacity loading of carload freight, was in 
effect. 

The November average of 41.4 tons compared with an av- 
erage load a car of 40.6 tons in October and an average of 
41.3 tons in the third quarter of 1942. In the first and second 
quarters of 1942, the average loads a car were 37.6 tons and 
40.6 tons, respectively. Data on average a car tonnage of 
carload freight, by months, did not become available until 
October, 1942. 

O. D. T. officials asserted that General Order No. 18 sub- 
stantially influenced the higher average loadings, not only af- 
ter November 1, when the order became effective, but for sev- 
eral months preceding, when it was known that such an order 
was to be applied. They also explained that other important 
factors, such as the heavier loading campaigns conducted by 
the regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards contributed materially 
to the results achieved. 

Loadings of carload, as distinct from less-than-carload, 
freight have been increasing steadily for several years. The 
average of tons a car, for all carload traffic in the United States, 
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CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 


INCORPORATED 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Battle Creek, 


BETWEEN 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Three Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianap- 
olis, Kokomo, LaPorte, Logansport, Peru, 
Plymouth, South Bend, Indiana. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Penna. Ave. 
South Bend, Indiana 
SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 
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AMERICAN FREIGHT LINES 
Serving Central Illinois 
8 Terminals—100 Direct Points 
Main Terminals: Chicago, III.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Keokuk and Ft. Madison, lowa. 


General Office: 322 N. Washington, 
Peoria, Ill. 





6 ER NRE A SN AERTS A ITE ITT SEELEY CEL AS TIE OSE 
ASSOCIATED TRUCK LINES, INC. 


“Time-Table Service’ Between Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Points 


General Offices: 108 Market Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Write home office for literature 
about our facilities.) 





UNITED SHIPPING COMPANY 
Fred B. Wines, Owner 


Main Office: 129 Plymouth Ave. N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
OVER-NITE EVERY-NITE SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


FASTEST GROWING TRUCK LINE IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


ALL STATES FREIGHT, INC. 


Serving Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio and Rhode Island 


GENERAL OFFICES: AKRON, OHIO 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


LONG TRANSPORTATION CO. 
2131 South Throop St. CANal 1101 
Chicago, Ill. 

Daily Direct Service between 
CHICAGO,* 2131 S. Throop St.; DETROIT,* 
2361 Beecher St.; CLEVELAND,* 1550 Ham- 
ilton Ave.; PITTSBURGH,* 1815 Liverpool; 
FLINT, 432 W. Water St. 

*Daily Refrigeration Service. 


LEWIS & HOLMES MOTOR 
FREIGHT CORP. 


Serving North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia 
General Offices: North Main St., 
High Point, N. C. 
Offices in Greensboro, Charlotte, Greenville, 
Charleston, Columbia, Augusta and Atlanta 


AETNA FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


Serving Michigan, Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, Chicago 
General Offices: Parkman Rd. at Airport, 
Warren, Ohio 
Branch Offices: 2427 Schaeffer Highway, 
Detroit; Junction Routes Nos. 22 and 7, 


Steubenville, O.; and Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Motor Freight Car: 


Perfect Shipping 
Freight and Accela 
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The highway transportation industry realizes that 


above all, one thing that must not be rationed in time o 


war is PROTECTION — protection of everything tha 


America owns and transports. 


That is why the trucking companies shown here go 0 


record as accepting the invitation of E. A. Jack, genera 


traffic manager of the Aluminum Company of America, and 
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THE NORWALK TRUCK LINE CO. 


Overnight service to South Bend, Ft. Wayne, 
Goshen, Kendallville, Toledo, Sandusky, Nor- 
walk, Fremont, Elyria, Cleveland, Akron, 
Mansfield, Detroit, Monroe, Saginaw, Flint. 


John F. Ernsthausen, Pres. 
General Offices: Norwalk, Ohio 





BE-MAC TRANSPORT COMPANY 
“The Route of Security" 


TERMINALS: 
Chicago—Beloit—Rockford 
St. Louis—Tulsa—Oklahoma City 


fect Shipping Month campaign. 


general chairman of the national managemen 
committee for the 1943 April Perfect Shipping 
Month, extended to the American Trucking In 


dustry, to join in this year's Per- 


HEALZER ¢ 


Serving Illi 


J. W. 
General 0 


Offices in Chicag 
City and 


MOLAND BROS. TRUCKING ¢ 


Daily refrigerated and heated service bet 
Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee, Northern 
consin, Northern Minnesota and Upper M 
igan. Also serve all points East, via reli 
connections at Chicago. 
General Office: 231 West Commerce 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Milwaukee, Sté 
Point, Marshfield, Medford, Park Falls, 
land, Rice Lake, Ironwood and St. ? 


RED BALL, INC. 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
A Special Commodity Common Carti 


Motor Freight Service between Points in 
rado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 7 
and Louisiana. 


Modern Equipment, Quick Deliver 
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Hime of advisory boards for undertaking the 1943 perfect shipping 


These trucking companies compliment the shippers’ 


g thaqmonth program—the importance of which is accentuated 
by war. 
— The prevention of loss and damage fo freight in transit 


is a subject of vital interest to the trucking industry of 
genera 


America and the trucking companies whose endorsement 


ees aT of the 1943 claim prevention program is attested to here 


os pledge themselves to continue to protect war 
hip ping freight as well as civilian essential goods to 
king Indoccelerate the victory of the Allies, not only 


during the month of April, but 
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12 months of every war year. 
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THE WESTERN EXPRESS CO. 
Serving New York, Ohio and 





cast, via rel Pennsylvania 
icago. J. ©. DeVenne, President 4 
Commerce § General Offices: 1277 E. 40th Street GENERAL OFFICE: KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
_ ste Cleveland, Ohio Daily Service New York City to Charlotte, 

; ‘ Nort — ta, Georgi 
ea es in Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Rochester, chaiiens yey Nashville, » nl 
| and St. P Syracuse and Toledo and All Intermediate Points 
NC. W YORK & NEW BRUNSWICK TIDEWATER EXPRESS LINES, INC. 
oma AUTO EXP. CO. . or 
mmon Cart Serving Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dis- 


dail Freedman Service trict of Columbia and Virginia 
Arkansas, ™™ General Offices: 916 Raritan Ave., 


a. New Brunswick, N. J. 


sick Delivelf New York—Philadelphia—Lancaster 


J. T. Bennett, Traffic Manager 





Warner & West Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
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SCHERER FREIGHT LINES 


(Over 50 Years in Continuous Service) 


Main Destination Points 
Chicago - Aurora - Joliet - Peoria - Mendota 
Ottawa - Streator -La Salle and Morris 
Also covers seventy other towns in Illinois. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
E. M. Barber, Traffic Manager 





TRANSAMERICAN FREIGHT 


LINES, INC. 
R. B. Gotfredson, President 


General Offices: 751-15th St., Detroit, Mich. 

Offices in Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 

Toledo, Springfield, Chieago, Peoria, Milwaukee, Indian- 

apolis, Fort Wayne, St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 

Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Erie, Buffalo, New York City, 

Jamestown, Rochester, Syracuse, Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, 
Bay City and Detroit. 


KEESHIN FREIGHT LINES INC. 
“Responsible — Reliable — Dependable" 





221 West nena Road Victory 7700 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


a JOHN L. KEESHIN, President 





DECATUR CARTAGE COMPANY 


Seventeen Terminals to Serve You 
in 
Ilinois—Indiana—Missouri—Ohio 
Walter F. Mullady, President 
R. A. Baensch, Vice-Pres., Traffic 
20th-and Wentworth Ave. ViCtory 6000 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LIBERTY HIGHWAY CO. 


Incorporated 1918 
FRANK C. SCHMIDT, President 


Daily Dependable Service 
Direct daily service between Chicago, Detroit, 
Jackson, Lansing, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Akron, and intermediate points 


General Offices: Toledo, Ohio 
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BRASHEAR FREIGHT LINES 
501-527 South Theresa Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR 31 YEARS 


Serving West and Southwest—from Chicago, 

Indianapolis and Louisville. Direct service to 

St. Louis, Kansas City and Tulsa. Terminals 
at each point. 





SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. 


Serving Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois 
J. R. Riley, Pres. 
General Offices: 908 W. 3rd Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Offices in Detroit, Wheeling, Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Chicago 





APEX EXPRESS, INC. 


Serving New York, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. 

N. A. Shevell, President 


General Offices: 455 Seaman Ave. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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rose from 35.8 tons in 1938 to 36.8 tons in 1939, 37.7 tons in 
1940, and 38.2 tons in 1941, said the O. D. T. 

O. D. T. officials estimated that 145,000 additional freight 
cars would have been needed to move the carload traffic han- 
dled in November, 1942, if the cars used in that month had 
been loaded no more heavily than the average for 1941. They 
said, however, that the figure for potential car savings might 
be an over-estimate, owing to seasonal factors whose influence 
could not be fully ascertained because of the unavailability of 
monthly loading statistics for previous years. It was pointed 
out also that the potential car savings, while a valuable by- 
product of heavier loading, were less important than the sav- 
ings of motive power which General Order No. 18 was designed 
primarily to effect. 

Advantages in the way of potential motive power and car sav- 
ings attained through operation of General Order No. 18, O. 
D. T. officials said, were offset to some extent by such factors 
as the longer time required to load and unload more heavily 
loaded cars, inereases in car-days and car-miles resulting from 
the order’s provision for extension of stop-off privileges, and 
increased switching resulting from extended stop-off and con- 
solidation privileges. 

Among the five categories in which carload freight traffic 
is classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission, products 
of agriculture showed the largest relative increase in average 
loadings a car in November, 1942, as compared with the year 
1941. The average load for such products rose nearly 20 per 
cent from 28.5 tons a car in 1941 to 34.1 tons a car in Novem- 
ber, 1942. In the same period the average load a car for man- 
ufacturers and miscellaneous products increased from 27.9 to 
32.5 tons, or 16.5 per cent. 

The increase in average load a car for animals and animal 
products amounted to 7.5 per cent, the tonnage rising from 
13.4 to 14.4 tons. The average load for forest products rose, 
by 6.3 per cent, from 31.7 tons a car’in 1941 to 33.7 in No- 
vember, 1942. Products of mines, always loaded heavily, in- 
creased only from 54.2 to 54.5 tons a car. 


In the case of total carload traffic, products of argiculture, 
products of forests, and manufacturers and miscellaneous, the 
average load a car for November, 1942, was higher than in 
any previous period for which statistics are available. In the 
case of animals and animal products and products of mines, the 
peak average load was attained in the third quarter of 1942. 


LESS-CARLOAD FREIGHT 


“The average load per car of less-than-carload freight car- 
ried by Class I railroads increased from 20,294 pounds in De- 
cember, 1942, to 20,549 pounds in January, 1943,” says the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

“Total volume of merchandise freight handled by Class I 
carriers, which amounted to 7,970,811,532 pounds in December, 
dropped to 7,827,345,440 pounds in January, while the number 
of cars used in the movement dropped from 392,776 to 380,914, 
resulting in the heavier loading per car. The January average 
of 20,549 pounds was slightly above the 10-ton minimum pre- 
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Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 20 totaled 
768,134 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was a decrease of 908 cars or one-tenth of one 
per cent under the preceding week, a decrease of 28,520 cars 
or 3.6 per cent under the corresponding week of last year, 
and a decrease of 1,850 cars or three-tenths of one per cent 
under the corresponding week of 1941. Statistics prepared by 
the A. A. R. car service division follow: 
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scribed since September 1, under O.D.T.’s General Order No. 1, 
for loadings of l.c.l. freight. 

“Class II and Class III steam railways, including switching 
and terminal companies, transported 1,631,000 pounds more 
merchandise freight in January than in December, but used 107 
less cars, with a resultant increase in average load per car from 
17,930 pounds in December to 18,391 pounds in January. 

“In January, all classes of electric railways reported an 
increase of 1,781,000 pounds of merchandise handled as com- 
pared with December. The average load per car declined from 
15,781 to 15,292 pounds.” 

The O.D.T. said that in all cases where carriers failed to 
reach the 10-ton minimum, the freight was loaded under excep- 
tions authorized in the general order. It added: 

“The volume of merchandise freight handled by freight for- 
warding companies showed an increase in January, rising to a 
total of 492,351,932 pounds from 492,249,480 pounds in Decem- 
ber. The average load per car, however, declined from 41,477 
pounds in December to 41,105 pounds in January. The lower 
average load per car of merchandise handled by freight for- 
warders in January was still 3,843 pounds above the average 
“a og pounds for the six-month period from May through 

ctober.” 





Truck Supply Dwindling 


‘When the reserve pool is exhausted, few, if any, trucks 
will be produced for the duration,” said the War Production 
Board, March 24, in a statement showing that the pool of new 
trucks as of March 9 totaled 82,328 of which 30,150 were held 
for government agencies such as the army and navy. 


Of the remaining 52,178 trucks available for civilian ra- 
tioning 13,045 were light trucks, 36,062 medium trucks, and 
3,071 heavy trucks, according to R. L. Vaniman, director of 
W. P. B.’s automotive division. 


“Hence it is essential that fleet owners and other operators 
of trucks maintain their vehicles in a state of proper repair so 
that their span of life may be prolonged,” said the W. P. B. 

There had been available 185,188 trucks for rationing, it 
was stated. Continuing, the W. P. B. said: 


The inventory situation for a few thousand vehicles in addition 
to those enumerated, such as trailers and attachment third axles, is 
equally critical. The most urgent need for these vehicles is being 
currently met by specifically authorized production under limitation 
orders governing such manufacture. 

At the present rate of release, light and medium trucks available 
for civilian rationing will be exhausted on or about July 1, 1944, and 
heavy trucks on or about August 1, 1943. When the supply of light 
trucks is exhausted, there is little likelihood that the stockpile of this 
type will be replenished. The medium stockpile may be exhausted 
before July, 1944, because many of the trucks in it doubtless will be 
equipped with attachment third axles to do the work of heavy trucks, 
after the supply of heavy trucks is exhausted. There may be some 
further production of medium and heavy trucks, but only to meet 
the most essential needs. 


The rapid exhaustion of the reserve pool of new trucks clearly 


shows the necessity of putting trucks now in operation to the best 
possible use, instead of drawing new trucks from the stockpile. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported an average daily surplus of 36,693 
freight cars for the week ended March 13, according to the car 
service division of the Association of American Railroads. It 
was made up as follows: Plain box, 13,972; auto box, 1,684; 
a gondola, 4,067; hopper, 3,913; and miscellaneous, 
11,914. 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, March 20 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
{ 1943 43,140 42.527 173,612 
Total OF) TORAS. q .0..... ws nc cases 4 1942 35,568 10,448 152,837 
| 1941 36,913 10,817 167,512 
Preceding week March 13......... 1943 48,599 12,504 178,481 
Per cent increase over............ 1942 21.3 19.8 13.6 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1942 
Per cent increase over............1941 16.9 15.7 3.6 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1941 
{ 1943 581,516 155,058 2,022,030 
Cumulative 12 weeks to Mar. 20 {1942 474,087 138,666 1,879,901 
| 1941 373,707 129,230 1,831,311 
Per cent increase over............ 1942 22.7 11.8 7.6 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1942 
Per cent increase over............ 1941 55.6 20.0 10.4 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1941 





Per cent to 15 year average, 109.8. 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke Products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
14,958 40,154 17,312 $8,829 367,612 768,134 
14,068 47,479 15,963 145,077 375,214 796,654 
14,061 38,886 14,226 158,661 328,908 769,984 
14,821 42,308 14,821 96,619 360,889 769,042 

6.3 8.5 
15.4 31.9 2.0 3.6 
6.4 33 21.7 11.8 
3.7 & 
180,422 453,912 171,006 1,079,692 4,228,919 8,872,555 
170,121 531,001 159,407 1,748,127 4,246,606 9,347,916 
166,035 456,560 —_—. 1,802,620 3,680,471 8,593,182 
6.1 t 
14.5 38.2 4 5.1 
8.7 11.6 14.9 3.3 
6 40.1 
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Army Traffic 


Magnitude of Transportation for Army at Home and 
Abroad Disclosed—Movements of Men and Prop- 
erty Dwarf Those of 1917-1918 


e “Cargo shipped to overseas troops during the first year 

of America’s participation in the present war averaged 

82 pounds per man per day,” says the War Department. “This 

is almost twice the figure for the comparable period of the 
last war—43 pounds per man per day. 


“In the last war, our overseas military transportation was 
confined to the north Atlantic, while today our lines of supply 
extend to all continents and to a multitude of large and small 
islands. Then, our ships shuttled back and forth between rela- 
tively safe and well organized harbors, while today they make 
deliveries at many out-of-the-way ports and sometimes on hos- 
tile shores. During the first year of the present war, there were 
many primary ports and sub-ports in operation on the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts, as compared with two ports of embar- 
kation on the Atlantic coast in the comparable period of the 
last war. 


“A further indication of the size of the task now handled 
by the Transportation Corps, Army Service Forces, is given in 
the figures for troop movements to overseas destinations in the 
first twelve months of the war. The number embarked was 


. 891,827 as compared with 366,603 in the same period of the 


last war. 


“During the first year of our participation in the last war, 
approximately 1,725,000 measurement tons of army freight were 
shipped overseas, as compared with 10,474,923 measurement 
tons in the comparable period of the present war. The largest 
monthly total in the first-mentioned period was 450,446 tons, 
while in one month of 1942 the tonnage figure reached 1,554,127. 
These tonnages relate solely to United States Army freight, and 


do not include any of the military supplies which have been 
furnished to our allies. 


“The United States Army freight dispatched so far in this 
war has been divided almost equally between Pacific Coast 
ports and the Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


“The transports which plied between the United States 
and France in 1917-18 covered not more than 6,500 miles on 
the round voyage. Today, vessels carrying our troops and mili- 
tary supplies to Australia cover on the average about 14,000 
miles on the round voyage, while the trip from New York to 
the Persian Gulf and return covers about 28,000 miles. These 
are normal distances, and do not take into account the zig- 
zagging which is necessitated by the submarine menace. 


“The cargoes carried today throw sharp emphasis on the 
increased mechanization of war. For example, the quantity of 
petroleum and petroleum products shipped overseas in the first 
twelve months of the present war was more than eighty times 
that shipped in the first twelve months of the last war. Instead 
of horses, mules and forage, the forces overseas now receive 
trucks, tractors, bulldozers, gasoline and oil. In the first year 
of the last war, we shipped one airplane abroad, as compared 
with the thousands now going overseas. 

“The United States Army in France at the end of the last 
war had 241 tanks, supplied chiefly by France and England; in 
this war almost that many have been shipped on a single 
transport. 

“In the last war, animals and forage created no difficult 
problems of handling or stowage, and furthermore our require- 
ments were met to a large extent by purchases in Europe. The 
trucks, tanks, airplanes and mobile artillery that must be 
shipped today are bulky freight, requiring most skillful handling 
at every stage of their journey from factory to overseas theater. 


Ship Turnaround Cut 


“Today, acceleration of ship loading is providing the equiva- 
lent of much additional tonnage. Cargo transports operated be- 
tween the United States and France during the six months’ 
period from June to December, 1917, took an average of 83 
days for the turnaround, whereas the average turnaround of 
cargo transports between the United States and the United 
Kingdom during the six months from February to October, 
1942, was 65 days. Troop transports between the United States 
and France during the former period took an average of 57 
days for the turnaround, and in the latter period, between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 53 days. 

“In both periods, the relative slowness of ship movements 
in comparison to peacetime operations is accounted for by the 
time taken to make up convoys, the necessity for following 
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zigzag courses, and the limitation of the convoy to the speed 
of its slowest vessel. 

“In 1942, the troop ships averaged only about two-thirds, 
as many days in the home port as in 1917. For cargo ships, 
the reduction of time spent in the home port was even greater. 

“In addition to the fleet of transports, the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps operates a multitude of smaller boats, comprising 
the Harbor Boat Service. Besides tugs, launches, barges and 
other work boats, this service includes certain specialized craft 
which are utilized in connection with coastal defenses and for 
rescue work. At the end of the last war, there were 897 such 
vessels. In December, 1942, the Harbor Boat Service controlled 
a vastly greater number of vessels, and by the end of 1943 this 
number will have been greatly increased. 


Rail Transportation 


“During the first twelve months of the last war, the Ameri- 
can railways handled 2,734,527 troops, including inductees; in 
the same period of the present war they handled 11,641,838 
troops, or more than four times as many. During the month of 
November, 1942, the army delivered more than one and one- 
half million troops to the railways for trips ranging from a 
few miles to 3,000 miles. 

“Of the 11,641,838 troops moved by rail in the first twelve 
months of the present war, almost 60 percent traveled on spe- 
cial trains. The railways provided 21,000 special trains, includ- 
ing 197,288 passenger cars and 79,443 baggage and freight cars 
for the troops’ impedimenta. In making up these special trains, 
more than 55,000 open top cars were used—gondolas and flats— 
reflecting the large numbers of trucks, tanks and heavy artillery 
which are included in the equipment of a modern military unit. 

“During the period from July, 1918, to June, 1919, which 
included the peak months of the freight movement in the last 
war, the railways handled 11,224,427 short tons of army freight. 
During the first twelve months of the present war, the figure 
was approximately 41,000,000 tons. The heaviest monthly move- 
ment in the last war was 1,445,535 tons, whereas the largest 
monthly movement during the first year of the present war 
was 5,600,000 tons. 

“A comparison of the overall traffic of the railways in 1942 
with that of 1917 shows that, although operating with less 
equipment over fewer miles of track, the ton-miles of revenue 
freight increased 58 per cent, and the passenger-miles increased 
almost 25 per cent. This has been accomplished by running 
longer trains, by moving them faster, by loading cars more 
heavily, and by reducing the time which cars are permitted to 
spend on sidings under load or emtpy. 


Ports Kept “Liquid” 


“In 1917, the rapid increase of overseas traffic and the 
abnormal conditions imposed by the war resulted in serious 
congestion at the principal Atlantic ports. As a result, cars con- 
taining export freight had to be held for long periods under 
load before they could be moved to the ocean terminals. At 
one time as many as 200,000 such freight cars were immobilized 
at or in back of the Atlantic seaboard. This in itself was a 
great waste of transportation facilities, and the resulting con- 
gestion slowed up the movement of all traffic. Today the num- 
ber of railway cars waiting to deliver export freight at United 
States Atlantic ports rarely exceeds 15,000. 

“This healthy traffic situation has been accomplished by 
constant vigilance on the part of the railways and the various 
government agencies concerned, and by prompt action whenever 
the slightest threat of congestion has appeared. Because delay 
in the movement of .army freight to overseas forces is abso- 
lutely inadmissible, Major General Charles P. Gross, Chief of 
the Army Transportation Corps, has insisted that the ports be 
kept liquid at all times, and has taken a leading part in estab- 
lishing the cooperative machinery which today is achieving 
that result so successfully. 


Use of Trucks, Etc. 


“In 1917-18 the railways practically stood alone; the motor 
bus and truck industries were in their infancy, and over-the- 
road operations were a negligible factor in the nation’s trans- 
portation activity. Today, in spite of equipment and rubber 
shortages, the motor carriers are doing a man-size job. The 
army is now giving the bus lines about 500,000 passengers per 
month, and about 400,000 tons of Army freight are being moved 
monthly by commercial trucks. 

“In addition, the Army is utilizing inland waterways and 
air transport today more than ever before. Army shipments by 
river barge and lake steamer will reach a sizeable tonnage now 
that the ice has broken up and these facilities are again fully 
available. The freight now moved by air transport is not so 
great in volume, but it comprises articles of greatest stategic 
importance, for which rapid transit is a vital consideration. As 
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the program for the construction of transport planes is realized, 


a larger and larger tonnage of army freight and passenger 
traffic will be handled by air.” 


oO. D. T. MOTOR MAINTENANCE GROUPS 


District maintenance advisory committees of the Office of 
Defense Transportation have been enlarged with the addition 
of a bus maintence expert, an oil lubricating specialist, a tire 
maintenance expert, and a trailer industry representative, the 
O. D. T. has announced. It announced, also, that permanent 
motor vehicle maintenance advisory committees now had been 
approved in 48 O. D. T. districts. These districts are desig- 
nated by the names of the cities in which the O. D. T. district 
offices are located. 

The maintenance committees represented the motor trans- 


port industry, not the O. D. T., it was stated in the announce- 
ment. 


0.D.T. TAXICAB RESTRICTIONS 


Director Eastman, of the O.D.T., has issued a statement 
containing a warning that the recent lifting of the ban on 
pleasure driving in private automobiles does not relieve taxicab 
operators, drivers and patrons of their “obligation to use cabs 
only for essential driving,” and setting forth the declaration 
that “it is the clear duty of cab patrons not to waste this essen- 
tial mileage in pleasure excursions.” Mr. Eastman said Certifi- 
cates of War Necessity for taxicab operators were now being 
adjusted for the second quarter of 1943 and that the O.D.T. 
“naturally” would take into consideration the character of 
taxicab operations in determining the mileage to be allotted. 


Petroleum Transportation 


The House has adopted H. Res. 58, authorizing the House 
interstate commerce committee to continue, as a committee or 
by subcommittee, to continue “during the present Congress” 
its investigation of the petroleum situation. Chairman Sabath, 
of the House rules committee, in discussing the resolution, 
noted that the House interstate commerce committee had begun 
this investigation about eight years ago, that it now had on 
hand unexpended funds amounting to “something over $12,000,” 
and that it would not ask Congress for additional appropria- 
tions. 

Chairman Lea of the interstate commerce committee said 
that by continuance of its investigation the committee could 
perform a useful service to the country. He said the committee 
planned specifically to “go further into the question of increas- 
ing the production of petroleum” and to study the problem of 
obtaining an adequate supply for military purposes. He indi- 
cated that the committee also would make inquiries concerning 
methods of providing for the petroleum needs of the east coast 
area for next winter. 

Representative Halleck, of Indiana, said that the petroleum 
subcommittee headed by former Representative Cole, of Mary- 
land, had advocated and had obtained, in the summer of 1941, 
legislation authorizing construction of oil pipelines, including 
a 24-inch line from the east Texas field to the east coast. He 
said it did not do “any particular good” to make charges and 
countercharges as to why that authorization was not used, then 
noted that “just a month ago there was dedicated at long last 
the pipeline that was completed from the east Texas field to 
Tllinois,” and that now the extension to the east coast was 
being constructed. 

Representative Rivers, of South Carolina, recalled that 
Congress, in the Florida barge canal authorization bill enacted 
in the summer of 1942, had authorized a $13,000,000 appropria- 
tion for construction of a crude oil pipeline from the Tinsley oil 
field in Mississippi to the east coast. He charged that Petro- 
leum Administrator Ickes had “ruthlessly” refused to consider 
construction of that line “in spite of the fact that Congress or- 
dered it built.” 

Chairman Lea, of the House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee, has announced that the petroleum subcom- 
mittee of that committee will hold open hearings “in the early 
days of April” concerning wartime problems of the petroleum 
industry. Prior to the open hearings, the subcommittee would 
meet in executive session to consider an increase in the produc- 
tion of petroleum and its products for military purposes, he 
said. He noted that the subcommittee had received “a new 
life of two years” as a result of recent adoption of a resolution 
for that purpose by the House. 

In the open hearings, he said, the subcommittee would con- 
sider transportation as it affected the supply of petroleum and 
its products for both civilian and military needs and the pro- 
visions made for the supply and transportation of fuel oil and 
petroleum products to the east coast area “and particularly as 
to the sufficiency of the plans for such supplies for next winter.” 
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Chairman Lea announced that, on request of the subcom- 
mittee, the Secretary of War had loaned to it the services of 
Colonel John H. Leavell, “a former oil producer of Oklahoma 
and the southwest.” 

Rail tank car shipments of petroleum and its products into 
the eastern states in the week ended March 20 averaged 807,879 
barrels a day, it was announced by the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. 

Secretary of Commerce Jones has announced that the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, an R. F. C. agency, will continue 
for a period of three months from April 1 to absorb the extraor- 
dinary costs incurred in shipping Kerosene into the north At- 
lantic states in steel drums. Authorizations heretofore issued 
to the oil companies for the shipment of kerosene in drums 
have contained a condition that the shipments must be made 
prior to April 1 in order to obtain compensation for extraor- 
dinary costs from Defense Supplies Corporation. Authoriza- 
tions now outstanding will be extended to include shipments 
made prior to July 1. 


CAUSTIC SODA SHIPMENTS 


The War Production Board has issued its interpretation 
No. 2 of its general transportation order T-1 (see Traffic World, 
Feb. 6, p. 323, and March 20, p. 648). In its announcement of 
the interpretation, the W.P.B. said that order T-1 regulated the 
shipment of a specified list of commodities by tank car or tank 
truck within continental United States and was designed to 
limit excessive hauling of these commodities so as to free tank 
cars for other uses. It said that caustic soda now was the only 
commodity so zoned as to be affected by interpretation No. 2.: 
That interpretation reads as follows: 


Whenever any city or village is specifically referred to in any zone 
designated on list 1, the boundary of such city or village shall be 
deemed to‘include the railroad switching limits as established in duly 
published rail tariffs. 


D.P.c. AND OIL TRANSPORT 


In a report on activities and commitments of the Defense 
Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Secretary Jones of the Commerce Department 
said that pipelines, barges and box cars for the transportation 
of petroleum were among the facilities financed by the D.P.C. 
The report showed that the grand total of all commitments 
approved by the D.P.C., including projects subsequently can- 
celed or deferred, was $9,175,190,258.10. 

“Commitments for six oil pipelines aggregate $153,586,000 
for the building of approximately 2,832 miles of pipeline, the 
longest line being the $95,000,000 24-inch line from Longview, 
Tex., to the eastern seaboard, with daily capacity of 300,000 
barrels of crude oil or 350,000 barrels of petroleum products,” 
said Secretary Jones in his report. “The first 530 miles of this 
line, terminating at Norris City, Ill., is now in operation, and 
the remaining 857 miles will be completed by late summer. Re- 
cently D.P.C. agreed to build a second line to cost about 
$44,000,000 from Baytown, Tex., to Seymour, Ind., with daily 
capacity of about 235,000 barrels of gasoline and light petro- 
leum products. Commitments totaling $87,035,000 has also been 
approved for movement of oil by barges and box cars.” 


MONEY FOR MIDWEST OIL MOVEMENT 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, has announced that 
Defense Plant Corporation has executed a contract with James 
A. Hannah, Inc., of Chicago, Ill., to provide transportation fa- 
cilities to be used in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Iowa, at a cost of approximately $185,000. It is 
understood that the equipment will consist of trucks and trail- 
ers for the movement of petroleum between points in the afore- 
mentioned states. James A. Hannah, Inc., it was said, would 
operate the equipment, the title remaining in D. P. C. 


oO. D. T. MECHANICAL SECTION 

Director Eastman has announced that an office of the 
mechanical operations section of O. D. T.’s division of railway 
transport has been opened in Chicago, Ill., for the purpose of 
maintaining closer contact with railway mechanical problems 
in the western region. 

James E. Friend of Fort Worth, Tex., has been named 
deputy director in charge of the Chicago office. Mr. Friend, 
formerly master mechanic on the Texas and Pacific Railway, 
joined the staff of O. D. T.’s division of railway transport in 
October, 1942, as deputy director of the mechanical operations 
section at Washington. 

.Albert V. James of Omaha, Neb., has been appointed loco- 
motive assistant in the new Chicago office. Formerly master 
mechanic on the Union Pacific at Omaha, he has recently been 
at the War Department, serving as a consultant in connection 
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~ In launching their seventh annual Perfect Shipping Drive, the Shipper’s 

4 Advisory Boards are this year performing a vital wartime service. 

\ Because, today, every crate and carton might truthfully be labeled: 

- “Victory — Handle with Care!” 

os Each shipment ... whether it be a weapon, or an item of essential civilian 

ily supply ... is the product of man-hours and material. And every detail of 

oa packing, handling and hauling that conserves these two elements brings 
victory nearer. 

To this nationwide effort, tens of thousands of New York Central em- 
rat ployees re-dedicate their labors. To that end, also, they stand ready to 
assist shippers with suggestions drawn from handling more than 7,300,000 
na, carloads of freight under the critical wartime conditions since Pearl Harbor. 
sil, Perfect Shipping is a task for teamwork. 
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with surveys of railroad shop machinery and projects relating 
to production of machinery for the ordnance department. 

Frank J. Swanson has been appointed car assistant 
in the Chicago office. He held the position of general car 
department supervisor of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific until last June, when he came to O. D. T. as car 
assistant in the mechanical operations section at Washington. 

The O. D. T. announced also the appointment of Stanley 
Bliss Riley of Hagerstown, Md., as deputy director, mechanical 
operations section, in charge of the eastern-southern region, 
with headquarters in Washington. Mr. Riley served for 15 
years as general superintendent of motive power on the 
Western Maryland Railway. In 1936 he became general man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, retiring from that 
position in 1939. 


Oo. D. T. CIRCUS TRAIN CONTROL 


The Office of Defense Transportation has issued general 
permit O. D. T. No. 24-6, effective March 26, to permit rail- 
roads to operate circus trains consisting of cars owned or leased 
by circuses. The permit stipulates that contracts executed for 
such transportation shall provide that circus trains are subject 
to delays to give preference to all other train movements. It 
is to be provided further that no liability shall rest with the 
railroads for delays as specified by the permit and that the 
circuses shall furnish the railroads with O. D. T. approval of 
itineraries. 


INCREASED DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


Service order No. 113, involving increased demurrage 
charges on heavy duty flat cars of 151,000 pounds or over 
marked capacity (see Traffic World, March 6, p. 544), does not 
apply to (1) mechanical designation LP (pulpwood cars); (2) 
mechanical designation FL (looging cars) and (3) cars having 
FM designation when equipped with logs chains and bunks and 
assigned to logging service, under an interpretation of the 
order by Commissioner Johnson, Chairman Kendall, of the 
A.A.R. car service division, has advised railroads. The order 


excepted special type cars of A.A.R. mechanical designations 
“LF” or “LFA.” 


COAL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Appointment of Alex U. Miller as special assistant to the 
Deputy Solid Fuels Coordinator for War has been announced 
by Coordinator Ickes. He said Mr. Miller, formerly with the 
Bureau of Mines, would handle problems relating to the produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution of coal. 


TRUCK PROBLEMS IN FAR WEST 


Senator McCarran, of Nevada, has obtained reproduction 
in the Congressional Record of a resolution of the Nevada legis- 
lature memorializing Congress to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate conditions in the highway transport industry in ‘the 
11 western states,” with respect to procurement of necessary 
repair parts and tire replacements. The resolution asks Con- 
gress to take any other action necessary to “relieve and prevent 
any further disruption of the motor trucking and passenger bus 
industry and enable food producers to produce and cultivate 
their crops and convey the same to market, and insure the 
production and transportation of strategic ores and minerals.” 

In its preamble, the resolution contains assertions that the 
Nevada mining industry is entirely dependent on truck trans- 
portation for equipment, materials and supplies and for the 
movement of ore to the mill or to railheads, and that ‘‘any 
further lessening” of the number of motor vehicles available 
for transportation will seriously interfere with the agricultural, 
livestock and mining industries of the state. 


A. T. A. MEETING 


Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Trucking Association, Inc., included one 
instructing the A. T. A. staff to request that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation seek cooperation of the shipping public 
to reduce frequency of shipments by consolidating freight into 
larger loads and to proceed with a program of the A. T. A. 
to bring about such reduction. 

The committee also voted in favor of continuing collective 
rate making by motor common carriers and to press for legis- 
lation that might be necessary to preserve the present bureau 
method of tariff publication. It went on record in favor of 
action by the Commission to prohibit tariff publishing bureaus 
from contesting applications of motor common carriers for 
operating rights. The committee also voted to cooperate fully 
with the O. D. T. in testing the effect of various speeds on tires. 
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Admiral Land and M. C. Contracts 


A demand by Senator Aiken, of Vermont, on the floor of the 
Senate, for an investigation of charges by Comptroller General] 
Warren against the Maritime Commission as a condition prece- 
dent to confirmation by the Senate of the nomination of Ad- 
miral Land, chairman of the commission, for reappointment as 
a member of the commission precipitated a debate in which 
Senator Bailey, of North Carolina, defended Admiral Land and 
the commission transactions in question, while Senator Clark, 
of Missouri, and Senator Langer, of North Dakota, expressed 
support for Senator Aiken’s views. 

Senator Bailey is chairman of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, having jurisdiction over matters relating to the mer- 
chant marine, and Senator Clark is a member of that com- 
mittee. 

Senator Aiken elaborated on charges contained in reports 
by the Comptroller General, previously discussed in Congress, 
to the effect that the commission had spent public funds waste- 
fully and extravagantly in agreeing to pay to private steamship 
companies, for vessels purchased from them, sums much larger 
than the amounts those companies had paid for those vessels 
a few years earlier in purchasing the ships from the federal 
government. The Vermont senator contended, also, that, under 
legislation which the Maritime Commission and the Treasury 
Department had supported, the steamship lines were permitted 
to escape taxation by depositing their earnings in ship con- 
struction reserve funds. 

“Take the American Export Lines, which in 1938 had cap- 
ital invested of some $2,500,000,” he said. “The net profits of 
this company for 1938 to 1941, inclusive, were approximately 
$23,500,000, of which some $5,000,000 represents profits which 
the government would recover if the bureaucrats in the Mari- 
time Commission would only enforce the law enacted by Con- 
gress. The net profits of this company for 1941 alone were 
approximately $13,500,000, more than five times the amount 
of the capital invested. Despite these tremendous profits which, 
if paid out in dividends would be subject to taxation, we find 
from the report of the Comptroller General that this company 
had paid out in dividends only $2,000,000 or less than 10 per 
cent during the period 1938 to 1941, inclusive, and the balance 
has been placed in the reserve funds and thus escapes taxation.” 

Senator Aiken said he understood that there was now in 
the Comptroller General’s office material relating to transac- 
tions of the Maritime Commission with two shipping lines 
“known as the American Mail and the Baltimore Mail.” He 
said he had been told that a report on those two companies 
would reveal ‘shocking collusion” between them and the com- 
mission, and added that he understood that “terrific pressure” 
had been put on the Comptroller General to suppress the sub- 
mission of those reports to Congress and that pressure was 
being put on that official “in every possible way” to get him 
to retract his earlier reports to Congress ‘charging the Mari- 
time Commisison with illegal transactions in the cases of the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Co., the Waterman Steamship Co., and the 
insurance payments on the steamship Roosevelt.” 

He averred that the commission was violating section 902 
of the merchant marine act, under which the commission might 
in any national emergency requisition any American-owned 
vessel and pay to the owner compensation based on the “fair 
actual value” of the vessel, without enhancement of such value 
“by the causes necessitating the taking.” 

If the Comptroller General’s charges were false and Chair- 
man Land was unjustly accused, said Senator Aiken, then Chair- 
man Land “should be given a fair investigation by an impartial 
committee and exonerated of those charges.” 

“But,” he added, “if he is guilty of misspending millions 
upon millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money; if he has been in 
collusion with any steamship lines or any boat builders or any- 
body else, he should be removed from office—not rewarded. I 
do not say the man is guilty of everything with which he has 
been charged by the Comptroller General’s office, but I will 
say that his desperate attempts to avoid an investigation are not 
reassuring.” 

Senator Bailey asserted that the Comptroller General had 
told him repeatedly that he had ‘“‘the utmost confidence in the 
efficiency and the character and the good faith of Admiral 
Land.” He added that the British had regarded the progress 
of American merchant ship construction under Admiral Land’s 
direction as a miracle. As to Senator Aiken’s contention that 
ship companies were escaping taxes by depositing earnings in 
construction reserve funds, Senator Bailey said he did not think 
that statement would stand the test of investigation. He averred 
that ‘‘we do not tax today, we lay aside the money, we encour- 
age the building of ships, and over the period of years, by re- 
ducing the obsolescence and the depreciation to the owner, we 
recover the tax.” 

Discussing the “enhancement clause” in section 902 of the 
merchant marine act, Senator Bailey said, in part: 


I am perfectly satisfied that, as a matter of law the Maritime 
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Commission, or Admiral Land . . . is correct in the announced inter- 
pretation of the enhancement clause. . . . The Comptroller General 
suspended certain credits on the ground that the emergency under 
which the ships were taken had occurred on September 1, 1939. Admiral 
Land took the view that the emergency occurred in May, 1941. What 
is the difference? The President did declare a limited emergency in 
September, 1939, but it was limited, and it is perfectly clear from the 
declaration itself, and from the acts of Congress, that that declaration 
of limited emergency did not relate to the shipping situation. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that when the general emergency 
was declared in May, 1941, the rule of enhancement did apply, and 
the admiral and the Maritime Commission have applied it. . ; 
Admiral Land took the view that he could not pay an extra price 
for a ship merely because the government was taking it. That is 
the law. That cannot be done. But he did not have to pay $5 a ton 
for a man’s ship because the owner bought the ship in 1931 at that 
rate. It would have been an outrage to pay him such a price. I honor 
Admiral Land for not doing anything of that sort. . . . So far as I 
know, he is as honest and efficient a human being as I have ever seen. 


Senator Clark said he was proud to say that Admiral Land 
was his personal friend but that he did not think that any sena- 
tor should let his admiration for Admiral Land as a man and 
his respect for the commission’s ship construction accomplish- 
ments blind him to “certain glaring defects, as I see them, in 
the position assumed from time to time by the Maritime Com- 
mission.” He said the law was that the owner of a ship was 
not entitled, under the so-called “enhancement clause,” to “the 
enormous enhancement in the going value of ships due to the 
great emergency which causes the government to take it,” and 
that the Comptroller General’s rulings had been in accordance 
with that law. The Maritime Commission, he averred, was 
“apparently trying to emasculate” the enhancement clause. He 
added: 


The actual situation is that the Comptroller General has ruled on 
the question of what the shipowners are entitled to for the taking of 
the ships. The shipowners have refused to accept the Comptroller 
General’s decision in the matter. They have not tried to have the 
question brought up in ary courts so far as I have heard. They are 
simply waiting around in the hope that the Congress will come along 
and emasculate the enhancement clause contained in section 902. That 
to my mind is the whole controversy between the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the Comptroller General, and for what my views may be 


worth, I desire to express my opinion that the Comptroller General 
is absolutely right in his contention. 


In the course of his remarks, Senator Clark observed that 
there existed an “absolutely unfair’ discrimination in the mat- 
ter of taxation as between subsidized lines and un-subsidized 
lines. Subsidized ships and subsidized lines sold to or taken by 
the government, he said, were subject to no tax, but competi- 
tors who had been rendering a service under the American flag, 
without any subsidy for construction or operation, were sub- 
jected to “all the provisions of our internal revenue laws.” If 
such operators did not within 90 days distribute the amount 
they received over and above the cost of the vessel, they were 
subjected to a tax of 31 per cent, he said, adding that he could 
blame only Congress, not the Maritime Commission or anyone 
else, for permitting provisions creating this situation to be 
written into law. 

Senator Bailey renewed his defense of Admiral Land, in 
remarks in the Senate March 23, and inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record a number of exhibits and letters relating to the 
questions of just compensation for vessels requisitioned by 
the Commission, reserve funds and tax exemptions under the 
merchant marine act of 1936 as amended, and the legality of 
transactions between the Maritime Commission and the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation and of certain other transactions 
by the commission. The exhibits and correspondence covered 
24 pages in the Record. 

Senator Bailey read a letter addressed to him under date 
of: March 22 by Admiral Land, in which the latter asserted 
“categorically” that neither the Maritime Commission nor the 
War Shipping Administration had at any time tried to sup- 
press any report from the General Accounting Office or to avoid 
a full disclosure or investigation of any of the activities of 
either organization. 

With respect to statements concerning high earnings of 
the steamship industry tn 1941, Admiral Land said in his letter 
that the 1941 “boom” was “rather short-lived,” that since that 
time the commission and W. S. A. rates of hire had drastically 
reduced steamship earnings, and that “we can state with con- 
fidence that 1943 earnings in the steamship industry represent 
a slash of over 6624 per cent from the 1941 peak, before taxes, 
and an even greater slash after taxes,” He added: 

It is believed that current earnings in the steamship industry will 
compare most favorably with the trend of profits in general. The 
Office of Price Administration has recently reported that railroad earn- 
ings have increased over 2,000 per cent before taxes since 1939 and 
that the profits of mining, manufacturing and trade in general have 
increased over 300 per cent, before taxes in the same period. It may 
therefore be said that during this war, the historic wartime advantage 


of the steamship industry as compared with industry generally has 
largely been destroyed: 
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Personal Notes 





Edward W. Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific from 


191s to 1942, died at Montreal, Quebec, March 23, at the age 
of 65. 


L. E. Clarahan has been elected vice-president, traffic, for 
he Wabasn Railroad and Ann Arbor Railroad at St. Louis, 
ucceeding G. G. Early, who died March 8. C. J. Sayles has 
een appu.nted general treight trafiic manager, St. Louls, and 
. E. Ciark has peen appointed acting division treignt and pas- 
enger agent, Omaha, succeeding John W. Wack, wno received 
eave of absence to enter government service. kK. H. Ahlers 
as been appointed general agent at Winston-Salem, IN. LU., 
ucceeding hk. G. Mcclure, who entered the U. S. Army Air 

Corps. 

Directors of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, March 18, 
elected W. UL. Mcvaig vice-president, accounts and freight 
claims; Lewis F. Ormond, comptroller, and Dr. K. C. Waiden, 
superintendent and medical director, relief department, ali at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Melvin T. Brockman, for the last two years district sales 
manager at Chicago for the Plaza Express Company, has been 


appointed area manager, air cargo department, United Air 
Lunes, Chicago. 


G. T. Bleibtrey has been appointed general traffic manager 
for the Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., succeeding 
H. E. McGiveron, who died. 


The Alton Railroad has announced the following appoint- 
ments: J. A. Kenrie, assistant treight traffic manager; J. H. 
Walkmeyer, generat treight agent; k. A. Malmberg and Charles 
J. Kucera, assistant general rreight agents; W. il. Smothers, 
industrial agent; P. K. Walden, general live stock agent, all 
at Chicago. 

Directors of the Western Maryland Railway have elected 
G. R. Haworth vice-president. He will continue to serve as 
general manager, at Baltimore. 


The Union Pacific has announced the following appoint- 
ments: R. EK. Drummy, assistant traffic manager, Los Angeles; 
M. H. Fowler, general passenger agent, Los Angeles; C. E. 
Potter, general agent, passenger department, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; C. H. Saltmarsh, assistant general passenger agent, Los 
Angeles; V. J. Schmittroth, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, Hollywood, Calif. 


W. A. Weeks, formerly director, transportation rate de- 
partment, Missouri Public Service Commission, has been ap- 
pointed rate and tariff analyst for Air Cargo, Inc., at New York. 
B. R. Gillespie has been appointed acting director of the com- 
mission’s rate department, effective April 15. 


The Seaboard Railway has announced the following ap- 
pointments: C. G. Ward, assistant general passenger agent, 
Raleigh, N. C.; J. L. Carter, division passenger agent, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; J. C. Dykes, district passenger agent, Columbia; 
H. E. Pleasants, general passenger agent, Atlanta, Ga.; J. R. 
Bradley, Jr., assistant general passenger agent, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; R. W. Napier, district passenger agent, Petersburg, Va. 

J. R. Ray has been appointed division freight agent for the 
New York Central at Louisville Ky., succeeding A. F. Meyer, 
who has retired. 


A. P. Smith has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Texas Electric Railway, Dallas, succeeding E. H. 
Pierson, who resigned to become traffic manager for the Lone 
Star Steel Company. 


Earl Bouilly has been appointed traffic manager for the 
American Airlines at Tulsa, Okla. 


R. C. Winchester has been appointed general freight agent 
for the Lehigh and Hudson River Railway, Warwick, N. Y. 
The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern has announced the following 
appointments: A. F. Carshner, superintendent, Gary, Ind., di- 
vision, succeeding C. H. Ireland, who has retired after serving 
with the company for 48 years; W. J. Sloan, assistant super- 
intendent, Gary division; M. R. Joyce, trainmaster, Gary divi- 
sion; William Schiller, general yardmaster, Gary mill yard. 
Frank O. Lowden, a trustee of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, and governor of Illinois in the period of the first 
world war, died at Tucson, Ariz., March 20, at the age of 82. 
W. E. Hines, former assistant traffic manager, Akron, Can- 
ton and Youngstown Railroad, has been raised in rank from 
major to lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. Army transportation 


corps. He is stationed at the Army’s sixth zone transportation 
office, Chicago. 
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M. C. and Ship Charter Rates 


A subcommittee of the House merchant marine committee 
heard several witnesses from the Maritime Commission March 
23 as the subcommittee began an investigation of circumstances 
under which it is alleged the commission permitted steamship 
operators to reap profits that in many instances far exceeded 
the depreciated value of the vessels used, in the transportation 
of lend-lease materials for the British Ministry of War Trans- 
port from U. S. ports to Red Sea ports in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1941. 

Lieutenant Commander W. Ney Evans, Maritime Commis- 
sion attorney and special counsel of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, and Gerald H. Helmbold, the commission’s director of 
operations and traffic, were the principal witnesses in the first 
day of the hearings. Representative Hart, of New Jersey, chair- 
man of the subcommittee conducting the inquiry, presided at 
the hearing. Much of the questioning of witnesses was done by 
James V. Hayes, chief investigator for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hayes placed in the record of the hearing a memoran- 
dum prepared by himself and his assistants and based on re- 
ports filed with the Maritime Commission by the steamship 
lines involved (showing that 13 out of a total of 19 steamship 
lines named in the memorandum obtained, collectively, voyage 
profits aggregating $23,765,657.72 with the use of 69 ships whose 
depreciated value totaled $8,258,891.05. Values of 12 other ships 
were not stated in the memorandum, but the total voyage profits 
shown in it for the 81 ships named amounted to $26,874,176.70. 

The depreciated value figures used in some instances were as 
of Dec. 31, 1940, in the other instances as of Dec. 31, 1941. 


The memorandum named the steamship lines involved, the 
number of vessels used in the Red Sea trade and their total 
deadweight tonnages, their total depreciated values and the 
total voyage profits, as follows: 


American Export Lines, Inc., 6 vessels totaling 49,145 tons, valued 
at $232,350.57, profit of $1,572,144.52; American Foreign Steamship 
Corporation, 2 vessels totaling 16,000 tons, valued at $895,974.26, profit 
of $481,128.13; American Hawaiian Steamship Co., 10 vessels totaling 
97,369 tons, valued at $478,532.54, profit of $3,096,749.85; American 
President Lines, Ltd., 2 vessels of 13,050 tons each and total of three 
voyages, values involved, $307,828.59, with profit of $814,242.06; Atlas 
Trading Corporation, one vessel of 9,650 tons, no value reported, profit 
of $57,624.60; Boyd, Weir & Sewell, Inc., one vessel of 7,200 tons, no 
value reported, profit of $385,588.52; Calmar Steamship Corporation, 
7 vessels (8 voyages) totaling 75,453 tons, valued at $695,237, profit of 
$2,639,989.25; Isthmian Steamship Co., 6 vessels (7 voyages) totaling 
65,940 tons, valued at $1,589,581.60, profit of $2,529,292.68; Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., 10 vessels (12 voyages) totaling 128,428 tons, valued 
at $1,426,857.72, profit of $3,879,729.77; Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc., 4 vessels totaling 38,975 tons, valued at $187,208.37, profit of 
$1,318,493.69; Matson Navigation Co., 4 vessels totaling 37,440 tons, 
valued at $238,779.23, profit of $995,390.62; McCormick Steamship Co., 
2 vessels (3 voyages) totaling 26,807 tons, valued at $146,065.99, profit 
of $743,516.59; R. A. Nicol, Agent, 6 vessels totaling 54,335 tons, no 
value reported, profit of $1,662,681.97; Norwegian Shipping & Trading 
Mission, 1 vessel of 8,990 tons, no value reported, profit of $367,230.57; 
Shepard Steamship Co., 1 vessel (2 voyages), total of 16,800 tons, value 
of $167,465.10, profit of $498,554.42; Sudden & Christenson, 1 vessel of 
8,565 tons, no value reported, profit of $270,835.20; The Union Sulphur 
Co., 1 vessel (2 voyages), total of 16,868 tons, value not reported, profit 
of $364,558.12; Waterman Steamship Corporation, 12 vessels totaling 
107,736 tons, valued total of $855,800.46 for 11 vessels; profit of $3,- 
733,193.31; Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., 4 vessels (5 voyages) total- 
ing 49,134 tons, valued at $1,037,189.82, profit of $1,463,232.83. 


Testimony at the hearing developed that it was under a 
space charter arrangement, approved by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, that the ship lines in question were able to obtain the 
profits shown in the committee’s memorandum; that the com- 
mission, late in the summer of 1941, had made a downward re- 
vision of the space charter rates under which the ship operators 
continued to obtain large profits; that representatives of the 
commission, in a meeting with the ship operators in November, 
1941, had sought to induce the ship operators voluntarily to 
reduce the space charter rates that had been in effect on their 
Red Sea voyages and to refund a part of their profits to the 
government, but that the operators had not seen fit to act in 
accordance with the commission’s proposal. 


Mr. Helmbold testified that on the voyages prior to August, 
1941, the space charter rates in effect were 75 cents a cubic foot 
on the total bale cargo (under deck) capacity and 60 cents a 
cubic foot on cargo carried on deck. A revision effected in 
August lowered the bale cargo rate to 60 cents a cubic foot and 
eliminated payments for cargo on deck. 

Commander Evans said the ships were chartered by their 
owners to the British Ministry of War Transport for transpor- 
tation of lend-lease traffic to Red Sea ports and that the items 
carried were as diverse as the needs of the British expeditionary 
forces in Egypt and north Africa. Explaining why the high 
charter rates had been approved by the commission, he said 
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that American ships had not carried shipments into hazardous 
waters, nor had they carried explosives in such quantities as 
were here involved. Moreover, he said, the owners had to as- 
sume the risks of extensive delays at the Red Sea ports and pos- 
sible failure of their ships to return, at a time when the United 
States had not yet entered the war and when demands for ship 
space were at a peak. He said it was the commission’s policy to 
negotiate with the ship owners as to charter rates. The com- 
mission did not at that time wish to exercise its requisitioning 
powers, powers it could exercise following the declaration by 
the President of a full emergency in May, 1941, because such 
action might have had the effect of freezing ship values at their 
highest point, Commander Evans averred. He said that experi- 
ence on the first trips to the Red Sea proved that the hazards 
of war were not as great as had been anticipated. 


Asked why the reduction in charter rates effected in Au- 
gust, 1941, was not much greater than it was, Mr. Evans said 
that information would have to come from individuals who at 
that time directed activities of the commission’s division of 
emergency shipping. One of those men, he said, was H. H. Rob- 
son, now with the United Fruit Co., at New York City, and 
another was M. L. Wilcox, who was now in the commission’s 
office in Havana, Cuba. 


Mr. Helmbold said the last space charter rates were used 
about the end of November, 1941. In the course of discussion 
of the Red Sea voyages, it was stated that all the charter hire 
had been paid, but not all of the demurrage charges involved, 
and that the money came out of lend-lease funds. Commander 
Evans said the Maritime Commission had called the high profits 
on the Red Sea voyages to the attention of the Comptroller 
General. He said, in answer to a question, that he did not know 
why the Comptroller General had not held up the payments to 
the ship owners, nor what advice the commission had given 
the Lend-Lease Administration with reference to the high level 
of the space charter rates. 


He observed that the President, early in 1941, had directed 
the commission to assemble a pool of 2,000,000 tons of merchant 
ships, that the commission did not pay the charter hire for the 
ships but only approved the charter rates, and that it obtained 
the ships on a voluntary basis and then organized their sched- 
ules, exercising control “by indirection.” In May and June, 1941, 
the commission was unable to advise the ship owners that there 
would be return loads for them after they had unloaded at Red 
Sea ports, he said, adding that for that reason charter rates on 
a one-way basis were approved. He read a statement that, ac- 
cording to his testimony, was made by Admiral Land, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, in a conference with the ship 
owners in Washington on Nov. 19, 1941, in which he suggested 
refunds by the ship owners to the government, submitted pro- 
posals for reduced charter rates, and predicted that unless the 
ship owners acted in accordance with his suggestions there 


would probably be an investigation by a congressionak com- 
mittee. 


Prior to operation of the ship warrants act, said Com- 
mander Evans, charter rates had gone up on the basis of supply 
and demand, but after that act became effective, late in the 
summer of 1941, the commission was able to control the rates, 
he added. He said shippers had been competing for ship space, 
and that the ship warrants act established priorities for such 
space. 

Adoption of the time charter plan was in line with the 
wishes of the ship owners, he declared. Asked to define the 
different kinds of ship charters, he said that a bareboat charter 
meant payment merely for the use of a boat, with the owner 
of the ship furnishing no crew, paying no expenses and direct- 
ing no operations of the ship; that under a time charter the 
ship owner made the vessel available on a periodic basis, re- 
ceiving a specified amount a month and agreeing to operate 
and man the vessel, while the charterer had use of the ship 
space and paid port expenses and certain other costs; and 
that a space charter meant the use of ship space at an agreed 
rate or price only for a specific voyage, with the ship owner 
paying the expense of operation. 

The subcommittee went into the question of whether ship 
space had been wasted on the trips to the Red Sea. Mr. Helm- 
bold reported that in July, 1941, the percentage of broken stow- 
age was 35.23 per cent. He explained that “broken stowage” 
meant cargo space below deck unused because of the charac- 
teristics of the commodity transported, as in the case of trucks 
or other vehicles. 

On resuming its inquiry the morning of March 24, the sub- 
committee heard presentations of the ship owners’ views on the 
Red Sea voyage profits by John J. Burns, general counsel of 
the American Merchant Marine Institute, New York City, and 
Ira L. Ewers, associate counsel of that organization. They 
testified on behalf of American Export Lines, Inc., American 
President Lines, Ltd., Calmar Steamship Corporation, Isthmian 
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The A-B-C of Shipping by 


International Air Express 


THIS WAY HELPS... THIS WAY DOESN'T... 





You can help expedite the nation’s war shipments 
by following some simple “work-together” suggestions 


The increasing activities of International Air Express 
emphasize the war effort’s dependence upon this swift 
way to move materials. How much more can be 
handled often depends on proper packing. For your 
country—and you—to get fullest advantage from 
International Air Express, means doing these things: 


1. Divide your shipment into small units. They 
are more flexible in handling and permit maxi- 
mum use of space. 


2. Pack in light-weight containers. 


3. Ask for pick-up at earliest possible time in 
the day to avoid end-of-the-day congestion. 









Your help will be another aid-to-war. 
The outcome will be not only more 
efficient use of cargo space but more 
cargo space for all. 


* * * 


For shipments “south of the border,” 
American Airlines provides Interna- 
tional Air Express service to Monter- 
rey and Mexico City. To secure Air 
Express pick-up, call Railway Express 
Agency, Air Express Division. Ship- 
ments to Mexico are easy to make 
when you mark them: “Via American 
Airlines.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 4« 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Steamship Co., Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., and Matson 
Navigation Co. In substance, their contentions were: 


1. That relating the voyage profits to the depreciated book value 
of the ships involved resulted in a ‘‘distorted’’ picture; that the book 
value of the ships was, in this case, meaningless, and that the earning 
capacity of the ships was ‘‘a more appropriate test.’’ ‘ 

2. That the quéstion of what the owners would have suffered if 
their ships had been lost on the Red Sea voyages was an important 
consideration. 

3. That there was no fraud, no coercion, and nothing illegal about 
the transactions here under investigation. 

4. That the charter rates here involved were less than the British 
Ministry of War Transport would have had to pay if its agreements 
for ship space had been made in the open market. 

5. That the ship lines in question did not solicit the Red Sea 
charters and that they could have made more money in less hazardous 
trades, 


6. That the ocean shipping industry had been, in a financial sense, 


a “‘sick’’ industry for many years, and one that had to ‘‘take on fat 
in periods of high prices.’’ 


Mr. Burns averred, in support of the idea that what a ship 
could earn was the proper test of its value, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had taken the position that earning 
power was the real test of value, in its recent decisions in the 
Milwaukee and the Western Pacific railroad reorganization 
cases. He described the entry of the ship lines into the Red Sea 
trade as a gamble, and suggested that, if the gamble had been 
lost, it was not conceivable that the ship owners would have 
complained to the Maritime Commission. He said that the ships 
were insured, but that the owners at that time would have had 
to pay a heavy capital gains tax in event of recovery of insur- 
ance money for ship losses, and that, moreover, they would have 
been without “assets which had a great earning power.” Mr. 
Burns declared that the test of whether or not the government 
got its money’s worth was that the government itself was 
charging higher charter rates than those here under scrutiny. 
Asked how the profits of the ship lines for their 1941 business 
other than the Red Sea voyages compared with the profits in 
the Red Sea trade, Mr. Burns said he did not know, but that 
he would obtain that information for the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Burns based his declaration about the needs of the 
merchant marine for “making hay while the sun shines” on 
statements contained in a merchant marine survey prepared 
in 1937 under the direction of Joseph P. Kennedy, former chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission. 

In his discussion of ship valuations, Mr. Burns submitted, 
as analogous, the case of a house purchased “at the depth of 
the depression” for $7,500. The present market price of the 
house might be $12,000, but if the owner sold it, it might cost 
him more than $12,000 to buy a similar home, he said. He 
added that theoretically the service life of the house might be 
10 years, but, he asked, what was the value of the house when 
at the end of that period the owner was still able to rent it 
out for $100 a month? 

Mr. Ewers asserted that in the shipping business large 
sums could be earned and equally large sums could be lost, and 
that the ship owners had to prepare, in periods of prosperity, 
usually of short duration, for future contingencies. Asked 
whether, in the light of “past events,” there was not now rea- 
son for reconsidering the charter rates in question, Mr. Ewers 
answered in the affirmative, adding that he would not say that 
the ship lines would reach an agreement on the matter, but that 
they certainly would consider such a proposal. At the time 
of the Red Sea charters, the ships used on the voyages had an 
average value of $100 a deadweight ton, he said. 

In a hearing before the subcommittee March 25, R. A. 
Nicol, president of R. A. Nicol & Co., Inc., of New York City, 
general eastern agents for California Eastern Lines, Inc., Pacific- 
Atlantic Steamship Co., and States Steamship Co., of Vancouver, 
Wash., was the first witness. He expressed disagreement with 
the idea that the freight earned on the outward leg of the Red 
Sea voyages 1941 were too high and that the operating earnings 
of the complete voyakes were in any way excessive. The time 
charter rates in effect at that time, with respect to ships of the 
companies represented by his organization, he said, ranged 
from $7 a month to $8.25 a month. The operating results of 
the Red Sea voyages by five ships for which R. A. Nicol & Co. 
acted as agent, if reduced to a time charter basis, ranged from 
$4.35 to $7.42 a month, he declared. He averred that after de- 
ducting depreciation and federal taxes from the operating earn- 
ings of $1,662,681.97 shown as “voyage profits” of the ships 
handled by Nicol as agent, the net profit of the Red Sea voy- 
ages for those ships was $403,139.59. He contended that any 
attempt to revise the Red Sea charters now would be unfair; 
that the risks had been taken, the voyages ended, the taxes 
assessed and/or paid, and that the ship owners were entitled 
to consider the transactions in question closed. 

Donald S. Morrison, vice-president of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., was the next witness. He submitted 
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a statement designed to show the financial result of the Red 
Sea voyages by 10 ships of that company, in the period from 
May 20, 1941, to April 10, 1942. The statement set forth the 
sulow.ng figures: Gross revenue (including $148,438.61 for 
aemurrage, payment of which has not been received), $5,638,- 
42Y.1(; voyage expenses, including marine insurance at book 
rates, $2,416,U82.75; protit before overhead, depreciation and 
federal taxes, $3,222,346.42. Overhead, $884,229.22; deprecia- 
tion, $82,066.56; tederal income and excess protits taxes, $1,675,- 
842.8Y; total ot overhead, depreciation and taxes, $2,642,138.67; 
pront after deduction of overhead, depreciation and federal 
vaxes, $080,207.75; net adjustment to provide for marine in- 
surance at commercial rates, $33,217.11, leaving profit of 
po40,990.64; profit a deadweight ton a month, $1.00. Mr. Mor- 
rison contended that the age of the company’s ships and their 
depreciated cost had no necessary relationship to their present 
value or to the value of the services they were rendering in the 
war emergency. The reasonableness of the Red Sea earnings, 
he averred, could not be measured without giving consideration 
to their ability to cover (1) maintenance deferred during war- 
time operation; (2) cost incident to reestablishment of dis- 
rupted intercoastal services, and (3) cost of replacing the com- 
pany’s fleet after the war. He said the Red Sea rates must 
bear a reasonable relationship to the rates in other defense 
trades if some owners were not to be preferred in relationship 
to their competitors. Testimony at the hearings had made it 
clear, he said, that the Red Sea rates resulted ‘‘on the whole” 
in lower earnings than those accruing to American vessels in 
other foreign trades. 

A. R. Fallon, vice-president of the Union Sulphur Co., Inc., 
of New York City, in a brief statement said his company had 
operated dry cargo vessels since 1906 and had been designated 
by the Maritime Commission as a contract carrier He said his 
company had complied with the commission’s request to fur- 
nish vessels for the Red Sea trade despite contract obligations 
to shippers it served The gross profit of the company for a 
full year’s operation in the Red Sea trade, he said, was 
$335,779. 

F. J. Haley, general traffic manager of the Waterman 
Steamsh.p Agency, subsidiary of the Waterman Steamship Cor- 
poration, contended that the corporation could have made more 
..oney in other trades than it obtained as a result of the Red 
Sea voyages. 

“Nothing short of an international convention,” he said, 
“can bring to shipping in the international trades a stability of 
rates the lack of which is responsible for the peaks and de- 
pressions in earnings for which the business is notorious and 
which makes it imperatively necessary for accumulation of 
rainy-day reserves.” 


Florida Barge Canal 


In testimony before the House appropriations committee 
with respect to an appropriation of $44,000,000 for construc- 
tion of a barge canal across Florida, Major General Reybold, 
chief of army engineers, said his “lowest practical estimate” 
was that the canal might be built in two years, but that, if 
built under pressure, under such conditions, he felt certain the 
project would cost “in excess of $44,000,000, perhaps $60,- 
000,000.” His testimony appeared in printed hearings on the 
War Department civil functions appropriation bill for 1944. 

He observed that the canal would be a connection across 
the northern peninsula of Florida between the Gulf and At- 
lantic intracoastal waterways, starting at Port Onglis, on the 
Gulf, and extending about 175 miles across Florida to Jack- 
sonville. He said it would include five locks, to provide a lift 
of 55 feet, and that the summit level was about 30 miles long. 
The work involved excavation of about 81,000,000 cubic yards, 
including 17 or 18 million feet of a soft type of rock. 

Even with top priorities, the project would require at least 
two years for completion, he said. He noted that in the sum- 
mer of 1942, when the barge canal was proposed, he had esti- 
mated three years as the maximum construction period. 

“Since that time,” he continued, “I have had that subject 
studied; first, by an engineer of high standing, and then I had 
a board of three selected prominent engineers review the work 
of the individual who made the prior estimate. As a result 
of these studies, I am now of the opinion that two years is the 
lowest practical estimate. I offer that span of time merely 
because no human being knows what we are up against in 
priorities. I also know that there are certain engineering and 
construction contingencies that have not yet been developed. . .” 

_ He said an average labor force of 4,000 men would be re- 
quired to complete the canal in two years, and that 29,200 tons 
of critical materials would be necessary. He described the 
manpower question as “very broad,” adding that “you never 
can know until you attempt to mobilize your equipment and 
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van Power and 
C4 Performance to 


“REEP "EM ROLLING’ 


The Chicago Great Western Railway is adequately 


equipped to perform its full share in carrying out the 
Nation’s war program. 


5 
Important Gateways 


Tracks, motive power and all equipment are in first class 
condition. Operations are well organized and function- 


. ing efficiently and smoothly. 
Chicago 


By virtue of its strategic location and its modern facili- 
ties, the Chicago Great Western Railway is prepared to 
Council Bluffs (Omaha) meet demands for added transportation for the Nation's 

St. Joseph war program and for the ordinary needs of America. 


At your service. 


Kansas City 


Minnesota Transfer 


(The Twin Cities) B. R. HARRIS, General Traffic Manager 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Traffic Offices in the Larger Cities 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


The Corn Belt Route 
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your manpower.” He submitted a breakdown of the critical 
materials tonnage as follows: Steel sheet piling, 4,300 tons; 
reinforcing steel, 3,875 tons; structural steel, 6,480 tons; cast- 
ings and forgings, 430 tons; machinery, 370 tons; copper and 
bronze, 35 tons; rubber, 20 tons; dredge and dragline parts, 
pipe, and cables, 13,690 tons. 

Answering an inquiry by Representative Case, of South 
Dakota, as to whether the alternative of improving the Lake 
Okeechobee waterway in southern Florida had been consid- 
ered, General Reybold said that waterway now was limited 
in depth to 6 feet, that there was a project pending in the riv- 
ers and harbors bill of last year to deepen it to 8 feet, but 
that use of this waterway in connection with the Gulf intra- 
coastal waterway involved “more than 300 miles of open water 
in the Gulf to get down to it.” Major General Robins, of the 
army corps of engineers, said there was a coastwise waterway 
on the Atlantic side of Florida, but, he added, “the waterway 
between Miami and Jacksonville is only 7 feet, and, in order 
to get 12 feet through there, it would be quite a large under- 
taking.” Mr. Case averred that deepening the Lake Okeechobee 
canal to 8 feet would require only three months and would 
cost only $203,000. Asked how long was the haul by intra- 
coastal waterway from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Norfolk, Va., 
via the proposed barge canal across northern Florida and via 
the existing Lake Okeechobee route, General Robins said: 


From Corpus Christi, Tex., to the western terminal of the Florida 
barge canal, at Port Inglis, Fla., via the Gulf intracoastal waterway, 
the distance is about 1,330 miles; thence to the eastern terminal of 
the barge canal, the distance is 192 miles; and thence via the Atlantic 
intracoastal waterway from a point on the St. Johns River to Norfolk, 
766 miles; or a total distance of about 2,300 miles from Corpus Christi 
to Norfolk via existing waterways and the Florida barge canal. It is 
about 400 miles longer by Lake Okeechobee canal than it is by the 
Florida barge canal. 


General Reybold said his estimate of two years for building 
the barge canal included the time for preparation of plans, 
specifications, and surveys. He said such plans, etc., had not 
yet been made, but that that should not materially delay the 
work. He estimated that at [east six months would be required 
for assembling dredges, men and machinery for excavations. 
He said heavy equipment that was now available throughout 
the country could be used on the project, but observed that 
“it would require good priorities to maintain that equipment in 
a working condition.” 

Major General Summerall, chairman of the Florida Ship 
Canal Authority, urged construction of the barge canal as a 
means of providing additional quantities of oil for the eastern 
seaboard states and of providing relief for the railroads, whose 
rolling stock, he said, was deteriorating. He said he thought 
a statement “by those in authority” to the effect that the rail- 
roads had reached the peak of their ability to transport com- 
modities and that the quantities delivered by rail were dimin- 
ishing and probably would continue to diminish could be sub- 
stantiated. He said the railroads deserved credit for the 
volume of oil they had transported, but that they were limited 
to “800.000 gallons a year” (presumably he meant 800,000 bar- 
rels a day) and that the government had subsidized them at a 
rate of more than $250,000,000 a year. He averred that there 
was no shortage of reinforcement steel and that this was no 
longer a critical material. He presented, as a witness, Arthur 
A. Johnson. president of the Arthur A. Johnson Corporation, of 
Long Island, N. Y., who said that engineering data provided by 
the army engineers on the barge canal project had been studied 
by engineers of his corporation and of other contracting com- 
panies affiliated with it. He estimated that the project would 
require a daily average of 5,977 men, and that critical materials 
for the entire work could be reduced to 7,880 tons. 


Contractor’s Testimony 


It was his considered opinion, based on over 50 years in the 
carrying out of large engineering projects, said Mr. Johnson, 
that the barge canal could be completed within 10 months, 
provided there was no delay in obtaining necessary materials. 
As to manpower, he said he thought that in New York City 
alone there were now at least 40.000 construction men idle. 

Chairman Mansfield, of the House rivers and harbors com- 
mittee, a witness supporting the barge canal proposal, said the 
government expended $253,000,000 a year to reimburse the oil 
companies for the difference between regular rail freight 
charges and the tanker freight charges. He said the oil com- 
panies first paid the railroads the money, then the companies 
submitted their claim to the Defense Supplies Corporation each 
month and were subsequently reimbursed. He noted that the 
Gulf intracoastal canal had been 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide 
and was now being converted to 12-foot depth and 125-foot 
width, and that the channel across Florida was to be 150 feet 
wide and 12 feet deep. 

In the course of questioning of Henry Buckman, engineer- 
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ing counsel for the Florida Ship Canal Authority, Represent- 
ative Engel, of Michigan, brought out estimates that 1,800 
barges, costing a total of $90,000,000, and 600 tugboats, costing 
$66,000,000, would be required to transport 450,000 barrels of 
oil a day to the eastern seaboard area of present oil shortages. 
Mr. Mansfield declared that President Pelley of the Association 
of American Railroads had made application for 878 additional 
locomotives ‘‘in the event that this has to be handled by rail,” 
and that the locomotives cost from $125,000 to $290,000 each. 


Ickes Opposes Barge Canal 


Deputy Administrator Davies, of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, testified about the quantities of oil moved into 
the east by various modes of transportation, then read a letter 
by Petroleum Administrator Ickes, opposing the barge canal 
project. Mr. Ickes said in that letter that the barge canal 
should be considered in the light of its desirability by compari- 
son with large pipelines and that “the verdict can be only in 
favor of the pipelines for the reason that they can be built 
in a relatively brief period of time, they use materials and 
power with greater efficiency than any other oil carriers ex- 
cept ocean tankers, and they are economical to operate, in 
terms of both money and manpower.” He said that “on the 
basis of a movement of approximately 100,000 barrels daily 
of clean products in steel barges from Houston to Trenton, a 
crew personnel of approximately 3,000 would be required to 
man tugboats, of whom 1,200 must be skilled pilots and en- 
gineers.” 

Glenn E. Tavlor, director of inland waterways transport in 
the Office of Defense Transportation. told the committee that 
new barges now in oneration or under construction had been 
or would be assigned to certain services and that “enough” 
barges to haul oil through the proposed Florida barge canal 
could not be suvplied. He also discussed difficulties experienced 
in obtaining Diesel engines for tugboats. 

William Y. Elliott, director of the War Production Board’s 
stockpiling and transportation resource division. said that a 
50-day turn-around on the waterway route for transnortation 
of oil over the proposed barge canal would require a large 
number of tugs “to handle any volume of petroleum.” He said 
that “we tried to get a movement of sugar and molasses in- 
creased on the intracoastal canal and found that very difficult.” 

“We must conserve unessential transportation on the rail- 
roads and divert any possible traffic to more available means 
of transportation which are not overcrowded, including water- 
ways.” he said. 

He said that. viewing the problem from the point of view 
of the comparative means of transport. the committee “ought 
to go very carefully” in considering the amount of materials 
and manpower that would have to go into enough barges and 
towboats required to make the trip on a 50-day turn-around. 

Brigadier General Weaver, denuty director of the re- 
sources and production division of the Army Service Forces, 
Colonel Growdon. chief of the products branch of that division, 
and Cavtain McDowell. representing the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, expressed opposition to the harge canal proposal 
because of the amount of critical materials that would be re- 
— for construction of the canal and for barges and tug- 

oats. 

Representative Dondero. of Michigan, testified in opposi- 
tion to the barge canal proiect. Representative Cannon, of 
Florida. likewise asked the committee not to approve the an- 
propriation for the canal. Revresentative Peterson, of Florida. 
urged use of another route for the barge canal. Representative 
Klein. of New York, asked the committee to approve the canal 
appropriation. 
ap A delay in issuance of a renort on the War Denartment 
civil functions appropriation bill bv the full committee on 
appropriations was due, it was learned on good authoritv. to 
disagreement among the committee members on the $44.000,000 
item for the Florida barge canal. Jt was stated that the com- 
mittee’s plans were for a vote on the bill in a committee ses- 
sion March 30, and that no controversy over items in the bill 
other than that for the Florida barge canal was indicated. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY BILLS 


Proposed legislation providing for congressional approval 
of the agreement negotiated by the United States with Canada 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project has been reintroduced in the House by three advocates 
of the project. Similar provosed legislation in the House died 
with the adiournment of the Seventv-seventh Congress. The 
hills are H. R. 2278. by Renresentative Culkin. of New York: 
H. R. 2280. by Representative Pittenrer, of Minnesota. and H. 
R. 2284, by Representative Wasielewski. of Wisconsin. In press 
conferences the President has indicated that he does not expect 
work on the project to be begun before the end of the war 


because of the demand for men and materials for prosecution 
of the war. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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' “EXPENDABLE” is the wartime word for re-  ™ 
sources that may be risked to achieve a gain. 
Shipments are never expendable—their loss 

or damage is final. 
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A WORD FROM OUR ARMY 
ABOUT 


“PERFECT SHIPPING 


(By Major General Charles P. Gross before 
the Annual Perfect Shipping Meeting of the 
Chicago Traffic Club, Chicago, March 18, 1943) 


“I wish to pay my tribute to this campaign of Perfect 
Shipping... It is good to note that a spirit of vigilance 
governs rather than a feeling of self-satisfaction. There is 
a sense of urgency present that fits the times when the 
war effort should be uppermost in all our minds. This 
fine campaign is bound to be successful in achieving out- 
standing results. 


“Your campaign is well organized. It has been my ex- 
perience that all people in the railroad game and those 
associated with them do a skilful job in influencing the 
action of shippers by posters, slogans, and the proper 
follow through. But in this war don’t be satisfied with a 
good domestic job. Help the Army get the stuff overseas 
to Eisenhower, Halsey, MacArthur, Andrews, Buckner, 
Stilwell, without the waste that none of them can afford. 
If I were to ask any of them if we were arriving at perfect 
shipping, I am sure the reply would be ‘Perfect? Perfect, 
hell! You’re not even good.’” 


To the Illinois Central, ‘Perfect Shipping Month” is more 
than an ideal—it represents a sacred duty to our fighting 


forces that we shall strive with all our resources to perform. 
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Panama Canal Traffic Decline 


Commercial traffic transit through the Panama Canal de- 
clined 45 per cent in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, as com- 
pared with the preceding fiscal year, but free transits of public 
vessels of the United States and Panama, war vessels of Co- 
lombia, and vessels for repairs, etc., which do not pay tolls, 
increased about 30 per cent in 1942 as compared with 1941, 
said Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, governor of the Panama 
Canal, in testimony made public by the House committee on 
appropriations. 

‘Volls yielded $9,772,112.42 in the fiscal year 1942, as com- 
pared with $18,190,379.36 in 1941. 

Total transits of all classes of vessels for the fiscal year 
1942, said Governor Edgerton, were about one-third below 1941 
and the trend appeared to be steady or slightly increasing the 
latter part of February this year. ; 

The governor pointed out that peak traffic through the 
Canal occurred in the fiscal years 1929 and 1930. Traffic de- 
clined in-the depression years but for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939, was back to approximately the peak level at- 
tained ten years earlier, said he. 

“The outbreak of hostilities in Europe produced a decline 
in traffic between Europe and the west coasts of North and 
South America, with later on a gradual decrease in some of 
the other trades,” said he. “The entry of the United States 
into the war in December, 1941, produced a very sharp decline 
in the balance of commercial toll-paying traffic with the de- 
crease of United States intercoastal trade—normally the most 
important trade served by the Canal—and the discontinuance 
of traffic between the United States and the far eastern terri- 
tories now held by Japan. Accordingly the tolls-paying traffic 
has fallen to the levels prevailing during the period 1917 
through 1919, the first few years that the Panama Canal was 
opened to traffic. 

“The revenue from tolls for the first six months of this 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1942, totaling $3,303,517.94, is 
less by $3,106,992.78 or 48 per cent, than for the first six months 
of last year, and is now little more than one-fourth of the rate 


of tolls receipts during the six years prior to the outbreak of 
war in Europe.” 


River and Harbor Projects 


The estimated amount required to complete all river and 
harbor projects authorized by Congress is $214,591,340, accord- 
ing to testimony given before the House appropriations com- 
mittee by Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, chief of army engineers. 

The Budget estimate for river and harbor maintenance 
work for the fiscal year beginning July 1 this year was $35,- 
700,000, he explained. 

Only $3,000,000 for new work, to be financed out of prior 
appropriations, was recommended, said the general, who listed 
the projects involved as follows: New York Harbor, $1,200,000; 
inland waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, Del. 
and Md., $590,000; lLouisiana-Texas intracoastal waterway 
(Sabine River to Corpus Christi section), $710,000; Mississippi 
River between Ohio and Missouri Rivers, $500,000, and Ohio 
River open channel work, $200,000. 

In response to a request from Representative Snyder, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the subcommittee on War Depart- 
ment, the general submitted a list of projects on which he said 
$3,286,700 additional could be profitably expended in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

General Reybold told the committee the army engineers 
had $385,000,000 worth of projects to start when the war was 
over. 

Representative Case, of South Dakota, asked as to the 
amount of traffic that had been carried on rivers developed 
by the army engineers in world war II as compared with the 
traffic borne in world war I on inland waterways. 

“T have in mind that Congress has appropriated hundreds 
of millions of dollars for the development of the inland water- 
ways system, and I have heard it said that the comparative 
figures of commerce borne and the contribution that has been 
made to the war effort was a definite justification of what 
Congress has done in that regard,” said Mr. Case. “It seems 
to me that this would be an appropriate time to have that 
shown in the record.” 

“T think that is a splendid suggestion, and I would be glad 
to have our river and harbor board look up more information 


on that subject,” said General Reybold who later submitted 
the following: 


The water-borne commerce on our rivers, canals, and connecting 
channels, during the calendar year 1918, amounted to about 128,000,000 
tons as compared to 427,223,000 tons during 1941. 

During the calendar year 1941, the gross tonnage on the Mississippi 
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River and its tributaries alone, including oceangoing traffic of 13,533,148 
tons, amounted to 129,004,641 tons. After eliminating all known dupli- 
cations, the net tonnage was 99,595,957 tons. 

The following statement shows comparative figures for some of 
the principal waterways forming a part of the Mississippi River system: 


Length of 


Commerce improved 
1918 1941 rivers 
Waterway Tons Tons Miles 
DRINBIBGID FRIVED 2... ccc cc cceccecess 5,365,000 22,818,000 1,934 
Ere ee ee 6,662,941 36,556,854 981 
Mononganeia River . ........ccccckae 16,537,746 31,357,275 128 
cea 1,276,192 5,667,771 90% 
RS no. o566 5S o).5.9 650. bisa leak cimecese 165,252 6,735,657 350° 


Cumberland River 


Se ite as Stevia once 324,625 1,058,740 516 
IN SUID a ons 0 kos ce es Soro ccare 951,387 3,093,666 652 
PURI ROO OE, ook oso bia dins <sinscbelne 2,436,048 3,286,975 72 


Compilation of the statistics for the calendar year 1942, has not yet 
been completed, but, judging from the partial reports received to date, 


it is expected that the commerce for 1942 will show a marked increase 
over that for 1941. 


Representative Snyder asked for tonnage comparisons on 
the Monongahela River, saying he understood there was more 
tonnage on that river than any other river in the United States, 
as far as the length of the river was concerned. The general 
said he did not know but would be glad to get the information. 
Later, he submitted a statement showing that “the commerce 
for the Monongahela River, the major part of which consists 
of coal so essential to the steel industry, shows an increase 
from 16,537,746 tons in 1918, to 31,357,275 tons in 1941, with a 
river mileage of 128.” 


General Reybold referred to tonnage moving on the Great 


‘Lakes—120,199,479 tons having passed through the Soo Locks 


in 1942, an increase of 8 per cent over 1941. 

“How does this compare with the tonnage that goes 
through the Panama Canal in normal times?” asked Represen- 
tative Engel, of Michigan. 

“There is nothing that touches this,” said the general. “At 
Panama the heaviest traffic, that for 1929, amounted to 30,- 
647,768 cargo tons. This figure, corrected to the short-ton basis 


used in compiling the Soo statistics, amounts to 34,325,500 
short tons.” 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRESS 


More cargo ships were constructed in the United States in 
the first two months of 1943 than in the first six months of 1942, 
said Chairman Nelson, of the War Production Board, in a report 
on January and February war production. He said that 88 cargo 
ships totaling 976,000 deadweight tons were delivered by the 
Maritime Commission in January and that 107 vessels totaling 
1,186,000 deadweight tons were delivered in February. Fourteen 
special type vessels in January and 23 in February also were 
delivered, he said. 

On the basis of value of work put in place on vessels in 
shipyards in January the production in that month was slightly 
less than in December, but on the basis of preliminary estimates 
it was indicated that the February level would be somewhat 
higher than that of December, he reported. He stated, further, 
that the average construction time for 79 Liberty ships delivered 
in January was 53 days, compared with 55 days a vessel for 
those delivered in December; that January was the thirteenth 
consecutive month in which shipyards had reduced the build- 
ing time for Liberty ships, and that in February the average 
construction time for the 81 Liberty ships delivered increased 
for the first time since Pearl Harbor. 


NEW JERSEY-DELAWARE CANAL 


Representative Auchincloss, of New Jersey, has introduced 
H. R. 2240, to authorize an appropriation of $16,451,500 for 
improvement and extension of the New Jersey intracoastal 
waterway section of the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway. A 
proposal that this waterway improvement be undertaken in lieu 
of the construction of a ship canal across northern New Jersey, 
for which an appropriation of $199,000,000 would be author- 
ized under terms of a bill introduced by Representative Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, was made in the course of a hear- 
ing on the original McCormack bill, H. R. 1880 (see Traffic 
World, March 13, p. 606, and March 20). 

The Auchincloss bill calls for improvement of the New 
Jersey intracoastal waterway from Cape May Harbor to Mana- 
squan Inlet and across the peninsula of Cape May county to 
Delaware Bay as at present constructed, with a channel having 
a bottom width of 100 feet and a depth of 12 feet, and for the 
construction of a canal connecting Manasquan Inlet with South 
Shrewsbury River in the vicinity of Long Branch, N. J., of the 
same dimensions as those proposed for the existing channel. 

The proposed canal across northern New Jersey was needed 
now, would be needed after the war, and was an uncompleted 





hank You, Shippers 


. for every minute, hour and day you’ve 
contributed to faster loading and unloading 
of cars; for loading cars heavier; for ordering 
cars only to your actual current requirements. America at war. 


You've helped us a lot in meeting the un- 
paralleled demands for the swift, sure move- 
ment of freight, military and civilian, in an 


T. L. Bothwell, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago, Illinois 


Serving America in War and Peace 
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part of ‘a great, useful and needed public improvement already 
almost completed,” said the majority of the House rivers and 
harbors committee in a report in which it urged enactment of 
H.R. 2208, the McCormack bill to authorize an appropriation 
of $199,000,000 for construction of the New York-Delaware 
River section of the Atlantic intracoastal waterway (see Traffic 
World, March 20, p. 657). 

The committee report on the bill contained an expression 
of minority views by nine members of the committee. They 


opposed the project on seven grounds, stated in the minority 
report as follows: 


(1) It is not a war necessity; (2) it is wasteful; (3) it is not wanted 
by the State of New Jersey; (4) it will destroy approximately 6,000 
acres of food-producing farm land; (5) it is a direct menace to the 
fresh-water reserve of New Jersey; (6) it is unnecessary because a bet- 
ter and less costly inland coastal canal is available; (7) prominent citi- 
zens and civic organizations of New Jersey appeared in opposition. 


Signers of the minority report were: Representatives Buf- 
fett, of Nebraska; Dondero, of Michigan; Rodgers, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mruk, of New York; Simpson, of Illinois; Carter, of 
California; Bender, of Ohio; Angell, of Oregon, and Auchin- 
closs, of New Jersey. 

The majority took the position that the proposed ship canal 
would serve to relieve petroleum shortages in New England. It 
said that “obviously” the 27-foot Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
and the habor of Philadelphia should be connected with New 
York harbor by a ship canal rather than a barge canal. 

“This country has an abundance of fuel, even a surplus,” 
it said, “but its transportation system has fallen down, leaving 
an abundance in one part of the country and a serious shortage 
in another. Furthermore evidence given to the committee indi- 
cated that the railroads already have all but reached their 
maximum efficiency. Moreover rail equipment and trackage 
should not be worn out transporting freight which can be 
moved by water.” 


MARITIME BOARD DECISIONS 


Five decisions of the Maritime War Emergency Board, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt pursuant to an agreement 
reached in December, 1941, between representatives of com- 
mercial ship lines and maritime labor organizations (see Traffic 
World, Dec. 20, 1941, p. 1615, and Dec. 27, 1941, p. 1669), have 
been made public, with publication of the decisions in the 
March 20 issue of the Federal Register.. Also reproduced in 
that issue is the designation by President Roosevelt of three 
members of the board: Dr. John R. Steelman, director of the 
conciliation service of the Department of Labor; Edward 
Macauley, member of the Maritime Commission, and Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, president of the University of North Carolina and 
member of the National War Labor Board. 

March 15 is the effective date of each of the board’s deci- 
sions. The decisions relate to the following subject matters: 
Crew war risk life and disability insurance; voyage bonus, area 
bonus and port attack bonus to be paid to licensed and un- 
licensed personnel employed on U. S. flag vessels of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; personal effects insurance coverage; 
crew war risk life and disability insurance, bonus, and per- 
sonal effects insurance for those employed on U. S. flag tugs 
and similar small craft employed on the high seas in rescuing, 
wrecking or salvage work under instructions given or confirmed 
by the War Shipping Administration, and for those employed 
on U. S. flag vessels operating solely in trade in the Hawaiian 
Islands; detention and repatriation benefits insurance coverage. 


United Nations’ Merchant Ships 


Ships of the United Nations, constituting “the largest 
merchant marine ever assembled,” now were operating, as 
to loading efficiency, at about 70 per cent of the effective total, 
as against normal peacetime operation of about 80 per cent, 
said the Office of War Information in a statement in which 
it noted that the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, co- 
ordinating agency between the War Shipping Administration 
and the British Ministry of War Transport, had just completed 
its first year of activity. 

The O. W. I. said that out of the year’s experience it had 
developed that: (1) The United Nations were slowly but 
surely building up advantage on the seas that would be an 
important factor in achieving the final victory; (2) shipping 
space was the most precious war commodity of the United 
Nations, and was, as far as possible, being used effectively; 
(3) such waste as existed was caused by the emergencies of 
war and was small in proportion to the vastness of the com- 
bined wartime operations, and (4) coordinated operation of 
the Allied commercial fleets made possible wartime achieve- 
ments that would not be possible under separate action. 
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The War Shipping Administration and the Allied fleet last 
year carried about 60,000,000 deadweight tons of cargoes be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign ports, said the O. W. I. It said 
the British merchant fleet still was larger than that of the 
United States, but that the position might be reversed before 
the end of this year. New ship tonnage placed in service ex- 
ceeded the tonnage sunk by the enemy, the O. W. I. stated. 

In discussing allegations of wasteful use of ships, the O. 
W. I. said that occasionally ships completed their homeward 
voyage in ballast instead of picking up non-essential or unim- 
portant imports and added that “it takes time to load and 
discharge ships” and that “the time spent loading non-essen- 
tial imports is wasted.” It added: 


The convoy system is one of the most important causes of waste. 
Many ships lie idle waiting formation of a convoy, then lose several 
knots of potential speed to maintain ranks during crossing. But the 
safety that comes in group operation balances such loss. Waste also 
stems from the fact that many ports which normally handle little com- 


merce are now key points of transport and cannot quickly be equipped 
to handle arriving cargoes. 


Waste due to ships ‘‘travelling light’’ is frequently misunderstood. 
For example, an American ship having landed her cargo at a port in 
India, may be in a position to pick up bauxite in South America on her 
way home. Bauxite is invaluable to the aluminum industry of the 
United States. Unless a cargo more vital were lying on the pier in the 
Indian port, it would be policy for the ship to hurry as soon as possible, 
even without cargo, to the South American port. True, the records would 
show the ship moved empty from India to South America; actually, she 


would have freed a berth in India for another ship, and speeded delivery 
of the bauxite. 


LEGISLATION ON W. S. A. FUNCTIONS 


With adoption of a conference report on the bill by the 
House and Senate, Congress has passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent H. R. 133, to amend and clarify certain provisions of law 
relating to functions of the War Shipping Administration (see 
Traffic World, Feb. 20, p. 444, and March 6, p. 550). 

In accordance with recommendations of the House and 
Senate conferees, a Senate amendment to limit fees of attorneys 
in recoveries against the W. S. A. on account of injuries to 
seamen was eliminated from the bill. Senator Bailey, of North 
Carolina, in presenting the conference report in the Senate, 
said representatives of labor organizations had asked for hear- 
ings on the proposal to limit attorneys’ fees. He indicated that 
the proposal might be made the subject matter of an inde- 


pendent bill at a later date and that hearings would be held on 
such a bill. 


CARGO SHIP PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 


The War Shipping Administration, to meet “the critical 
shortage of merchant shipping personnel,’ has asked all men 
holding an A.B. certificate, or unlimited marine license as a 
first, second, or third assistant, or as a first or second mate, 
and not now employed at sea, to volunteer by wire to return 
to their old jobs. 

The W.S.A. said that the increased amount of shipping 
demanded by our fighting fronts as a result of the recent accel- 
eration of our total war program had brought about a severe 
crisis in the merchant marine. There was now a serious short- 
age of engineers, mates, and able bodied seamen, it said. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing |. & S. M-2171, March 24, Miami, Fla., canceled and re- 
assigned April 14, Fed. Bldg., DeLand, Fla., Commissioner Alldredge. 
Hearing |. & S. M-2190, March 27, Kansas City, Mo., canceled. 

Hearing |. & S. 5206, March 27, Richmond, Va., postponed to April 
15, Washington, D. C., Examiner Konigsberg. 
Hearing MC 36181 Sub. 1, March 25, at Washington, D. C., canceled. 





Classitied Advertising 


RATES: $1.00 a Line, Minimum 3 Lines 





POSITION WANTED—Experienced, responsible head of Traffic De- 
partments, large concerns having nationwide carload and LCL distri- 
bution, having prior carrier experience in transportation, auditing and 
traffic departments, and later engaged as practicing attorney before 
state commissions, Interstate Commerce Commission, Maritime Com- 
mission and the courts, desires permanent connection either as com- 
merce attorney or traffic executive, shipper or carrier. Draft exempt. 
Average income, $7,500 to $12,000 per annum. Box 105, Traffic World. 


POSITION WANTED—Rail and truck rate expert desires work 


auditing freight bills, industrial or carrier. Address Box 106, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 
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The Milwaukee Road 


aims to make every month a 
“Perfect Shipping’ month 
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April has again been designated 
as ‘‘Perfect Shipping’’ month. The 
Milwaukee Road will vigorously 
support this campaign and in addi- 
tion will strive for a ‘‘perfect ship- 
ping”’ record throughout the year. 


know from experience, that you'll 
give it unstintingly, just as you 
have in utilizing every car to the 
limit of its capacity. 

Our Claim Prevention Bureau is 
maintained to assist you in discov- 
Your production, Mr. Shipper, is ering and overcoming all possible 
rising as our traffic volume reaches new peaks. So causes of loss and damage. If you've a “hard nut’ 
we both feel the increasing pressure of war on our perhaps we can crack it together. 
plants and personnel. The pace is swift. The job is 
tough. There’s no place for damage, that means waste 
and delay on the road to Victory. 


Let's aim to make every month a ‘Perfect Ship- 
ping’ month. 


W. L. Ennis, Ass’t to Chief Operating Officer 
We don’t have to ask your co-operation, Mr. Ship- 869 Union Station, Chicago 


per, in the attainment of ‘‘Perfect Shipping.’’ We E. W. SOERGEL, Freight Traffic Manager 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 
AND CAREFUL HANDLING 
IS OUR WAR-TIME AIM 


Every man and woman in the army of 
57,000 Railway Express employes real- 
izes the need in war-time, as in peace- 
time, to maintain the record for depend- 
ability and efficiency which shippers 
have come to expect from Railway 


Express. 


They are, therefore, devoting their best 
efforts to objectives of Perfect Shipping 


by providing the careful, intelligent 
handling so necessary to that principle 
of modern transportation. 


We are pleased to lend our best efforts 
to the success of 1943 Perfect Shipping 
Month. 
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Questions and Answers 


e In this column will be answered questions of both legal and 

practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our spe- 
cial service depariment, will give his opinion in answer to any sim 
ple question relating to the law of interstate transportation of 
freight. The same man, with long experience and wide knowledge, 
will answer questions relating to practical trafic problems. We do 


not desire to take the place of the trafic man but to help him in 
his work. 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investiga- 
tion herein contemplated. If a more comprehensive answer to a 
question is desired than is thought proper for this column, the 
department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or 
questions from nonsubscribers, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Harle Building, Washington, D. O. 


Motor Carriers—Motor Carrier Acting as Agent for 
Carrier by Water 


New York.—Question: Please let us have your opinion on 
the following: 

There is in effect from point “A” to point “X” a through 
all rail rate of 55c. From point “B,’ a municipality adjacent 
to “A” and in the same commercial zone there is in effect a 
through water-rail rate of 52c to point ‘“X.” 

At point “B” from which point the water-rail rate is in 
effect the water carrier has no terminal, but considers the 
terminal of a truckman, who is their agent, as their own 
terminal for the purpose of publishing rates and obtaining 
traffic from the surrounding area. The truckman receives the 
freight at his platform, signs the lading as agent for the water 
carrier and trucks the shipment to the water carrier’s own 
terminal, receiving his compensation from the water carrier. 

The local trucking rate from “A” to “B” makes it im- 
practical and results in no saving by using the water-rail rate. 
Therefore, the truckman (water carrier’s agent) in order to 
obtain the benefit of increased tonnage from “B” to water . 
carrier’s terminal and resultant increased revenue from water 
carrier, proposes the following: 

The truckman will pick up freight at shipper’s platform 
at point “A” and will bill the shipper at rate of 3c per 100 
lbs. from such point to his terminal at point “B.” He then 
proposes that the shipper bill him for 3c per 100 lbs. loading 
charge, contending that if shipment were delivered to his 
terminal it would be necessary for him to have his own truck 
loaded for trip to water carrier’s terminal. One charge cancels 
the other and the shipper would get the benefit of the through 
rate from “A” to “X” of 52c, although there is no such rate 
published from point “A,” and, without benefit of the truck- 
man’s proposal, the shipper would continue to ship via the all 
rail route at 55c. In other words, trucking from “A” to “B” 
would be free of charge. 


The water carrier claims that they are not concerned with 
what their agent does between point “A” and “B,” and are 
only concerned with shipment from ‘“B,” as lading is stamped 
received at “B” and they receive revenue from “B” to ‘“X,” 
in accordance with their tariff. 


I wish to repeat that “A” and ‘“B” are adjacent and in the 
same commercial zone and the truckman is exempt from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or state regulation. 


I would appreciate your opinion as to the legality of the 
truckman’s proposal, and any previous decisions on similar sit- 
uations. Would it be necessary to issue two bills of lading, 
one from “A” to “B” and another from “B” to ‘“X,” to keep 
the movement from “A” to “B” purely a local one? 


Answer: Unless the line-haul water carrier provides in its 
tariff for the transportation of freight from A to destination, 
it cannot, in our opinion, handle such freight, even though the 
trucking company acts as its agent in transporting the freight 
from A to B. To transport freight from A to destination, it 
must hold out a transportation service from A, whether the 
service from that point is performed by it or through the 
medium of the trucking company, its agent. 


Apparently the line-haul water carrier is paying the truck- 
ing company for the latter’s services in transporting the freight 
from A to B, which it may do, under the decision in Palsino 
Common Carrier Application, 30 M. C. C. 591, 41 M. C. C. 229, 
but only if it holds itself out by tariff provisions to transport 
from A to destination and not merely from B to destination. 
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P. 3. Gud packing, secure loading and careful 
handling will conserve time, materials, money, and 
will help win the war. We can’t afford waste now. 


AN 





EN ROUTE... to Berlin, Rome and Tokyo 


Modern wars are waged with steel, 
and the United States is fortunate to 
have the world’s largest deposit of iron 
ore, right in the center of the country. 

From the mines located at the 
head of Lake Superior come more 
than 60% of our iron ore. This year 
the production goal is set at more 
than 100,000,000 tons! 

This 100,000,000 tons of ore will 
be transformed into steel—steel that 
will eventually journey to Berlin, 
Rome and Tokyo, in the form of 
bullets, ships, airplanes, bombs, guns, 


* * * 


INTERNATIONAL... 


rifles and a multitude of other war 
materials that inexorably demand 
steel for their construction. 

Each year the Soo Line moves mil- 
lions of tons of ore from the mines. 
This year, with steel so precious to 
victory, the Soo Line will bend every 
effort to give this ore the “right of 


way, and to see that every ton reaches 


its destination as quickly as possible. 
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acm oERFECT SHIPPING in today's war 
=== = times _is more than just minimizing 
loss and damage fo freight in transit. Global 
warfare gives it a much broader interpreta- 
tion. Perfect Shipping now encompasses the 
maximum utilization and conservation of 
America's existing transportation machinery 
including all air, rail, highway, and water 
facilities. In this respect Universal Carload- 
ing—the nation's leading freight forwarder 
—is a pacemaker. For instance, Universal's 
cooperation with the government's railroad 
equipment conservation program resulted in 
saving twenty-two thousand railroad freight 
cars in nine months of 1942 by increasing the 
average loading per car fifty per cent. This 
was made possible by use of Universal's con- 
solidated car service by thousands of Uni- 
versal's customers. 
































Full utilization of available wartime trans- 
portation facilities is typical of the way in 
which Universal helps set a significant war- 
time goal in Perfect Shipping, not only for 
the month of April, but twelve months a year. 
Note the many other factors listed here 
which enables Universal to serve you and 
America at war. 


ry 
Then, 


UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY ENDORSES “PERFECT 
SHIPPING MONTH” SPONSORED BY THE REGIONAL SHIPPER ADVISORY BOARDS 
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jeu+tem-tem-tee «CONSERVATION of TRANS. 














PROMPT PICK-UP AND 


Poe wa‘ em‘mmsme PORTATION EQUIPMENT DELIVERY SERVICE 
; is priceless, Uni 1 
. aay + sah + dap + tcl Shand the: tncap tee of Werld Wer Now that time is priceless, Universa 
“yw bet leet Det he Hi, Universal has put greater em- : piles speed on speed through quick 
mn of phasis on quicker and heavier loading of carrier freight pick-up and delivery service which accelerates movement 
hinery equipment. With more freight to move and limitations on of goods from origin to destination. 
sae new equipment this has helped America’s war plants win 

the battle of production. 
oi SELECTION of SHORTEST, 
end HANDLING of WAR AND FASTEST ROUTES 
te COMMERCIAL SHIPMENTS Universal's practice of utilizing 
ng the Universal continues to give all freight shortest and fastest routes meets 
ews —whether military or civilian essen- the rapidly changing business condi- 
r roan tial goods—maximum care to mini- tions brought on by the war. 

mize loss and damage in transit and to insure quick and 

safe delivery to destination. 
meng ‘ALL SHIPMENTS on ONE 
+ war- CONSOLIDATION of MILITARY WAY-BILL, NO PREMIUMS 
oe and CIVILIAN FREIGHT Every step in moving freight safely 
a year. 

d ki i I + 

4 rt Universal consolidates war ship- See ey in Setverest & be entre 
pu an 












ments as well as civilian freight to 
conserve available transportation 
facilities and speed up movement of each to destination. 





CO-ORDINATED OVER-ALL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Shippers using Universal service get 
the benefit of an over-all coordi- 
nated transportation service which 
gives them all the advantages of- 
fered by rail, highway, water, and 
air transportation. 








trouble or expense to you. It is done 


on one waybill at regular rates with no added premiums. 


—LONG EXPERIENCE 


Universal's experienced staff of rep- 
resentatives are wartime expediters 
eof freight-contacting shippers in 
every corner and nook. They carry with them a broad 
background built up by Universal over a period of more 
than 25 years. 
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UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & 
STRIBUTING CO. 


General Offces: 


NEW YORK + 40 RECTOR ST. 
> HOUSTON «+ 106 AUSTIN ST. CHICAGO «+ 327 S. LASALLE ST. 
LOS ANGELES + 1227 WILSON ST. 
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We see no occasion for the arrangement between shipper 
and trucker described in your communication. 


Weights—Estimated or Weight Agreement vs. Actual 


Ohio.—Question: We have had considerable corres- 
pondence with one of our suppliers of toluol concerning the 
matter of weights on their tank car shipments. 

This firm is under weight agreement and recently they 
have been sending through their invoices showing both the 
track scale weight and the estimated weight per car on basis 
of their weight agreement, billing their cars out at the higher 
of the two weights which sometimes results in using the scale 
weight and other times the estimated weight. 

We have questioned them concerning this procedure and 
here is their answer: 


We are obliged to determine the weight per gallon of the material 
when loaded and to state the number of gallons loaded in the car. We 
are further obliged to track weigh the cars and determine the net 
weights resulting from this operation. By reason of the fact that 
gallonage contents may vary due to temperature changes, it sometimes 
results in a track scale weight that is slightly different than the weight 
determined by the other formula. 

in order that there may be no question with reference to shipper’s 
responsibility for complying with the law, properly describing ship- 
ments and paying freight charges on the correct weight, it has been 
determined some time ago that the proper and safe way is to bill the 
car at whichever weight may be higher and pay freight charges 
accordingly. 


Isn’t it true that an estimated weight agreement covering 
these shipments of toluol obviates the necessity of track scal- 
ing ? 

Answer: While your inquiry does not mention the origins 
and destinations of the shipments, nor the tariffs under which 
they move, we assume that the provisions of Rule 35 of the 
Consolidated Freight Classification apply in connection with 
the shipments. 


If so, under Section 3 thereof, if an estimated weight per 
gallon is published in the tariff publishing the rate, or the 
weights are obtained under weight agreement, freight charges 
should be computed accordingly. If, however, no estimated 
weight is provided or no weight agreement is in force, the 
shipper must certify on shipping order and bill of lading the 
actual weight per gallon of the commodity when loaded, or 








many different trade routes. 


UNITED STATES 
MARITIME COMMISSION 








CHICAGO 
140 So. Dearborn Street 








Belt Line 


WAR COLORS 


We are proud of the fact that our ships are wearing 
war time gray and that they are doing their part to win the war in 


We have done it before and we are going to do it again, 
that is to win the war. When that time comes the logical market for 
the American exporter will be South America and Delta Line will 


be in there "pitching" with its usual good service. 


Mississippi Shipping 
Company Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS 
501 Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
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where tank cars are either loaded to full shell capacity and 
shipper certifies on shipping order and bill of lading that tanks 
at time of loading were loaded to full shell gallonage capacity 
or loaded to the weight carrying capacity of the tank car and 
are weighed on track scales by sworn Weighmasters, weights 
as shown on such Weighmaster’s certificate will apply. 

With respect to the application of estimated weights, see 
the decision of the Commission in Tankar Gas, Inc. vs. Alton 
& S. R., 231 I. C. C. 586, 590, and as to the use of weight agree- 
ments, see the decision of the Commission in Shrimp from 
the South to Eastern Cities, 219 I. C. C. 729, 733. 


Diversion of Motor Carrier Shipments Under General Order 
O. D. T. No. 3 Revised 

Alabama.—Question: We wish to submit for your opinion 
the following problem: 

We made a L.T.L. shipment of wrapping paper from 
Mobile, Alabama to Muncie, Indiana. The bill of lading carried 
a route of Avery Freight Lines, Inc., Birmingham, Alabama, 
Silver Fleet Truck Lines at a rate of $1.06 per cwt. This route 
and rate was quoted us by Avery Freight Lines, as we did 
not have a copy of the applicable tariff on hand. 

When the shipment arrived at Birmingham, the Avery 
Freight Lines, due to congestion of the Silver Fleet Lines, di- 
verted the shipment in compliance with O. D. T. Order No. 3 
to the Dixie Ohio Express Co. The shipment moved by this 
line to Cincinnati, Ohio and then via the I. R. C. & D. Ware- 
house Corporation to destination. The delivering line set the 
rate up to $1.64 and collected charges on this basis. 

Claim was filed with originating carrier but was declined 
because of complying with O. D. T. Order. We did not agree 
with this interpretation, and then took the matter up with the 
delivering carrier. They now state “that per Item 14050-B, 
Supplement 46 to North South Class and Commodity Tariff 
1-B, Central & Southern Motor Freight Tariff Association, Inc., 
Agent, MF-ICC 58, the Avery Freight Lines are restricted to 
a minimum of third class rates on freight from Mobile, Ala- 
bama to Indiana points, which results in a rate of $1.64.” Also 
that the rate of $1.06 can be protected via a route different 
than that named in the bill of lading. 

We will thank you to advise what recourse we have under 
the Motor Carrier Act, with any decisions by the Commission 
in the above situation. 

Answer: Section 501.10 of General Order O. D. T. No. 3, 
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So that you can find what you want in a 
moment, this rate information is carefully ar- 
ranged—is thoroughly and effectively indexed. 
Rates you need can be found easily and quickly 
because some good time-saving ideas have 
come out of our twenty-nine years of experience. 

What you find in our rate book 
and service is information that you 
use daily. 

1. Rates to all agency stations 
and thousands of inland and pre- 
paid towns. 

2. Rates including 6% advance— 
For at a glance. 95% of our rates in- 


clude the 6% advance (no need 
less than 


for extra 6% advance tables). 
53 3. Rates that are always up-to- 
Le date. 


For twenty-nine years our sub- 
a week peng . 


scribers have had rate changes on 
or before effective dates, and will 
continue to have that service. 

Now, you are short handed—have a tremen- 
dous volume of freight to handle 


—are shipping and receiving new products 
and new materials 


—from and to new points and you need help 
in finding the rates quickly. 
This N.F.R.S. book will be the help you want 


—at less than 53c a week for the service com- 
plete. 


Write for a copy on ten days’ approval— 
There is no obligation to buy if it doesn’t help. 


NATIONAL 
FREIGHT RATE 
SERVICE 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


Publishing Rates Since 1914 








ATTENTION! 
MR. SHIPPER 
THE PORT OF LOS ANGELES offers: — 


Modern and Rapid conveniences for the fast 
handling of cargo ... Adequate terminal facili- 
ties ... Terminus of three fast transcontinental 


railroads . . . UNIFIED MUNICIPAL CONTROL 
of Port facilities. 


We INVITE your routing of cargo via 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


A Municipal Enterprise Devoted to Public Service 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
189 City Hall M. G. Rouse, Secretary 
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(Reprinted from Los Angeles Times, December 16, 1942) 


Coast Boom Predicted 


Motor Executive Sees Great 
Development Following War 


2 The Pacific Coast will get the lion’s share 

of the prosperity that is bound to follow 
the war, in the opinion of Forest Akers, De- 
troit automobile man, who is at the Biltmore. 
He is vice-president of Dodge Brothers Corp., 
a division of Chrysler. 


“Business is bound to be good after the war, 
although there may be a brief period of un- 
employment due to the shift over from war- 
time to peacetime economy,” Akers said yes- 
terday. “There are many reasons for this. 
One is the shortage, not only in motor equip- 
ment, but in household goods, personal effects 
and housing which must be made up when pri- 
orities are lifted. 


Export Outlook 


“We also are going to have a tremendous ex- 
port market, without any doubt, for all the 
world is short of manufactured goods. 


“It is my belief this will be true of the West, 
especially of the Pacific Coast. Thousands of 
young men will want to go West after the 
war and for other reasons we can look to 25 
or 50 years of greater industrial development 
west of the Mississippi. The Pacific Coast will 
come in for most of this because of its natural 
advantages, which reduce heating and light- 
ing costs, its electric power projects and its 
natural resources.” 


Matter of Autos 


It is Akers’ opinion that there will be few 
changes in automobiles for perhaps 10 years, 
whether or not the war is over soon. 


This is because of the tremendous manufac- 
turing problem in making radical changes in 
motors, for one thing. He thinks that air- 
planes will come into greater use after this 
war than they did after the last, but he can’t 
see them replacing motorcars as a means of 
ordinary transportation, because of the third- 
dimensional factor in air transportation and 
the difficulty of learning how to fly. 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


E. J. Amar — Port Manager 
Charles A. Bland — Port Traffic Manager 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Revised, provides for the diversion of shipments which may 
be delayed. 

: Paragraph (c) thereof states that whenever a shipment 
is diverted pursuant to the provisions of Section 501.10 the 
shipment shall be accepted by the carrier to which diverted, 
and such carrier shall transport such shipment as the agent 
of the carrier which first accepted the shipment for transporta- 
tion and under and pursuant to its rates, and shall honor and 
conform to its bill of lading. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Emergency Order No. 
M-1, in Section 215.102 provides that, “if the bill of lading 
carrier has in effect a one-factor local rate or is party to a 
one-factor joint rate for the transportation of the shipment 
from its origin to its destination, the carrier or carriers to 
whom the shipment has ben diverted shall forward such ship- 
ment on the billing and pursuant to the tariff rate and the 
rules and regulations of the carrier issuing the bill of lading, 
which rate, rules and regulations shall be those which would 
have applied if no rerouting had been made.” 

It may be true that the $1.06 rate could be protected over 
another route, but evidently this other route is not the most 
direct route, and if it is the most direct route the carriers 
were in violation of O. D. T. Order No. 3 when moving ship- 
ments over the actual route of shipment. 

In the light of the above orders we are of the opinion that 
you are entitled to the $1.06 rate and the carrier is not justified 
in asking for the $1.64 rate. 





Traffic Club Doings 
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din- 

ners and election of officers, is desired. If publicity is leoked for it 

should be made the duty of someone in the ade 

quately and promptly informed.—Hditor Tum Trarric Wort. 
Officers and members of the board of governors elected 
at the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Washington, D. C., 
are: President, Norris C. Reed, traffic manager, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; first vice-president, C. A. Miller, general agent, 
Chicago and North Western; second vice-president, Rowland E. 
Dobbins, traffic auditor, Department of Agriculture; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles E. Milford, assistant division chief, finance 
office, transportation division, U. S. Army; members, board of 
governors, resident, Lt. C. W. Clay, U. S. N. R.; Charles C. 
Warwick, chief, rates and routing, Maritime Commission; A. G. 
Garvey, transportation officer, Department of Agriculture; John 
Collins, assistant general freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio; 
Major S. E. Mullikin, U. S. Army; non-resident, J. C. Dawson, 
general agent, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and George 
W. Dobbin, Jr., general agent, Pittsburgh and West Virginia. 
There were 249 members and guests present at the meeting. A 
handsomely engraved silver plaque, commemorating his serv- 
ice to the club, and a cameo ring were presented to the retiring 
president, J. A. MacDonald, general agent, Missouri Pacific 
Lines. 


L. W. Patterson, district manager at Detroit for the motor 
transport division, O.D.T., spoke on “Transportation Today” 
at a forum meeting of the Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit 
March 22. L. D. Straley, Detroit Rex Products Company, is 
chairman of the forum committee. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Jersey City March 16, 
Charles W. Braden, general traffic manager, National Distillers’ 
Products Corporation, New York, spoke on “Transportation 
during National Emergency.” He gave a historical resume of 
the part played by transportation in the Civil War and in the 
first World War, and contrasted its work in those conflicts with 
that of the present war. Much of the success of its efforts now, 
he said, was due to the fact that “the mistakes of the first 
World War have been largely avoided, if not entirely so,” 
Lessons would also be learned from the experiences of the pres- 
ent war, said he, adding: “Undoubtedly out of our war experi- 
ence there will develop a firm conviction on the part of the 
American people that all forms of transport are essential to 
the economy of our country. The railroads will undoubtedly 
continue as the backbone of America’s transportation system, 
especially as it is a country of great distances. Other forms of 
transport will doubtless continue as supplementary, and the 
problem will be to find the proper place for all.” 

William B. Pringle, director of public relations, Caterpillar 
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BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


If by any chance we overlooked you, 
please phone or write for your copy! 


This booklet, prepared by Pennsylvania Railroad, 
is just full of valuable “‘do’s and don’t’s” for every- 
body handling shipments. More than a guide for 
“APRIL—the perfect shipping month”—it’s a 
shipping creed for the war period, and thereafter. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SERVING THE NATION 
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Military Engine Company, will speak on “Evolution of the 
Caterpillar Military Engine’ at a monthly dinner meeting of 
the Transportation Club of Decatur, Ill., April 13. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago elected officers March 26 and 
installed them at its annual meeting the evening of that day. 
Its new president is Eugene B. Fine- 
gan, chief traffic officer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 
He was born and educated at Iron 
Ridge, Wis., and began work for the 
Milwaukee Road in 1904 as stenog- 
rapher and clerk in the office of its 
commercial agent at St. Paul, Minn. 
In 1906, he was transferred to Chicago 
as chief clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent, and, in the next ten 
years, served successively as chief 
clerk to the general freight agent, the 
traffic manager and the vice-president. 
In 1916 he became chief of the tariff 
bureau and in 1918 was promoted to 
be assistant general freight agent. He 
held that position for five years and 
was then made general freight agent. 
In 1925 he was appointed assistant freight traffic manager, and 
in 1927 he was made freight traffic manager. Early in 1938 he 
was appointed assistant chief traffic officer, and on November 
1 of that year was elevated to his present position. Other offi- 
cers elected and installed included: First vice-president, S. L. 
Felton, general traffic manager, Acme Steel Company; second 
vice-president, J. H. Burke, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Chicago Tunnel Transport Company and Chicago Ware- 
house and Terminal Company; third vice-president, R. V. Craig, 
general traffic manager, Allied Mills, Inc.; secretary, George 
H. Weiss, shipping editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce; treas- 
urer, R. J. Wallace, traffic manager, Jaques Manufacturing 
Company; members of the board of directors, A. H. Schwietert, 
traffic director, Chicago Association of Commerce, retiring 
president; P. F. Kuhlman, president, Iroquois Coal Company; 
E. V. Murphy, general traffic agent, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford; W. F. Mullady, president, Decatur Cartage Company. 
The installation took place after dinner and before the presenta- 
tion of a program of entertainment. The membership of the 





‘PERFECT SHIPPING 4 


The Least We Can Do For Our Men ' 4 


In the Field and In the Factory 


April, 1943— Perfect ae Month 






SIGNODE 222222 
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club voted to continue the arrangement under which dues of 
members serving in the armed forces are waived. 

The Pacific Traffic Association of San Francisco will hold 
a monthly meeting, April 13, at which George R. Reilly, mem- 
ber, California Board of Equalization, will be guest speaker. 

The Harbor Transportation Club of Los Angeles has elected 
the following officers and members of the board of directors: 
President, Carl Wadsworth, traffic manager, Los Angeles Ship- 
building and Drydock Company; vice-president, Jerry Weipert, 
freight representative, Merchants’ Shippers’ Association; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Daniel H. Hughes, inspector, Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau; members of the board, James Sanders, man- 
ager, Bekins Van and Storage Company, chairman; Harry M. 
Hanson, general agent, Southern Pacific; J. V. Connett, gen- 
eral agent, Union Pacific; Elmer Ahl, attorney; Paul Douglas, 
special agent, Pacific Electric Railway; Leslie M. Cox, travel- 
ing freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad. The election meet- 
ing was held March 12. Capt. Ruel R. Nieger, U. S. Army, 
traffic manager, Los Angeles Port of Embarkation, was guest 
speaker. 

At a luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles Transportation 
Club, March 22, Nelson R. Crow, editor, Western Livestock 
Journal, discussed the meat shortage at Los Angeles. P. J. 


Arturo, traffic manager, Swift and Company, was chairman for 
the day. 


The Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a monthly 
meeting, April 5, at which Elizabeth Hart, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, will conduct a quiz program. Edith Krogh is 
chairman of the educational committee, which is in charge of 
arrangements, 

Joe Marshall, special representative, freight claim division, 
Association of American Railroads, Chicago, spoke on ‘Serving 
the Public” at a luncheon meeting of the Transportation Club 
of Dallas, Tex., March 22. Wallace Green was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. 

A. A. Gardiner, assistant general passenger traffic manager 
for the Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Quebec, spoke 
on “Canadian Railways at War” at a luncheon forum meeting 
of the Traffic Club of New York March 25. A monthly dinner 
meeting will be held March 30. 

At a grain day luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, March 25, E. C. Hillweg, secretary, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “The Grain Industry and 















One month every Spring, dedicated to the 
most careful shipping methods possible, 
calls attention to this fact —Every day in the 
year Signode is helping shippers and rail- 
roads assure Perfect Shipping. 

Set up the highest standards in your ship- 
ping room this month as a period of intensive 
training — and reap the benefits for months 
to come. Your Signode representative is 
well qualified to assist you— especially on 
war products, both packages and carloads, 
on which he has wide current experience. 










SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2613 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 364 Furman St. San Francisco, Calif.: 451 Bryant St. 
Representatives in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Signode Steel Strapping Meets All Federal 
Strapping Specifications 
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IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Receiving the Army-Navy Production award 
in the year of the one hundredth anniversary 
of The Stanley Works is more than a coinci- 
dence. Let us all be mindful of the fact that 
the men and women of American Industry 
have a duty above and beyond working for 
wages and profits. In war or peace, ours is 
the job of helping build America and keep- 
ing her strong and free. If our century of 
growth and experience had done nothing 
more than to fit us for our present service to 
the nation, it would have been worthwhile. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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“It's really excess tare weight that breaks a 
camel's back"' 


NO EXCESS WEIGHT WITH 


GENERAL BOXES 


HIPMENTS to the fighting fronts and war 

production lines arrive sooner when tare 
weight is reduced to a safe minimum. A few 
pounds saved on the packing of a single unit 
may not seem important—but when added to 
the excess of the thousands of other shipments 
it becomes a back-breaking straw. 

Engineered General Boxes not only reduce 
tare weight to a minimum but also assure max- 
imum strength . .. provide the extra stamina re- 
quired to stand up under today’s overland and 
overseas travel. Then, too, they conserve vital 
space in ships, trucks, trains and on the shipping 
room floor. 

It may be that General Box Engineers can aid 
you with your shipping problems. They have 
had wide experience in aiding shippers to meet 
various Government packing specifications. 
Write today for full details. 


For manufacturers of war products: General Heavy 

Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES and 

CRATES @ Where Availability of Materials Permits: 

Corrugated BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibreboard 

CONTAINERS, Generalite and Nailed Strap Beverage 
Cases for Domestic Service. 


GENERAL 


40) Ce 


General Offices, 50 W. illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 
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Transportation as Partners.” T. Aldo Johnson was chairman 
for the day. The bowling league will hold its annual dinner 
at Freddies Cafe April 5. 

At a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Kansas City, 
March 25, Ensign Miriam Ransburg, of the WAVES, and Lt. 
Esther O. Rowlands, of the WAAC, spoke on the activities of 
their service organizations. A. C. Everham, director of pub- 
lic works, Kansas City, spoke on post-war use of the Grand- 
view Airport at Kansas City. H. H. Hull is chairman of the 
luncheon committee. 

Continued “careful and considerate” use of railroad trans- 
portation would probably make rationing of travel and freight 
shipments on the Canadian railroads unnecessary said Alber 
A. Gardiner, assistant general passenger traffic manager, Ca- 
nadian National, speaking at a forum meeting of the New York 
Traffic Club March 25. Canadiam railroads had suspended par- 
lor-car service On many runs and had discontinued excursion 
fares and other “traffic creating reductions,” he said, in order 
to do “nothing to encourage unnecessary travel.” Passenger 
traffic on the Canadian railroads had increased from an annual 
figure of 1,750,000,000 passenger miles to 4,250,000,000 passen- 
ger miles in the 1941-1942 fiscal year. Over the same period, 
he said, the increase in freight ton miles was from 28,500,000,000 
to 54,500,000,000. 


M. C. AND SHIPYARD MANAGEMENT 


The Maritime Commission has announced that production 
requirements set by it for the South Portland Shipbuilding 
Corporation for a 60-day period beginning Jan. 20 have been 
met and that its contract with that corporation will be con- 
tinued (see Traffic World, Jan. 20, p. 284, and Feb. 13, p. 388). 
The commission said that with the delivery, on March 20, of 
the Hannibal Hamlin by shipyard at South Portland, Me., the 
quota of 12 ships to be delivered within the trial period had 
been exceeded by two. 


CHEVROLET TRUCK CONVERSIONS 
The possibility of “making big ones out of little ones,” is 
illustrated by the delivery recently to a naval contractor of 400 
heavy-duty trucks made over standard 1%-ton standard Chev- 
rolet chassis, according to an announcement by the Chevrolet 
division of General Motors Corporation. The accomplishment 
is important because of the curtailment of heavy-duty truck 
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production, it said, The specific job consisted the conversion 
of 400 chassis designed to handle a 2-yard dump body, by add- 
ing a complete walking-beam spring suspension, frame re- 
inforcements, and two driving axles under the load and in- 
creasing the chassis length so that the converted unit can handle 
a 5-yard dump body. The accomplishment, Chevrolet says, 
opens new fields to automotive dealers. To the dealer who ob- 
tained the business, the delivery of the 400 converted trucks 
represented a $1,500,000 order. 


W.S.A. RATE ORDERS 


The War Shipping Administration has issued rate order 
No. 175 prescribing demurrage rates on bulk dry cargoes, 
canceling rates in rate order No. 155 and effective on loadings 
completed on and after March 19. 


In rate advice No. 39 the W.S.A. has authorized a rate of 
75 shillings a ton of 2,240 pounds, net bill of lading weight, 
plus Lagos harbor dues, on salt in bags, Suez, Egypt, to Lagos, 
Nigeria, transported on berth terms in vessels operated for 
account of the W.S.A. 


In rate advice No. 40 the W.S.A. has authorized rates and 
surcharges, tankers, petroleum and petroleum products in bulk, 
from Netherlands West Indies to Cuba and from Trinidad to 
Barbados. 


GOODRICH OPENS CUBAN PLANT 


The B. F. Goodrich Company has built a rubber factory 
at Puentes Grandes, a suburb of Havana, Cuba, at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. The plant has recently begun operations 
under the name of Compania Gomera Goodrich Cubana, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. L. Collyer, president of the 
Goodrich Company. It will produce truck and bus tires and 
tubes and tire repair materials in sizes essential to the mainte- 
nance of transportation services in Cuba. It will make nearly 
all the heavy-duty truck and bus tires needed in Cuba. Suffi- 
cient crude rubber had been purchased and was in storage in 
Cuba before December 7, 1941, to meet the needs of the factory 
in 1943. The plant has 200 employes. The staff is headed by 
R. F. Moody, vice-president and general manager. C. W. Bea- 
man is factory superintendent; D. G. Beson, technical superin- 
tendent, and Enrique Eddy, controller. 


The Port of Galveston, with its modern ter- 
minals, excellent harbor, first class wharves 
and warehouses, fifty miles of terminal tracks, 
eight switch engines and one of the nation’s 
largest and finest grain elevators is ..... 
ready and anxious to serve our nation in its 


43 Minutes to the Open Sea 


GALVESTON 


WHARVES 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


GEO. SEALY, Chairman 


(Kansas City Office: 434 Board of Trade Building) 


F. W. PARKER, General Manager 


(Dallas Office: Cotton Exchange Building) 
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| to Our ships are now carrying vital war 


materials to serve our country's cause 
.. » Our personnel, seagoing and shore, 


wherever located, at home or abroad, 
are lending every effort to hasten in- 
evitable victory for the Allied Forces 
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rin- Send, today, for your FREE handy file 
folder containing complete samples of 
Horder’s “World-Wide” approved traffic 
3 forms. Domestic and export forms are 
4 f mian included, as well as special Motor Carrier 
and Receiving Department forms. 
6 f 4 f ® You will want to standardize on these 
eam [Pp accurate, authoritative shipping forms. 
Stocks are complete—Service 
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NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 28957, National Automotive Fibres, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Rates, cotton and wool pads, in bales, C. L. and L. C. L., Cohoes, 


N. Y., to Milwaukee, Wis., Evansville, Ind., 


and Detroit, Mich., 
Waterford, N. Y., to Detroit, 


and from Detroit to Cohoes, in 
violation of section 6. Asks a cease and desist order, rates, and 
reparation. (L. V. Brandt, 1811 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 
28958, Products-From-Sweden, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. L. V. 
et al 

Storage charges and rates, dried fruit, shipped in December, 
1941, from Oakland, Calif., to the port of New York, N. Y., for 
export to Sweden, and subsequently, by reason of the war emer- 
gency, reshipped to New Orleans, La., in violation of sections 1 
and 6. Asks reparation. (Einar Kumm, president, 932 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.) 

28959, Products-From-Sweden, Inc., 
et al. 

Storage charges and rates, dried beans, shipped in January, 1942, 
from California to New York terminals, for export to Sweden, and 
subsequently, by reason of the war emergency, reshipped to New 
Orleans, La., in violation of sections 1 and 6. Asks reparation. 
(Einar Kumm, president, 932 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 
C-363, F. B. Hill, Jr., dba Yardley Screen and W. S. Co., Columbus, 
O., vs. Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rates and charges, venetian blinds and parts, shipped in 1938, 
from Columbus, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa., in violation of section 216 
of the motor carrier act. Asks a cease and desist order, rates and 
renaration. (F. B. and G. M. Stephen, 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill.) 


Mew York, N. Y., ws: &. V. 


MC 


NEW JERSEY TRUCKERS MEET 


The New Jersey Motor Truck Association, at its annual 
meeting in Newark March 22, voted to create a committee to 
evolve plans for the establishment of a training program for 
the replacement of men lost to the armed services. The com- 
mittee, when appointed, is to discuss the matter with Neil Kort, 
New Jersey representative of the War Manpower Commission. 
The action of the association came after an address by C. 
Warren Stapleton, national transportation representative of 
the W. M. C., in which he said that, unless truckers drew up 
replacement schedules and arranged for the training of replace- 
ments according to those schedules, they might expect little 
consideration from local draft boards. 

The association elected the following officers: 

President, James McArdle, M. and M. Hauling and Distributing 
Company, Jersey City; vice-presidents, Herbert R. Ritter, H. R. Ritter 
Trucking Company, Belleville; Griswold B. Holman, G. B. Holman and 


* 
@ d. The spirit and objectives behind 
PERFECT SHIPPING* month belong to 
no one month—and to no one railroad. They 
permeate the entire industry these days when 
both materials and time are precious. 
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Company, Rutherford; George F. Whitehead, Arrow Carrier Corpora- 
tion, Paterson; treasurer, Robert Jackson, Fine and Jackson Truck- 
ing Corporation, Kearney; secretary, Clayton Farris, Trucktor Cor- 
poration, Newark; members of the board of directors, Milton E. Selover, 
Selover Trucking Company, South River; William C. McKenna, Arrow 
Carrier Corporation, New York; Richard T. Fullerton, White Motor 
Company, New York; Sterling E. Apgar, Apgar Brothers, Bound Brook; 
Thomas Cullum. Cullum Trucking Company, Jersey City; Frank Lo- 
Biondo, LoBiondo Brothers, Bridgeton; Joseph Falls, Rollo Trucking 
Corporation, Keyport; Hubert Hutchinson, Lehigh Warehouse and 
Transportation Company, Newark; Arthur Ochswald, Sr., W. and W. 
Company, Inc., Newark; Clyde Mayer, Hoffman Beverage Company, 
Newark; Clarence W. Finkle, Jr., Passaic Terminal and Transportation 
Company, Allwood, and Messrs. Ritter and Farris. 


TRUCK MINIMUM INCREASE 


The standing rate committee of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau has notified bureau members that it will pub- 
lish an amendment to the less-truckload minimum charge rules 
in its agency tariffs in accordance with the action of the bu- 
reau’s central committee (see Traffic World, March 13, p. 581). 
The new rule provides that “the minimum charge for a single 
shipment from one consignor to one consignee on one bill of 
lading shall be the charge for 100 pounds at the first class rate, 
except that in no case will the charge for a single shipment be 
less than $1.25.” 

In a letter to bureau members, March 25, C. L. Lawson, 
chairman of the standing rate committee, says that the amended 
rule will be published for the account of all carrier partici- 
pants of the bureau’s tariffs unless his committee receives 
notification within 10 days of the desire of the carrier that it 
wants the existing minimum rule preserved for its account. 
Several motor carriers have already asked such action, he 
says, which means that, on their traffic, the present minimum 
charges will be retained. Those charges are, generally 58 cents 
where the first class rate is 46 cents and under; 88 cents where 
the first class rate ranges from 46 to 88 cents, and the first 
class rate for 100 pounds where the rate is 88 cents and over. 

No attempt will be made to file the amendments under 
short notice. That means that, in view of the ten-day notice 
part of the letter, the increased minimum cannot be made ef- 
fective for at least 40 days. Tariffs to be affected include 
bureau class rate tariffs Nos. 216-B, 218-B, 220, 222, 224-A, 
226-A, 230, 240-B and 241-B, and commodity rate tariffs 247-C, 
nie 255-A, 258-B, 261-B, 262-B, 265-B, 271-C, 275-B and 
280-A. 
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Blow by Blow Description of a Fight Without a Winner! 
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24-A, 
“ee EVERYBODY LOSES... the car loses strength and efficiency . -.- the shipper loses 
time, lading, and patience ...and the road loses money, reputation, and good will... 
How the Duryea Cushion Underframe 
’ i e b 5 Contributes to Victory 
But you cant ose wit T e SAVES time and money ordinarily spent 
for maintenance—on every part of the car. 
DURY . CUTS slack to a pre-determined ideal. 
ELIMINATES all delays and tie-ups oc- 
casioned by draft gear replacements. 
. Tmo : REQUIRES LESS packing and _ bracing. 
THAT S RIGHT! You ean’t lose because the Duryea Saves loading and unloading time. 
Cushion Underframe protects both car and lading to a degree AFFORDS shockproof protection to vital 
far beyond that of any conventional draft gear. war shipments and cuts damage claims. 
. — . PERMITS higher handling speeds. Duryea 
THE SECRET of this ideal underframe is its floating center Cushioned Cars can “take it.” 
sills. These floating sills, aided by a unique spring arrange- MAINTAINS draft gears at their peak 
ment, absorb the impact and allow the mass (car and lading) efficiency, during entire life of car. 
to be comparatively undisturbed! . PROLONGS car life by greatly decreasing 
’ number and intensity of damaging wallops. 
YES SIR, that’s really shockproof shipping! Working 100% target Ayes air brake—Duryea 
for Victory, today—f > s | A cars can withstand abrupt stops. 
dia day—for peace and prosperity, tomorrow. COSTS NO MORE. Average Duryea Draft 
0. €. DURYEA CORPORATION Gear now costs no more than conventional 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York. N. Y draft gear installation for the same car. 
9 , . . 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
100 
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FOR FREIGHT CARS 


The Modern Safeguard for Shockproof Shipping 



















DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


March 29—Chicago, II!.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Hall: 
1. & S. 5201—Scrap tin plate between Minn. and Il. 
March 29—Dover, Del.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Hanback: 
MC 75172—O. B. Blades, Preston, Md. 
March 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick—Examiner Myers: 
MC 15385—J. D. Latta. 
March 29—La Junta, Colo.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Lyle: 
Finance 14101—Application A. T. & S. F. for abandonment of line 
from Waveland to Cheraw, in Bent and Otero counties, Colo. 


March 29—Washington, D. C.—Commissioners Aitchison, Splawn and 
Alldredge: 


28300—Class rate investigation, 1939. 
28310—Consolidated Freight Classification. 

March 30—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Jt. Bd. 157: 

MC 23620 Sub. 18—Georgia Motor Express, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 

MC 89440 Sub. 5—A. B. C. Truck Lines, Inc., Rome, Ga., certificate 
te extend operations. 

March 30—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Hotel St. George—Examiner Parker: 

* MC 95463 Sub. 2—Royal Cadillac Service, Inc. 

March 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick—Jt. Bd. 36: 

MC 1919 Sub. 1—R. G. Green, Nevada, Mo., certificate to extend 
operations. 

March 30—Salt Lake City, Utah—Utah Hotel—Examiner Armes: 
28834—Southern Wyoming Coal Operators Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
28880—Hayden Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
28885—Sheridan Wyoming Coal Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
28887—Northern Colo. Coals, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

March 30—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

Electric Railway 15—Subway Division, Rochester Transit Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
March 31—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel—Jt. Bd. 101 and Examiner 

Yardley: 

MC 19190 Sub. 14—Flamingo Truck Lines, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., 
certificate to extend operations. 

MC 104100—W. M. Self, Hogansville, Ga., certificate. 

March 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick—Jt. Bds. 179 and 52: 
“— 68801 Sub. 1—Lincoln Storage & Moving Co., Kansas City, Mo., 

cense. 
MC 12274—M. Roberts, Leavenworth, Kan., license. 

March 31—Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphian Hotel—Jt. Bd. 67: 

MC 52616 Sub. 2—Gerson Transportation, Bridgeton, N. J., certifi- 
cate to extend operations. 

April 1—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotel—Examiner Hanback: 

MC 72894, Sub. 3—Hyde’s Transportation. Fair. Haven, Vt. 


MC 44491—Gilroy Warehouse Trucking Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
certificate or permit. 
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April 1—Lancaster, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 74: 

MC 84728 Sub. 6—Safeway Trails, Inc., Washington, D. C., certificate 
to extend operations. 

April 1—Lancaster, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 65: 

MC 84728 Sub. 8—Safeway Trails, Inc., Washington, D. C., certificate 
to extend operations. 

April 1—Madisonville, Tex.—Fed. Bldg.—Examiner Lyle: 

Finance 14080—Application of trustee, I.-G. N., for certificate per- 
mitting abandonment of line extending from Navasota to Madison- 
ville, in Grimms and Madison counties, Tex. 

April 2—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotel—Examiner Hanback: 

MC 1300—Berwin Trucking Co., Laurelton, L. I., N. Y., certificate 
or permit. 

MC 76065 Sub. 1—Ehrlich-Newmark Trucking Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., certificate to extend operations. 

April 2—Charleston, W. Va.—Pub. Serv. Comm.—Examiner Myers and 
Jt. Bd. 118: 

MC 104176—Gary Transfer Co., Gary, W. Va., certificate. 

MC 32048 Sub. 1—W. Miley, Franklin, W. Va., certificate to extend 
operations. 

April 2—Charleston, W. Va.—Pub. Serv. Comm.—Jt. Bd. 245: 

MC 1375 Sub. 3—Mountain Truckers, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 

April 3—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotel—Examiner Hanback: 

1. & S. M-2202—Class rates of New Jersey Forwarding Co. 

April 3—Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y.—St. George Hotel—Examiner Parker: 
* MC 20314—John J. Casale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
April 3—Charleston, W. Va.—Pub. Serv. Comm.—Jt. Bd. 245: 

MC 89798 Sub. 3—Murphy Bus Co., War, W. Va., certificate to ex- 
tend »sperations. 

MC 61947 Sub. 6—Consolidated Bus Lines, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va.. 
certificate to extend operations. 

April 3—Hagerstown, Md.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Benny: 

MC 25153 Sub. 2—T. H. Martin, Waynesboro, Pa., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

April 5—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotel—Jt. Bd. 305 and Exam- 
iner Hanback: 

MC 43072—Harms Auto Renting Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., certificate 
or permit. 

April 5—Clarxsburg, W. Va.—U. S. Court—Examiner Benny: 

MC 58990—Parsons-Thompson Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

April 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dillon: 
1. & S. M-2177—Classifications in middle Atlantic states. 
April 6—Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. George Hotél—Jt. Bd. 42 and Examiner 
Hanback: 
MC 104093—Vito Tandoi & Son, Corona, N. Y., certificate. 
MC 104130—Abe Lurie, Parkway Vans, Brooklyn, N. Y., certificate. 


April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
W-260—Smith Rowland Co., Inc., contract carrier application. 
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Fon Fast Economical 
FREIGHT... 


MAbQ 


LAKE LINES 


between 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 


Overnight Trucks NOW 
Overnight Boats about April 5 


DETROIT & BUFFALO 
Overnight Boats about May 12 
* 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND BUFFALO 









Route your shipments via— 


STREAMLINED FAST 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
Coordinating Facilities of 
Rail and Common Carrier Motor Lines 
From 
EASTERN SEABOARD, NEW ENGLAND, CENTRAL AND 
MIDWESTERN TERRITORIES 
To 
TEXAS—SOUTHWEST AND REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


Free Store Door Delivery 


Receiving stations located in principal cities 


Safe packaging results in safe carriage 


LONE STAR PACKAGE CAR CO., INC. 


“FAST COURTEOUS PERSONAL SERVICE” 
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EWC Trailers 


Materials must keep moving! In wartime America, that’s the 

order of the day! 

To speed handling—to get the most materials where they’re 

needed—when they’re needed—depend on efficient EWC Ma- 

terials Handling Equipment. There are many different engi- 

neered types and capacities for every need. Write today for 
data. Address Dept. TW. 





Electric Wheel Co., Dept. TW, Quincy, Il. 





Traffic and Administrative 
xecutives ...... 


Consider our Mileage Guide No. 4, MF- 
I. C. C. No. 27, indispensable for checking 
motor freight bills, auditing travel expenses 
and countless other uses. 


Charts contain 124,875 alphabetically ar- 
ranged specific distances between 500 cities 
and towns in the United States and Canada 
with over 40 pages of state and regional maps 
displaying actual mileage between practically 
all intermediate and “off-line” points in the 
United States and Canada. 


This publication is currently revised and 
published in strict accordance with I. C. C. 
requirements for clarity and accuracy. 


Subscription price $4.00 per copy. Inclisding supple- 
ment service $6.00 per copy. 


Household Goods Carriers’ Bureau 


J. F. ROWAN, Executive Secretary 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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CLARK FORK TRUCKS 
. work around the clock 
b to keep fighting men and 
fighting equipment moving 
in the far flung theaters of 


cause it costs money, but because it costs Rn war, 
defense.eThe Servis Recorder has only one ee. | : . 
purpose: to help you keep your trucks How is your material 


moving here at home? 
Write for booklet: “Ten Ways of Getting More 


=]J Work out of Motor Trucks.” The Service : i WRITE, our engineers are 
J yz Recorder Co., 1375 Euclid Avenve, Cleveland, Ohio. : ready to help you. 


The Servis Recorder 


Tells Every Move Your Truck Makes 


SERVING AMERICA 
TIL VICTORY 


Z * CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 
TRANSCO SYSTEM, Inc. , “ice: in BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A, 


Principal Cities 
DENVER, COLORADO Coast to Coast 





@ Have you often wished = knew the gg nny = agli ll - - . . | 
the authoritative facts—about getting a better job an 

bigger pay in transportation work? Then you will welcome California Co-operative Traffic Assn. 
our free copy of ‘‘Opportunities s. br pen gee ge 

. . - a comprehensive, 48-page, illustrated survey of this (A Non-Profit Organization 

vital subject, and of how to win to $3,000—$5,000—$7,500 paninatton! 

and even higher-salaried executive jobs by the scientific . , 

way of expert, sparetime training. It shows you how to get 445 Turk Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

from where you are to where you want to be—in a field of 

more and bigger possibilities than ever! Hit-or-miss learning 

by slow “experience” while the years fly by, is replaced by . 7 

specific, step-by-step instruction in every phase of traffic 

management that in the —— time = you — 

bigger-pay work. This is the direct route many have taken 

oon fae Bevan and commonplace routine to managerships CON sO LI DATE D M ERC HAN D | SE CARS 

that only ability commands! Does such a future appeal to 
you? If so, write today for this booklet. There is no obliga- 
tion, and you will find it highly interesting. 


Eastern Origins to Pacific Coast Territory 


7 LaSalle a This Service Available to Members Only 
EXTENSION UNIVERSITY AT ACTUAL COST 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 395-TW CHICAGO, ILL. 











PASSENGERS AIR EXPRESS 


Fast, Dependable, Daily Service to 


SOUTH AMERICA 


For shipping details phone Railway Express Agency, Air Express Division. For passenger 


information consult any Air Ticket Office or any office of Pan American Airways System. 


PAA 
PUAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 


* Connecting with Pan American Airways at Balboa, C. Z.; Cali, Colombia; Corumba, Brazil; and Bueno Aires, Argentina 
SERVING PANAMA + COLOMBIA * ECUADOR « PERU - BOLIVIA + CHILE + ARGENTINA - BRAZIL 
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Inter-State System Launches Intensified 
Claim Program to Protect War-Time Freight 


Realizing that there have put into practice special war-time 
should be no skimping or careful handling procedures. The pre- 
rationing of protection in cautions of protection you give your 
war times—protection of freight through proper shipping con- 

ate everything America has tainers, wrapping, sealing, strapping, 
MONTH} and transports —Inter- and so on—is safeguarded to the maxi- 
State Motor Freight Sys- mum degree when you ship Inter-State. 

tem has launched an intensified new Your shipments routed Inter-State 
claim program as special protection to System get perfect shipping and care- 
your freight in transit. ful handling attention not just 


All of Inter-State's terminal during the month of April but 
managers for your benefit now twelve months a year. 


W. F. DROHAN, V. P.-Gen. Mgr. BRAWN SPROUL, Gen. Tr. Mgr. 
134 Grandville Ave., S. W. 505 Transportation Bldg. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan Detroit, Michigan 





GENERAL OFFICES: 











F good customers 
that have taken time out to 
sit down and write us about 
the grand job we are doing 
to keep their production 
lines rolling. We are proud 
of this record. May we help 
you? 


Call one of our Expediters. 
Yes! We have equipment 
available and... with NO 
embargoes. 





FREIGHT EXPEDITERS 
TO SERVE YOU 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Seeley 0330 
E. S. Stronach 
R. O. Stoaks 
D. F. Hinske 
T. F. Couse 
W. B. Chaddick 
E. G. Chaddick 
Joliet, Mlinois 
Tel. 2-9867 
Francis Eatton 
Columbus, Indiana 
Tel. 747 
Howard Hutton 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Tel. Anthony 9408 
A. H. Kammeier 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel. Franklin 1371 
Wm. H. Fisher 
Muncie, Indiana 
Tel. 9481 
C. L. Cavanall 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Tel. Wabash 6031-32 
Carl Atherton, Jr. 


New York, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 6-1833 


J. E. 


2500 WEST TAYLOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Tel. Lafayette 0328-29-30 


Tel. University 2179 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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